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PREFACE. 

In  perusing  the  following  pages,  the  reader  will  perceive 
that  the  Author  has  endeavoured  best  to  consult  the  advantage 
of  the  public,  by  making  his  book  a  work  of  interesting  infor- 
mation ;  and  hopes  that  whatever  of  amusement  it  may 
contain,  may  also  have  its  good  effect  in  elucidating  the 
habits,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  immense  country  of 
which  it  treats. 

^Maon  it  is  recollected,  that  the  Empire  of  Russia  com- 
prehends within  its  bosom  almost  every  grade  of  civilization, 
and  of  nations,  speaking  many  languages  ;  that  the  country, 
geogi-aphically  considered,  extends  from  the  Arctic  region  to 
the  "  sweet  south,"  and  from  east  to  west,  spans  the  whole 
breadth  of  two  continents,  and  encroaches  on  a  third,  ■with  an 
almost  countless  population ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  contradictory  accounts  of 
the  various  writers  upon  Russia, — it  Avill  be  conceded  that  the 
task  was  no  ordinary  one.  The  Author  has  endeavoured,  by 
carefully  examining  and  contrasting  all  that  has  been  written 
upon  the  subject,  to  set  down  that  which  he  has  had  fidl 
authority  to  beUeve.  lie  began  his  labours  with  the  truth  i 
only  in  view;  he  ventures  to  flatter  himself  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  finding  it,  and  that  his  work  will  be  considered, 
what  it  professes  to  be — 

A    COKKECT    ILLUSTRATION    OF    THE    RUSSIAN    EMPIRE. 
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RUSSIA  ILLUSTRATED. 


No  country  in  the  world  has  given  rise  to  such  contrariety  of 
opinion  as  the  innnense  empire  of  Russia.  Among  statesmen, 
while  she  is  looked  upon  by  some  with  fear  and  apprehension 
from  her  territorial  extent,  and  the  numerical  greatness  of  her 
population ;  her  ambition  and  her  power  to  indulge  it,  is  laughed 
to  sconi  by  others,  and  she  is  considered  but  as  a  chained  giant ; 
helpless  even  in  her  might.  Almost  every  traveller  who  has 
visited  her  capitals  or  her  provinces,  has  differed  from  the 
preceding  ones;  flatly  contradicting  their  alledged  facts,  and,  of 
course,  claiming  for  himself  superior  knowledge  and  acciu'acy. 
Thus  the  nation  has  been  described  (by  Clarke  and  Lyell)  as 
made  up  of  finery  and  filth,  with  a  plentiful  laxity  of  moral 
quahties  and  no  principles  at  all  (except  \-icious  ones) ;  while 
other  voyagers  (LondondeiTy,  Granville,  &c.),  attracted 
solely  by  the  ghtter  and  show,  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  mihtary  parade,  and  breathing  only  the  atmosphere  of  her 
elegant  saloons,  have  glossed  over  the  positive  vices  of  the 
Russians,  and  ^^■ith  peifumed  flattery  lauded  them  to  the  echo. 
The  truth,  however,  is  to  be  found  between  these  extremes, 
and  that  truth  we  vainly  hope  will  appear  in  the  following 
pages. 

St.  Petersburgh  has  not  inaptly  been  called  "  the  drawing  room 
of  Russia ;"  where  every  tiling  magnificent  or  trifling  is  stu- 
diously arranged  to  captivate  the  fancy,  and  where  the  natives 
appear  in  an  artificial  state  of  existence,  fuU  of  smiles  and 
afiability,  and   in   their   hoUday  clothes  to  receive   company. 

B 


O  sr.    I'KTEIISBUKOII. 

I 

All  that  the  eye  can  rest  uik>ii  is  intcmlod  fur  effect,  and  if  the 
taste  is  not  always  gi-atified  with  coiTCCt  proportions  and  well- 
arranged  elegance,  the  sight  is  constantly  filled  with  colossal 
objects  and  gUttering  domes ;  and  tliis  "  French  plate,"  as  the 
witty  dramatist  says,  "  passes  cuiTent  with  the  million  for  the 
sterling  ore  of  tlie  true  metal."  The  iust  impression  of  St. 
Petersbiu-gh  to  a  \isitor  is  the  vastncst  of  its  dimensions ;  streets 
of  the  enormous  length  of  one  and  two  miles  in  a  direct  line, 
and  from  sixty  to  one  lumthed  and  twenty  feet  in  width — three 
of  wliich  converge  to  a  common  point  (the  Admiralty) ;  elevated 
houses,  not  so  much  so  from  the  number  of  stories,  as  from  the 
height  of  each  particular  one.  Every  thing,  in  short,  is  gigantic 
as  compared  with  other  Em-opean  cities;  and  if  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  colossal  proportions  of  its  capital, 
and  the  studied  absence  of  every  tiling  approacliing  to  an  appear- 
ance of  poverty,  Russia  is  the  richest  country  in  the  world.  Yet, 
with  all  tliis  display,  the  city  of  St.  Petersbvu-gh,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  more  vast  than  decidedly  elegant ;  the  general  and 
almost  everlasting  stucco  and  jellow  oclu'e  with  which  the 
houses  are  fronted,  (although  at  intervals  some  building  is 
"  more  guarded  than  his  fellows"  with  colmnus,  pilasters,  and 
basso  rehevos,)  give  a  dull  and  tasteless  uniformity  to  the 
streets.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  basement  story  of  most  of  the 
houses  is  devoted  to  shops,  neither  elegant,  nor  by  any  means 
so  rich  in  commodities  as  those  of  London  or  Paris  ;  added  to 
which,  eachartizan  or  trader  has  a  pictorial  sign  of  liis  profession 
painted  with  rude  fidehty  on  a  board  or  the  shutters  of  his 
shop.  This  universal  custom  is  sometimes  productive  of 
ludicrous  conti'asts ;  as  in  the  case  of  milUners  and  tailors,  the 
wares  exposed  for  sale  in  the  ■(\indows  and  those  on  the  signs 
(from  the  ever-varjing  fasliion  of  their  goods),  are  not  unfre- 
queutly  so  opposed  in  their  colors  and  shapes,  that  while 
one  partakes  of  a  by-gone  style,  the  other  glitters  in  all 
the  freshness   of  the  last   Parisian   cut ;    for,   although   the 
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occupier  of  every  house  is  bound  by  liis  lease  to  the  Emperor  or 
the  Noble  (liis  landlord)  to  white-wash,  or  rather  yellow-wash, 
the  front  of  liis  residence  every  year,  yet  it  is  not  equally 
obligatory  upon  liim   to  re-paint  his   sig^ ;   and   hence  the 
mrrth-begetting  contrasts  we  have  spoken  of.     The  houses  of 
the  operatives  (where  they  are  to  be  found)  are  generally  of 
wood,   having  projecting   Swiss   roofs,  small   windows,   and 
always   narrow   balconies ;   those   of    the   nobles  and   upper 
classes,  as  we  have  said,  are  of  stuccoed  brick,  ricldy  ornamented 
with  Grecian  columns  and  pilasters,  though  not  always  in  the 
best  taste.     But  in  all  then-  habitations,  rich  or  othemdse,  the 
stove  is  the  principal  tiling  attended  to ;  nor  wdU  this  appear  an 
unnecessary  anxiety,  when  we  learn  from  Segur  that  "  ^vinter 
reigned  for  eight  months  in  the  year ;  that  rye  was  an  article 
of  garden  culture,  and  a  bee-hive  a  curiosity."     This  valuable 
piece  of  furniture,  (the  stove),  consists  of  four  walls  of  brick,  cased 
outside  Avith  white  or  painted  tiles,  generally  to  the  height  of  five 
or  six  feet,  so  that  the  air  of  the  whole  room  is  in  all  parts 
agreeable,  and  the  temperatui-e  uniform.    Winter,  the  approach 
of  which  to  us  is  always  accompanied  ■«'ith  the  fears  of  colds 
and  catari'hs,  caught  in  many  other  ways  than  by  "  thin  soled 
shoes,"  is  welcomed  by  the  Russian  with  delight ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  yet  it  has  the  authority  of  Dr.  GranviUe  for 
its  truth,  "  that  a  cold  is  seldom  heard  of  in  St.  Petersbui-gh." 
The  winter  is  the  Russian's  best  season,  and  there  it  possesses 
many  great  advantages  over  the  wet  and  fogs  of  other  climates 
esteemed  more  genial.     An  equally  permanent  cold  strengthens 
and  recruits  the  body.    The  Russians,  accustomed  to  hardships, 
seem  to  revive    at  the   commencement  of  vrinter,  and  even 
foreigners  are  here  less  sensible  of  cold  than  in  their  native 
coimtry.     It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  none  know 
better  how  to  defend  themselves  fr-om  the  effects  of  cold  than 
the  people  of  Russia.     On  the  approach  of  winter  double 
windows  are  put  up  in  all  the  houses,  having  the  joints  and 
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interstices  caulked  and  neatly  pasted  with  tlie  border  of  the 
paper  with  which  the  room  is  hung.  This  precaution  not  only 
protects  against  cold  ajid  wind,  but  secures  a  fine  prospect  even 
in  the  depth  of  winter ;  as  the  panes  of  glass  arc  thus  never 
encrusted  ■\vith  ice.  The  outer  doors,  and  frequently  the  floors 
under  the  carpet,  are  covered  with  felt.  On  leaving  the 
room  the  Russian  aims  himself  still  more  seriously  against 
the  influence  of  the  weather;  caps,  furs,  bo()t>;  lined  with 
flannel,  and  even  a  muff,  make  up  his  winter  dress.  It  is 
diverting  to  sec  the  colossal  cases  in  the  anti-chamber,  out  of 
which,  in  a  few  miniites,  the  most  elegant  beaux  are  unfolded. 
The  common  Russian  cares  little  for  anything  else  than  wann 
■vNTappers  for  his  legs  and  feet.  Accoutred  in  nothing  more 
than  a  plain  sheep-skin  shuhe,  and  sometimes  a  fur  cap,  the 
lower  orders  frequent  the  streets  all  day  ^\■\th  their  bare  necks 
and  frozen  beards.  In  a  frost  of  twenty-five  degrees  it  is  very 
common  to  sec  women  standing  for  hours  together  rincing  their 
hnen  through  holes  in  the  ice  of  the  canals.  The  consumption 
of  wood  is  enormous  in  winter ;  years  ago  it  was  estimated  at 
two  hundred  thousand  fathoms,  and  the  expense  of  wax  and 
tallow  for  Hghts  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  the  shortest 
day  in  winter  is  only  five  hours  and  a  half  in  duration.  The 
Spring  is  so  short  that  it  can  scarcelj"  be  called  a  season.  Each 
year  has  about  one  hundred  and  twelve  complete  ■s^'inter  days, 
fifty-nine  harvest  days  and  spring  days,  with  frost  at  night, 
and  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  simrmer  days.  Gran- 
ville estimates  theu'  meteological  characteristics  thus :  Fair 
days,  ninety-one ;  completely  dull  days,  one  hundred  and 
eighteen ;  partly  clouded,  one  hundi-ed  and  fifty-six ;  rainy,  one 
hundred  and  six ;  showery,  seventy-three ;  hail,  four  times ; 
thunder,  thfrteen  to  fourteen  times;  and  northern  lights, 
twenty-one.  The  extreme  nimiber  of  thimder  storms  has  been 
eighteen  in  one  year,  and  the  minimum  six.  The  most  severe 
months  are  April  and  June;  next,  March,  May,  and  July; 
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November,  December,  and  Januarj',  are  the  dullest ;  fogs 
sometimes  appear  in  Februaiy;  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain 
falls  in  July,  August,  and  September. 

"  The  average  temperature  out  of  doors,"  says  the  author  whom 
we  have  just  quoted,  "  was  diuing  the  month  of  November, 
1827,  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  degrees,  and  seldom 
more  than  twenty-seven  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  day,  and 
from  eight  to  ten  degi'ees  below  the  freezing  point  in  the  night. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  month  it  became  more  uniformly 
cold,  the  thermometer  being  seldom  more  than  twenty  or 
twenty-two  degrees  early  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening, 
and  generally  ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen  degi'ees  below  freezing 
late  at  night.  The  filling  of  Xhepetch,  or  stove,  is  an  important 
matter.  The  doornick,  or  fire  lighter,  begins  liis  labors  as 
early  as  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  lus  utility  is  soon  felt 
/by  the  warmth  diffused  tlu'ough  the  rooms,  and  the  thermome- 
ters in  the  interior  of  dwelling  houses  never,  in  the  severest 
weather,  indicate  less  than  sixty  degi-ees  of  Fahrenheit.  The 
houses  are  generally  built  upon  piles,  this  being  necessary  from 
the  marshy  nature  of  the  gi-ound  ;  they  have  flat  roofs  sheeted 
■with  iron,  which  is  painted  a  fiery  red  or  green." 

The  population  of  St.  Petersburgh  was,  in  1833,  Russians, 
445,000  ;  Geiinans,  50,000  ;  English,  5,000  ;  and  the  city  itself 
is  little  more  than  a  centm-y  old,  being  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  1703,  and  named  after  the  patron  saint  of  its  founder. 
He  raised  the  first  hut  with  his  own  hands,  and  which  is  still 
very  carefully  preserved.  The  first  brick  house  was  erected  in 
1710,  and  Peter  removed  his  Court  from  Moscow  to  this  city 
two  years  afterwards. 

Tlie  approach  to  St.  Petersburgh  by  the  Riga  side  is  calcula- 
ted, in  some  degi-ee,  to  give  the  visitor  an  idea  "  in  little"  of 
the  coming  magnificence  of  this  city  of  palaces.  The  natiu-al 
sterility  of  the  country,  or,  at  least,  its  neglected  cultivation,  is 
now  changed  into  a  macadamized  road,  liaving,  at  regular  dis- 
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tauccs,  unil'onu  and  even  ifgulai  buildings,  for  tlie  accoiiiiiio- 
dation  of  travellers,  erected  by  the  state.  There  are  ten  of 
these  between  Terse  and  St.  Pctersburgh ;  they  have  all  sofas, 
and  even  luxiu'iaiit  accommodations  for  travellprs.  Tlio  road 
thence  to  the  imperial  city  is  worthy  of  the  capital — an  almost 
uninterrupted  Hne  of  splendid  chateaux  belonging  to  the  most 
distinguished  families  of  the  capital;  and  here  it  is  that  the 
elegantes  seek  a  cool  retreat  during  the  short-lived  siunmer. 
Under  a  gi-and  triumphal  arch,  erected  to  commemorate  the 
retiu-n  of  the  Russian  Guards  from  Paris,  you  enter  St. 
Petersburgh  by  on(>  of  the  two  handsome  bridges  of  granite. 

The  city,  including  the  islands,  occupies  an  area  the  circum- 
ference of  which  is  equal  to  twenty-eight  versts — somewhat 
more  than  eighteen  English  miles.  Taking  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Vassileiostrow,  as  far  as  the  suburb  of  Great 
Okhta,  as  the  transversal  diameter  of  this  area,  it  will  be 
found  to  measiu'e  nine  and  a  half  versts  from  east  to  west,  and 
the  same  distance  may  be  reckoned  fi'om  north  to  south ;  that 
is  to  say,  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Great  Nevka  to  the  City 
Canal. 

This  immense  Capital  is  divided  into  twelve  cUstricts,  or 
quartiers  (called  Tchasty)  ;  four  of  these  are  in  that  part  of  the 
toAvn  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Admiralty.  The  others 
are  called  the  Litteinoi  (the  Foundery  quarter),  the  Moscovskoi 
(Moscow  quarter),  the  Narfskoi,  the  VasiUefsko'i  Ostrow,  the 
Karetnoi,  the  Peterboiu-gsko'i  (Petersbmg  quarter),  the  Rojes- 
tvanskoi,  and  the  quarter  of  Vibourg.  Each  of  these  districts 
is  subdivided  into  sections,  and  are  called  Kvartala.  The 
largest  quarter  has  six  sections,  the  smallest  only  two.  The 
name  and  nimrber  of  the  thstrict  and  section  are  marked  in 
large  characters  at  the  corner  of  every  street  (as  are  the  names 
of  every  householder,  by  order  of  the  Government,  paijited  on 
a  board  in  the  front  of  their  dwellings),  so  that  a  stranger  may 
easily  find  the  district  he  isin  search  of  without  the  trouble  of 
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continued  enquiry,  or  of  being  annoyed  by  tlic  /'««  of  mis- 
direction, if  he  can  but  read  the  Russian  characters ;  a 
knowledge  of  wliich  is  easily  acquired.  It  is  a  matter  of  no 
great  difficulty  to  recollect  the  relative  position  of  each  of  the 
twelve  districts  and  their  names,  when  the  plan  of  the  city 
has  been  consulted;  but  none  Avill  undertake  the  task  of 
bearing  in  mind  the  names  of  all  or  most  of  the  principal 
streets.  The  number  of  streets  is  not  so  large  as  might  be 
supposed  from  the  extent  of  the  city  ;  but  this  arises  from  their 
great  length.  These  streets  are  in  general  wide,  and  very 
regular,  running  in  straight  lines,  but  intersecting  each  other 
at  different  angles;  thus  varying  the  tiresome  monotony  of 
some  of  the  streets  in  the  continental  cities,  and  of  the  modern 
towns  in  the  United  States,  There  are  six  or  eight  of  the 
streets  which  are  about  6,062  feet  long ;  and  there  are  two  or 
three  even  longer,  the  principal  of  which  is  called  the  Necsko'i 
Prospekt,  and  another  called  the  Great  Perspective  in  the 
Vassileiostrow,  one  of  which  is  14,350  feet,  and  the  other 
10,220  feet  in  length !  The  name  of  Perspective  (prospekt) 
is  apphed  to  several  of  the  streets  in  St.  Petersbui-gh,  not 
because  they  all  look  towards  one  great  object  (the  Admiralty) 
as  it  is  generally  supposed,  but  from  then-  analogy  to  those 
extensive  avenues  which  lead  to  the  country  residences  of  the 
great  in  Italy,  and  which  are  called  Vista,  or  Prospettiva. 
They  have  large  and  broad  foot-paths  (introduced  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  probably  took  the  hint  from  his 
visit  to  London  in  1814),  and  at  the  end  of  every  street  there 
is  a  sentry  box  for  a  pohceman,  whose  peculiar  di-ess  and 
habits  we  shall  describe  in  another  place. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  remarkable  objects  in  this 
city  is  the  river  Neva.  "  Tliis  glorious  river,"  says  a  modem 
writer,*  "  is,  perhaps,  the  only  object  in  St.  Petersburgh  whose 

•  Ed.  of  "  Wonders  of  Nature  and  Science,"  sold  by  Laccy,  St.  Taul's. 
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beauty  and  j^Taiiileur  arc  wholly  uiiinixed  with  meanness  and 
bad  taste.  To  diinlt  the  waters  of  the  river  is  worth  a 
journey  to  Russia  of  itself.  It  is  the  most  delicious  draught 
imaginable,  and,  has,  besides,  a  medical  property,  favorable  to 
most  constitutions ;  it  is  found,  on  analysis,  to  contain  much 
carbonic  acid,  \vitli()ut  any  metallic  ])arts,  except  a  scarcely 
perceptible  quantity  of  common  salt."  The  waters  of  the 
Neva  are  perfectly  blue  and  transparent.  The  river  at  its 
broadest  part  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  is 
deep  enough  to  bear  ships  of  a  moderate  bulk,  but  a  bar  across  it 
prevents  vessels  di'awing  more  than  seven  feet  water  from  going 
higher  up.  On  one  side  is  a  quay  of  granite,  ten  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  water,  and  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length. 
The  ice  on  the  Neva  seldom  breaks  up  before  the  25th  of 
March,  and  never  later  than  the  3Tth  of  April ;  the  earhest 
period  of  its  freezing  is  the  20th  of  October,  and  the  latest  the 
1st  of  December.  In  its  com'se  it  sends  out  two  broad  anns  on 
the  right  shore,  the  former  being  called  the  Nevka,  and  the 
next,  more  westward,  called  the  httle  Neva.  The  Great  Neva 
is  traversed  by  tlu'ce  bridges  of  Pontoons,  the  largest  is  Isaac 
Bridge,  which  connects  the  two  most  populous  districts  of  the 
city. 

The  small  rivers  are  the  Moika  (which  has  been  artificially 
enlarged),  the  Priachka,  the  Tarakanofskoi,  two  or  three 
others  less  considerable,  and  several  magnificent  canals.  There 
are  at  least  seventy  bridges,  stationary  and  moveable,  to 
faciUtate  the  communications  of  the  city ;  one  half  of  which  are 
of  granite,  eight  or  ten  of  iron  (some  of  wliich  are  on  the 
principle  of  suspension),  and  the  remainder  are  of  wood.  "  The 
model  of  a  wooden  bridge  of  peculiar  construction,  with  a 
single  arch,"  says  Dr.  Granville,  "  is  shewn  in  St.  Petersburgh ; 
the  invention  of  a  man  who,  I  beheve,was  self-taught  in  mechan- 
ics, named  Koidiben :  he  was  a  real  genius ;  a  boor  by  birth, 
and  a  meal-chandler  by  profession.    Without  instruction,  or  any 
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previous  acquirement  of  mechanical  knowledge,  he  unfolded 
talents  tliat  surprised  everybody.     The  iirst  work  by  which 
he  attracted  notice  was  a  curious  piece  of  clock-work.     This 
was  presented  to  Catharine,  who  rescued  the  author  from  his 
obscure  condition,  and  placed  liim  in  a  situation  in  which  his 
talents  could  be  matured,  and  become  ser%-iceable  to  the  state. 
She  honored  him  Hkewise  with  a  golden  medal  of  merit  to 
wear   round   his   neck,   and   he   became   at  last   mechanical 
assistant  and  demonstrator  at  the  Academy  of  Aits.     It  was  in 
that  situation  that  he  conceived  the  design  of  constructing  a 
bridge  of  timber  across  the  Neva ;  for  which  purpose  he  set 
about  preparing  a  proper  model,  which,  upon  repeated  trials, 
was  found  capable  of  bearing  a  weight  of  127,440  lbs.     Accor- 
ding to  this  model  the  bridge  was  to  have  consisted  of  several 
thousand  square  pieces  of  wood,  all  ahke  in  size,  and  most 
ingeniously  constructed,  so  as  to  be  light  as  well  as  durable. 
The  arch  would  have  measured  eighty -four  feet  in  height,  and 
the   expense  was  calculated  at  considerably  less  than  half  a 
million  of  roubles.     In  order  to  comprehend  fully  the  difficul- 
ties in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  pennanent  bridge,  it  is 
necessary  to  state,  that  near  Isaac  Bridge  I  have  heard  the 
depth  of  the  Neva  quoted  at  fifty-two  feet ;  and  of  its  rapidity  a 
good  idea  may  be  formed  by  Colonel  Henry's  recent  experi- 
ments, from  which  it  appears  that  this  river  gives  116,300  cubic 
feet  of  water  in  a  second." 

There  are  two  suspension  bridges  of  recent  construction, 
which  arc  remarkable  for  their  elegance  and  ingenious  work- 
manship. One  of  these  is  near  the  New  Palace  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Michael,  over  the  Fontanka  Canal,  and  bears  the  name 
of  the  Panteleimon ;  the  other  is  over  the  Moika,  but  is  adapted 
for  foot  passengers  only;  the  former  is  from  the  design  of 
Colonel  Traiteur,  and  from  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  the 
chains  are  arranged,  and  its  general  elegance  of  structure,  it  is 
very  much  admired.     It  is  124  feet  long,  35  feet  wide,  and 
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the  L'xponse  of  it  was  only  101,200  roiiblos,  or  little  more  tliaii 
£7,000  sterliuf:;.  We  have  before  spoken  of  the  quays  of  the 
Neva;  both  those  of  that  river  and  of  the  canals  are  truly 
magnificent.  Most  of  them  are  built  of  granite;  the  one 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  English  quay,  the  part  westward 
of  Isaac's  Bridge,  is  four  versts  in  length,  and  its  line  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  Admiralty  wharfs;  the  bank  is  raised  on 
piles  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  lined  with  solid 
granite.  It  has  a  foot  pavement  of  the  same  stone,  seven  feet 
■wide,  vnth  a  parapet  two  and  a  half  feet  liigh,  and  more  tlian 
a  foot  in  thickness.  At  certain  distances  are  placed  handsome 
flights  of  stairs  for  landing  and  prociuing  water,  with  seats 
for  the  accommodation  of  passengers.  The  carriage  way  on 
tliis  quay  is  from  tliirty  to  forty  feet  wide.  The  sides  of  the 
Catharine  Canal  and  the  Fontanka  are  likewise  faced  with 
granite,  and  have  a  handsome  foot  pavement  of  the  same 
material,  with  a  fine  railing  or  balustrade  running  between 
dwarf  granite  pillars.  The  quays  of  these  canals  are  bordered 
with  very  large  and  handsome  buildings ;  some  of  the  other 
canals  are  fiiced  with  timber. 

The  distinctions  between  the  "  exclusive"  and  the  "  common 
parts"  of  St.  Petersburgh  are  as  broadly  marked  as  in  London. 
The  four  Admiralty  districts,  and  a  part  of  the  Litteinoi, 
constitute  what  may  be  called  the  court  end  of  the  town. 

To  be  seen  waUdug  in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburgh  would 
be  considered  most  gothic  and  unfasliionable,  and  yet  it  is  the 
most  comfortable,  and  certainly  the  most  interesting,  for  a 
stranger.  Wide  and  well-paved  troffoirs  inrite  the  pedestrian 
to  inspect  at  every  step  some  new  object  of  smprise ; 
while  such  is  the  vigilance  of  the  poHce,  that  no  sturdy  beggar 
intrudes  his  importunity ;  no  vehicle  is  likely  to  endanger  liis 
life  or  Umb ;  and,  from  other  excellent  arrangements,  much  less 
art  is  required  to  walk  the  streets  of  this  city  than  is  absolutely 
necessarv  in  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  London  or  Paris. 
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Proceeding  in  the  regular  orthodox  way — taking-  churcli 
before  state — we  shall  introduce  our  readers  to  the  Church  of 
our  Lady  Kazan,  which  is  the  Metropolitan,  and  is  situate 
in  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt.  The  population  of  the  immense 
Russian   Empire  is  divided  thus  in  theii'  rehgious  tenets: 


Orthodox  Greco  Russians  (the  State  Religion )  37,000,000 

Roman  CathoUcs  . 

Uniati,  or  United  Greeks       .         .         .  9,500,000 

Armenians 


Protestants 


Pagan,  or 
Idolatere 


Evangelicals 

Lutherans 

Calvinists 

Brahmans 
Kemrets    . 
Chamans  . 
Lamists     . 
Worshippers  of  the  Sun 


3,000,000 


1,500,000 


These  are  exclusive  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of 
wandering  tribes,  whose  rehgion  is  unknown. 

One  of  the  most  noble  traits  in  the  Russian  character  is  the 
toleration  of  religion ;  not  in  name  only,  but  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Christian  feeling,  thus  respecting  the  liberty  of  conscience  in 
others,  while  claiming  an  equal  freedom  for  themselves.  To 
Russian  honor  be  it  said,  that  in  the  same  street  with  their 
MetropoUtan  Church  is  to  be  found  the  Great  Catholic  Cliurch, 
the  Armenian,  the  Lutheran,  two  churches  for  Dissenters,  and 
a  Mosque  for  Mahometans  ! 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  this  place  to  describe  the  ceremonials 
of  the  Greco  Russian  religion,  because  we  shall  have  other 
opportunities  of  doing  so  before  the  conclusion  of  our  labors. 
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Our  present  task  will  be  confined  to  a  brief  acciiunt  of  the 
building  itself 

The  Church  of  our  Lady  of  Kazan  is  a  large,  and,  in  some 
respects,  splendid  specimen  of  architecture.  It  was  built  by  a 
native  architect,  named  Voronikhin,  a  protege  of  the  late  Count 
Strogonoff.  In  its  portico  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  very  himible 
attempt  to  imitate  St.  Peter's  at  Rome ;  but  the  builder  had 
neither  the  genius  nor  the  daring  of  a  Michael  Angelo,  and,  in 
consequence,  our  Lady  of  Kazan  is  shorn  of  her  fair  propor- 
tions of  dome,  for  the  present  one  is  truly  mean  and  contempt  • 
ible ;  but  this  dome  (sucli  as  it  is)  is  covered  with  block  tin, 
and  croAvned  wdth  a  cross  of  elegant  workmanship,  which  is 
supported  by  a  large  gilded  ball.  The  decorations  in  the  body 
of  the  church  are  not  very  striking,  but  those  of  the  altar  are 
truly  splendid ;  the  jewels  belonging  to  which  are  also  most 
valuable.  There  are  two  silver  doors,  haA-ing  also  silver 
railings,  which  lead  to  the  sanctum ;  these  are  very  rich  and 
costly.  Except  a  seat,  which  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
sovereign,  and  the  place  from  whence  the  sermon  is  preached, 
there  are  neither  chairs,  benches,  nor  other  accommodations,  in 
the  body  of  the  church ;  all  the  congi'egation  standing  during 
the  service. 

The  various  paintings  which  decorate  the  walls  are~not 
remarkable  for  brilliancy  of  execution,  or  elegance  of  design  ; 
and  the  admitted  Ught  into  the  dome  is  so  badly  arranged  that 
it  seems  Uke  "darkness  visible."  Banners,  kej's  of  fortresses, 
and  other  militarj-  trophies  taken  by  the  Russian  troops,  are 
thickly  displayed  throughout  the  church.  Among  these  is  a 
marshal's  baton,  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  French  Marshal 
Davoust.  A  splendid  monument  to  KutusofF  has  here  a 
distinguished  place.  It  is  said,  that  so  highly  did  the  Emperor 
Alexander  estimate  the  services  of  this  general,  that  he  took 
out  of  the  imperial  crown  a  most  valuable  jewel,  which  lie 
sent  to  him  when  he  created  him  Prince  of  Smolensko,  putting 
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in  its  place  a  small  plate  of  gold,  ^\-ith  the  name  of  Kutusoff 
engraved  upon  it ! 

PlatofF,  the  aged  Hetman  or  Attaman  of  the  Cossacks,  who 
excited  so  much  attention  while  in  London  in  1814,  ■«"ith  the 
AlHed  Sovereigns,  having  retaken  fiom  the  Frenr-h  retreating 
army  a  great  part  of  the  purloined  booty  from  Moscow,  sent 
the  silver  plate  to  the  Metropohtan  of  St.  Petersburgh,  as  an 
offering  to  "our  Lady  of  Kazan"  (this  church  had  been 
ten  years  in  building,  and  had  been  opened  but  two  years 
previous  to  the  French  invasion),  with  the  following  character- 
istic letter. 

"  Bestow  your  benediction  on  this  present,  offered  by  our 
waxriors  to  the  Giver  of  Victory.  The  brave  Don  Cossacks 
restore  to  God  the  treasures  plundered  from  the  temples. 
They  have  intrusted  me  mth  the  duty  of  transmitting  to  youi- 
Eminence  this  silver,  which  was  once  the  ornament  of  the 
images  of  the  Saints,  afterwards  the  prey  of  barbarous  robbers, 
and  at  length  rescued  from  their  giipe  by  the  brave  Don 
Cossacks.  The  leader  of  this  corps  of  Cossacks,  Count  Matwei 
Ivanowtsh  Platoff,  and  all  his  brave  wai-riors,  wish  that  this 
plate,  which  in  weight  amounts  to  four  pounds,  may  be  made 
into  images  of  the  Evangehsts,  and  adorn  the  Chiu-ch  of  the 
Mother  of  God  of  Kazan  in  St.  Petersburgh.  All  the  necessary 
expences  of  casting  these  holy  images  we  take  on  our  account. 
Your  Eminence  ■\vill  have  the  goodness  to  order  that  able 
artificers  may  be  employed  to  fulfil  the  pious  desires  of  our 
warriors,  by  casting  these  images  of  the  Holy  Evangehsts, 
which  they  offer  in  their  zeal  for  the  temple  of  God.  As  soon 
as  you  shall  inform  me  what  the  expense  wU  be,  I  vidll  remit 
to  you  the  money.  It  appears  to  me  that  they  would  be 
appropriately  placed  close  to  the  door  of  the  Sanctuary  and 
before  the  great  Communion  Table,  that  they  may  strike  the 
eye  of  the  devout  when  they  enter  the  temple.    On  the  pedestal 
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of  ciicli   image  must  be  engraven   the  following  inscription: 
'  The  zealous  offering  of  the  corps  of  Don  (/ossacks.' 

"  Hasten  to  erect  in  the  temple  of  God  this  momumcnt  of 
battle  and  ^dctory ;  and  while  you  erect  it,  say,  with  thankful- 
ness to  Providence,  tli(>  enemies  of  Russia  are  no  more ;  the 
vengeance  of  God  has  overtaken  them  on  the  soil  of  Russia, 
and  the  road  they  have  gone  has  been  strewed  >\'ith  their  bones, 
to  the  utter  confusion  of  their  frantic  and  proud  ambition. 

"  Signed,  Platoff." 

What  the  quarter  of  the  Palais  Royal  is  to  Paris,  or  St.  James 
to  London,  the  first  Admiralty  Quarter  is  to  St.  Petcrsburgh, 
the  most  elegant  and  most  complete  of  all,  although  it  is  the 
smallest.  It  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  the  abode  of  the 
Elite  of  the  Russian  nobility  and  the  Foreign  Legations,  and 
the  centre  of  wealth  and  fashion.  Within  its  circle  are  nume- 
rous palaces  and  palace-like  buildings,  but  as  we  have  begun 
vni\\  Mother  Church  we  must  for  the  present  pay  our  duties 
only  to  sacred  edifices. 

The  church  of  St.  Isaac  the  Dalmatian  was  founded  in  1710 
by  Peter  the  Great,  in  commemoration  of  his  birth-day.  Catha- 
rine, whose  attachment  to  her  husband  Peter  was  unbounded, 
ordered,  in  1768,  that  the  church  should  be  rebuilt  in  marble, 
in  a  manner  everpvay  worthy  of  the'great  founder.  A  portion 
only  of  it  (up  to  the  entablature)  was  completed  when 
the  death  of  Catharine  took  place.  Diuing  the  succeeding  reign 
Paul  (who,  from  meanness,  as  is  alleged)  ordered  the  church 
to  be  finished  in  brickwork.  Tliis  niggardly  conduct  gave  rise 
to  the  following  epigram,  the  author  of  which  paid  dearly  for  the 
indulgence  of  his  wit ;  having,  as  it  is  said,  his  tongue  cut  out, 
and  he  himself  sent  into  exile : 

"  De  deux  regnes  voici  1'  image  allegorique. 

La  base  est  d'  un  beau  marbre  et  le  somit  de  brique." 
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"Behold  an  emblematical  image  of  two  reigns — the  bottom  is 
of  marble,  and  the  summit  of  brick." 

The  late  Alexander,  in  the  year  1818,  employed  a  French 
architect  of  acknowledged  genius  (Monsieur  Montferrand)  to 
rebuild  it.  The  form  of  the  church  is  that  of  a  Greek  cross, 
33-4  feet  long,  and  288J  feet  -svide,  including  the  porticos.  In 
the  centre  rises  a  dome,  the  exterior  diameter  of  which  is  105 
feet ;  tliis  is  smTounded  by  an  open  peristyle  of  Ionic  columns. 
The  total  elevation  is  309  EngUsh  feet. 

But  the  most  surprising  part  of  the  structure  will  be  (we. 
speak  in  the  future,  because  we  beUeve  it  is  not  yet  finished, 
although,  says  Gran\'ille  (1827)  great  progress  is  making)  the 
four  porticos  which  are  to  ornament  the  exterior,  each  of  which 
is  to  consist  of  eight  columns  in  front,  and  three  in  the  flank, 
having  capitals  and  bases  of  gilt  bronze.  These  forty-eight 
Corinthian  columns  (the  finest  in  Europe),  have  been  cut  out 
of  the  rock  in  Finland,  each  consisting  of  one  soUd  piece  of 
granite,  five  feet  ten  inches  in  diameter  at  their  base,  five  feet 
two  inches  near  the  astragal,  and  fifty-six  feet  high !  The 
Church  of  St.  Isaac  faces  the  Neva,  although  at  some  distance 
from  it  the  immediate  site  of  it  being  at  the  end  of  the 
Admiralty. 

This  inunense  building  is  on  the  land  side  considerably  more 
than  one-third  of  an  English  mile  in  length ;  and  in  depth  it  is 
six  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet  to  the  edge  of  the  water 
The  centre  of  the  principal  fa9ade  has  a  large  and  handsome 
arch,  seventy-five  feet  liigh,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  rich 
doric  entablature,  having  in  the  frieze  a  bold  has  relief.  The 
chief  entrance  is  through  tliis  gate,  on  each  side  of  which  are  two 
colossal  groups  on  granite  pedestals,  bearing  globes  of  huge  size. 

At  each  angle  of  the  entablature  a  statue,  sixteen  feet  high, 
is  placed,  and  from  the  centre  rise  the  lofty  tower  and  cupola; 
the  former  is  surrounded  by  a  canopied  gallery,   adorned  with 
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Ionic  columns,  each  bi'!iriiif>-  aloft  an  allegorical  statue.  The 
cupola  has  four  sides,  in  one  of  which  (that  facing  the  Square)  is 
ii large  clock.  A  lantern  surmounts  the  cupola,  having  a  narrow 
gallery  around  it,  with  a  light  iron  balustrade.  From  the 
lantern  is  the  beautiful  tapering  spire,  whieh  is  eightj-four  feet 
high,  inclusive  of  the  immense  vase  which  represents  a  ship  in 
full  sail.  This  spire  is  wholly  covered  with  the  finest  ducat 
gold,  and  its  appearance  is  brilliant  and  beautiful.  On  either 
side  of  the  principal  entrance  the  building  projects  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  with  a  rusticated  basement,  and  a  principal  or 
only  story  having  eleven  handsome  ^vindows,  with  rustic 
architraves  and  horizontal  cornices,  surmounted  by  a  running 
frieze  which  contains  naval  trophies  in  has  relief.  Beyond  this 
line  of  the  building,  right  and  left,  the  general  elevation  again 
changes  its  character  and  assumes  a  loftier  style,  forming  of 
itself  a  whole  worthy  to  serve  as  a  fa9ade  to  a  princely  mansion. 
The  sides  or  wngs  of  the  Admiralty  present  an  elevation 
similar  to  that  just  described,  except  that  the  central  portico 
and  lateral  hexastyle  colonnades  are  on  a  more  extended  scale. 
The  interior  of  this  vast  edifice  presents  a  long  and  two  short 
sides  of  a  parallelogram  of  buildings,  under  wliich  is  a  conidor 
or  piazza  supporting  the  apartment  of  the  principal  story.  A 
second  range  of  buildings  runs  exactly  parallel  with  the  three 
sides  of  the  former,  and  comprehends  an  assemblage  of  maga- 
zines, block,  cordage,  and  tool  houses,  cai-jjenters  and  ships' 
shops,  stores  and  boat  houses.  These  parallel  ranges  are 
separated  from  the  main  buildings  by  a  canal,  over  which  a 
central  and  two  lateral  bridges  are  thrown.  These  canals 
terminate  in  a  square  basin  at  the  extremity  of  the  wings  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  in  front  of  the  colossal  gateways,  which  aiford 
an  entrance  within  the  brings  from  the  river  side.  In  the 
inner  area,  occuppng  62,307  square  feet,  there  are  four  unco- 
vered slips  for  the  construction  of  the  largest,  and  two  for  that 
of  the  smallest  class  of  vessels  of  war.     The  outer  ranges  of 
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buildings,  besides  the  piazzas,  have  on  the  ground-floor  a 
succession  of  arched  rooms,  some  of  which  are  used  as  ofiiccs, 
stores,  residence  for  cmploijh,  &c.  Above  these  are  grand 
suites  of  rooms,  consisting  of  long'and  beautifully  ornamented 
galleries,  a  library,  coimcil,  general  assembly  rooms,  and  one 
of  the  finest  parade  staircases  ever  seen.  The  stairs  are 
arranged  in  double  opposite  flights ;  a  grand  open  gallery 
extends  round  tlu-ee  sides,  lighted  by  large  windows,  and 
double  ranges  of  rich  Corinthian  columns  of  great  size  support 
the  sofiit,  arranged  in  square  ornamented  compartments. 
These  various  room-s  are  appropriately  filled  with  weapons  of 
naval  warfare,  charts,  nautical  instruments  (chiefly  of  English 
manufacture),  models  of  ships  of  war  of  various  sizes,  boats, 
land  and  sea  telegraphs ;  the  most  curious  among  these  are  the 
boat  which  gave  Alexis,  the  father  of  Peter  the  Great,  the 
desire  to  have  a  navy ;  the  veritable  arm-chair  in  which  Peter 
used  to  sit  at  the  Navy  Board ;  of  Orlofl^s  celebrated  "  Magi," 
so  renowned  at  the  sea-fight  of  Tchesme,  in  1770,  &c.  &c. 

The  method  adopted  of  transporting  the  vessels  built  in  the 
Admiralty  shps  is  very  curious.  In  consequence  of  the  extreme 
shallowness  of  the  river  Neva  (there  is  scarcely  eight  feet  of 
water  from  the  dock-yard  to  below  the  bar,  and  twenty  feet 
beyond  that  as  far  as  Cronstadt),  vessels  are  obliged  to  be  taken 
down  by  means  of  immense  floating  machines,  sloped  so  as  to 
embrace  the  ship;  they  are  called  "Camels."  The  idea  of 
these  machines  is  evidently  copied  from  the  Venetians,  who  used 
similar  contrivances.  Each  of  these  camels  is  250  feet  long, 
and  30  broad.  From  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  men,  and 
a  great  many  capstans  are  employed  in  the  operation.  On  the 
land  side  of  the  Admiralty  are  beautiful  Boulevards,  on  which 
is  a  constant  fashionable  promenade. 

Proceeding  into  the  Admiralty  Square  there  are  two 
immense  semi-circular  recesses,  in  one  of  which  is  Isaac 
Square;   in   the  centre  of  this  is  the  church  of  that   name, 
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iilirady  described,  iind  in  llic  (itlici  is  llif  I'alaco  of  tlic  Etat 
Majoi'. 

Here  is  transacted  all  matters  connected  witli  the  inunensc 
army  of  Russia,  which  is  never  less  than  half  a  niilliun  of  men, 
and  in  war  time  considerably  more  numerous.  In  this 
biiildiuii  are  numerous  suites  of  rooms  devoted  to  military 
affairs,  each  having  its  separate  department,  various  Chcmcel- 
Icrtc,  &c.  &c.  In  the  Library  there  is  a  bust  of  Peter  the 
Great,  by  Carlo  Albagini,  placed  on  a  tall  pedestal  of  green 
Hussian  marble  ;  in  front  of  the  bust,  in  a  silver  gilt  case, 
resting  on  a  golden  eagle  affixed  to  the  pedestal,  is  the  original 
code  of  the  empire,  dictated  by  Peter  himself;  it  is  kept  under 
lock  and  key,  and  is  a  great  curiosity.  Dr.  Granville,  who  saw 
several  autograph  letters,  ukases,  and  other  original  docmnents 
beaiing  the  signature  of  Peter,  describes  the  name  as 
■written  with  the  t  out  of  the  line,  and  the  final  r  marked 
strong  by  the  addition  of  the  rjerr,  a  Russian  character 
employed  to  that  effect.  Another  curiosity  here  is  the  "  War 
game  table,"  on  which  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  when  Grand 
Duke,  used  to  play  ^\ith  General  Paskewitch ;  this  very 
complicated  game  was  invented  some  years  ago  by  Ludovic  Hell- 
Avig,  and  it  consists  in  giving  and  defending  military  attacks, 
mancEuvring  an  army  in  the  field,  taking  forts,  &c.  It  is  said 
to  be  m.ore  instructive  than  even  Chess,  and  most  valuable  to 
the  young  officers.  Here  also  is  that  celebrated  room  called  the 
Incombustible  Hall,  formed  entirely  of  cast  iron ;  not  a  particle 
of  wood  being  used  in  the  structure.  It  is  250  feet  long,  and 
100  wide  ;  it  is  vaulted  and  supported  by  10  pillars  of  70  to 
80  feet  in  height.  In  this  are  deposited  all  the  mihtary 
archives  of  Russia,  fi-om  1719  to  the  present  time.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  this  building,  when  we 
learn  that  nearly  twelve  hundred  persons  reside  there,  besides 
the  space  devoted  to  the  numerous  departments,  &c. 

The  Militan-  School,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  "  Ecole 
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superieure  (hi  Genie"  is  held  in  the:  chateau  where 
the  luafortimate  Paul  terminated  his  days  (i.  e.  murdered  by 
strangulation)  ;  the  scene  of  the  foul  deed  is  barred  for  ever 
from  the  sight  of  man  by  the  walhng  u^J  of  the  doors  of  the 
room.  Tliis  school  is  exclusively  for  the  education  of  Engineer 
officers.  The  officer  students  are  some  of  them  instructed  at 
the  cost  of  the  Crown,  having  a  salary  and  an  allowance  for 
lodging,  according  to  their  rank.  The  conducteurs  are  wholly 
maintained  by  the  state.  A  great  number  of  the  iUves  who  belong 
to  the  nobility,  are  supported  at  their  own  expense ;  they  are 
admitted  upon  examination  of  fitness,  from  the  age  of  foiuteen 
to  eighteen,  and  on  completion  of  their  studies  are  sent  to  the 
army  corps  of  engineers,  sappers  and  pioneers,  with  the  rank 
of  Ensign  or  sub-Lieutenant. 

The  students  wear  a  sort  of  unifonn,  and  perform  all  their 
movements  a  la  milifaire.  There  is  a  large  model  room  of 
fortifications,  &c.,  upon  which  the  students  are  instructed, 
taking  them  to  pieces,  and  re-constructing  them,  &c. 

This  is  an  admirable  establishment,  and  is  always  under  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
superintend  the  various  departments. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  Admiralty  Square,  immediately 
facing  St.  Isaac's  Church,  and  between  that  and  the  great  bridge 
(Isaac's)  over  the  Neva,  stands  the  colossal  Statue  of  Peter  the 
Great.  This  truly  splendid  gi'oup,  perhaps  the  finest  in  tlie 
world,  is  placed  upon  a  granite  rock,  and  is,  from  its  situation, 
commanding  size,  and  correct  and  elegant  casting,  "  the 
observed  of  all  observers."  The  huge  block  of  granite  wliich 
forms  the  pedestal,  upwards  of  fifteen  hundi'ed  tons  in  weight, 
was  conveyed  from  a  marsh  at  a  distance  of  four  English  miles 
from  St.  Petersburg]!,  and  two  miles  from  the  sea. 

In  a  grooved  railway,  corresponding  with  an  opposite  grooved 
space,  fixed  to  the  basis  of  a  rock,  were  placed  cannon  baU.s, 
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and  as  the  stone  was  nioxcd  forwards  ])y  means  of  ropes,  jjullies, 
and  windlasses,  drawn  botli  by  men  and  horses,  tlie  balls  over 
which  it  passed  were  brought  to  the  front.  A  drummer  was 
stationed  on  the  rock  to  give  a  signal  to  the  workmen.  Its 
size  when  brought -to  St.  retersbiirgh  was  between  forty  and 
fifty  feet  in  length,  upwards  of  twenty  in  breadth,  and  as 
much  in  height. 

On  approaching  near  to  the  rock,  the  simple  inscription 
fixed  on  it  in  bronze  letters,  "  Petro  Primo,  Catharina  Secunda, 
M,DCCLXXXII,"  meets  the  eye. 

The  same  inscription,  in  the  Russian  language,  appears  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  area  is  enclosed  within  a  handsome 
railing  placed  between  granite  pillars.  The  idea  of  Falconet, 
the  French  arcliitect,  commissioned  to  erect  an  equestrian 
statue  to  the  extraordinary  man  at  whose  command  a  few 
scattered  huts  of  fishermen  were  converted  into  palaces,  was  to 
represent  the  hero  as  conquering,  by  entei-prize  and  personal 
courage,  difficulties  almost  insimnountable.  This  the  artist 
imagined  might  be  properly  represented  by  placing  Peter  on  a 
fiery  steed,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  taught  by  skill, 
management,  and  perseverance,  to  rush  up  a  steep  and 
precipitous  rock  to  the  very  brink  of  a  precipice,  over  which 
the  animal  and  the  Imperial  rider  pause  ^vithout  fear,  and  in  an 
attitude  of  triumph.  The  horse  rears  ^^ith  his  fore  feet  in  the 
air,  and  seems  to  be  impatient  of  i^straint,  while  the  sovereign 
surveys,  with  serene  countenance,  his  capital  rising  out  of  the 
waters,  over  which  he  extends  the  hand  of  protection.  The 
bold  manner  in  which  the  group  has  been  made  to  rest  on  the 
hind  legs  of  the  horse  only,  is  not  more  surprising  than  the 
skill  with  which  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  allegorical 
figui'e  of  the  serjient  of  en\'y  spimied  by  the  horse  to  assist  in 
upholding  so  gigantic  a  mass.  This  monument  of  bronze  is 
said  to  have  been  cast  at  a  single  jet.     The  head  was  modelled 
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by  Mademoiselle  Calot,  a  female  artist  of  gi-eat  merit,  and  is 
admitted  to  be  a  strong  resemblance  to  Peter. 

The  height  of  the  figure  of  the  Emperor  is  11  feet,  that  of 
the  horiie  17  feet.  The  bronze  is,  in  the  tliinnest  part,  the 
fourth  of  an  inch  only,  and  one  inch  in  the  thickest  part,  the 
general  weight  of  metal  in  the  group  is  equal  to  36,636  Enghsh 
pounds. 

A  venerable  Russian  noble,  who  was  living  at  St.  Petersburgh 
when  this  monument  was  in  progi-ess,  informed  Dr.  Granville 
that  as  soon  as  the  artist  had  formed  his  conception  of  the 
design  he  communicated  it  to  the  Empress,  together  with  the 
impossibiUty  of  naturally  representing  so  stiiking  a  position  of 
man  and  animal,  without  having  before  his  eyes  a  horse  and  rider 
in  the  attitude  he  had  devised.  General  MeUssino,  an  officer 
having  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  expert,  as  well  as  the 
boldest  rider  of  the  day,  to  whom  the  difficulties  of  the  architect 
were  made  known,  offered  to  ride  daily  one  of  Comit  Alexis 
Orloff's  best  Arabians  to  the  summit  of  a  steep  artificial  mound 
formed  for  the  purpose,  accustoming  the  horse  to  gaUop  up  to 
it,  and  to  halt  suddenly,  Avith  his  fore  legs  raised,  pawing 
the  air,  over  the  brmk  of  a  precipice.  This  dangerous  experi- 
ment was  camied  into  effect  by  the  General  for  some  days, 
in  the  presence  of  several  sjiectators  and  of  Falconet,  who 
sketched  the  various  movements  and  parts  of  the  group  from 
day  to  day,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  produce  tliis  beautiful 
specimen  of  casting.  It  vdll  always  be  a  matter  of  regret  that 
the  chisel  of  Falconet,  wliich  had  been  so  successfidly 
employed  in  giving  to  the  world  so  perfect  a  group,  should 
have  interfered  with  the  rude  form  and  outlines  of  the  gigantic 
block,  of  granite  selected  for  its  support.  The  paring  and 
bevelUng  and  scooping  out  to  which  the  original  rock  was 
subjected,  have  greatly  injured  the  grand  and  imposing  effect  it 
would  otherwise  have  had ;  have  diminished  the  size  of  this 
unique  pedestal  to  almost  incorrect  proportions,  and  given  it  the 
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a])i)parancc  of  an  artificial  inclinod  piano,  wliore  a  null*  and 
lnokon  rock,  with  its  natural  and  picturesque  angles  and 
fractures  was  required. 

Innncdiatcly  after  passing  the  statue  jxM  descrihed,  th(^ 
visitor  comes  to  Isaac  Bridge. 

This  is  composed  of  twenty  large  and  lofty  pontons,  strongly 
decked ;  and  being  pointed  at  the  extremities  they  are  fastened 
together  by  proper  means,  and  held  finnly  in  their  places  by 
anchors.  Over  these  a  thick  and  solid  floor  of  planks  is  laid, 
with  a  foot  path  on  each  side.  This  bridge  is  1050  feet  long, 
and  sixty  feet  wide  ;  there  are  two  drawbridges  which  are  open 
at  night  for  the  purpose  of  letting  ships  through. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  floating  blocks  of  ice,  which 
descend  from  the  Ladoga,  the  ponton  or  boat  bridges  on  the 
Neva  are  removed,  and  all  carriage  communication  ceases  for  a 
time  between  the  Southern  and  the  Northern  districts  of  the 
city.  At  first  a  few  boats,  and  those  only  of  a  large  size,  are 
allowed  to  carry  passengers  from  one  bank  to  the  other;  but  in 
a  short  time  after,  as  the  river  becomes  more  and  more  blocked 
up,  and  its  navigation  is  interrupted  by  the  ice,  no  boat  is 
allowed  to  cross  by  the  police,  who  are  exceedingly  and 
commendably  vigilant  in  every  thing  relative  to  pubUc  safety 
connected  with  the  river. 

Formerly,  when  the  Isaac  Bridge  consisted  oul)-  of  a  number 
of  ordinary  barges,  the  operation  of  breaking  it  up  and  remo%'ing 
its  various  parts  was  much  more  slow  and  troublesome  than  at 
present.  By  letting  go  the  chain  cables  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  boats,  and  loosening  the  fostening  of  the  extremities  of  the 
bridge  nearest  to  the  Admiraltj-,  the  entire  bridge  floats  round 
with  the  stream  to  the  opposite  side  along  the  quay  of 
Vassileiostrow.  Sometimes  the  ice  disappears  again  in  a  few 
days,  when  the  bridge  is  replaced  by  carrpng  a  hawser  from 
the  inshore  anchor  oflT  the  south  bank  to  a  free  end  of  the 
bridge,  and  warping  it  back  to  its  place.     The  replacing  the 
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bridge  when  tlie  ice  is  fast  is  not  so  easily  nor  so  cxjjeditiously 
accomplished  as  under  more  ordinary  circumstances.  They  are 
obliged  to  loosen  all  the  boats  after  removing  the  roadway 
above  them,  which  serves  to  fasten  together  and  place  them 
one  by  one  in  a  canal  cut  on  piu-pose  through  the  ice  aci-oss  the 
Neva.  The  ice  is  seldom  more  than  from  six  or  eight  inches 
in  tliickness ;  and  yet,  dm-iug  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  it 
will  bear  vast  numbers  of  people  and  carriages  of  all  sorts  upon 
its  siu-facc,  in  all  those  parts  which  are  marked  out  by  the 
poHce,  by  means  of  leafy  branches  of  fir  stuck  upright  on  each 
side  like  rows  of  trees.  At  that  time  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  banks  of  the  river  is  constant,  and  at  all  points,  and 
excursions  to  and  from  Cronstadt  in  sledges  are  very  numerous 
and  frequent.  The  congelation  of  the  Neva  is  annoiuiced  by 
the  appearance  of  small  flakes  of  ice  chiving  about  on  the 
surface  for  several  days,  which  gi-adually  increase,  then  stop 
and  fi-eeze  together.  The  roads  marked  between  the  firs,  by 
the  number  of  vehicles  and  travellers  that  jiass  over  them, 
acquire  such  a  degree  of  condensity  that  they  may  still  be 
travelled  without  danger  even  when  the  ice  all  about  is  full  of 
holes.  Not  only  in  to'vvn  or  on  small  ti-acts  are  such  winter 
ways  in  use,  but  the  coramon  carriage-road  fi'om  St.  Petersburgh 
to  Cronstadt  runs  down  the  Neva  in  a  direct  line  over  the 
gidf ;  it  is  likewise  marked  out  by  fir  branches,  and  by  the  side 
of  it  are  several  guard  houses,  and  a  bating  booth.  In  spring, 
when  the  sun  displays  its  effects,  the  snow  Avater  accumulates 
on  the  ice,  and  so  long  as  this  remains  apparent  there  is  no 
danger;  but  when  the  water  disappears  and  the  surface 
becomes  grey,  the  breaking  up  is  at  hand,  which  usually  comes 
on  with  a  westerly  wind.  The  roads  hold  fast  the  longest ;  so 
that  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  people  walking  over  it 
at  the  same  time  that  boats  are  passing  and  repassing  only  a 
few  paces  from  them.  The  common  people  are  entirely 
heedless  of  this  danger,  frequently  encountering  it  on  the  most 
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triflinn^  occasions.  The  j)olicc  officers  endeavour  to  cool  their 
wanton  courage  by  threat.s  and  strokes  of  the  cane,  wliile  some 
Englishmen,  perhaps,  on  tlie  quay,  are  encouraging  them  by 
wagers  and  rewards. 

On  the  first  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  in  iVIarch  or  Ajjril,  the 
Isaac  Bridge  is  again  removed  until  the  last  blocks  of  ice  from 
the  Ladoga  have  floated  down  the  river. 

This  frequent  removal  of  the  only  means  of  communication 
between  the  populous  parts  of  the  metropolis  on  the  north  and 
those  to  the  south  of  the  river,  is  productive  of  great  incon- 
venience. Itis  also  prejudicial  as  well  as  inconvenient,  since  the 
whole  2)opulation  of  Vassileiostrow  is  chiefly  dependant  on  the 
sovithern  districts  for  a  daily  supply  of  some  of  the  necessaries 
of  Hfe,  and  also  for  the  best  medical  and  surgical  assistance. 
The  inhabitants  of  St.  Petersburgh,  therefore,  watch  the 
appearance  of  the  first  masses  of  ice  on  the  Neva,  which 
announce  its  coagulation  with  great  anxiety,  and  the  probable 
removal  of  the  bridges  at  those  times  forms  one  of  the  most 
prominent  topics  of  conversation  in  every  class  of  society. 
TLnd  hence,  too,  the  final  breaking  up  and  disappearance  of 
the  ice  on  the  Neva  in  the  spring  is  a  subject  of  general 
rejoicing.  The  public  ceremony  wliich  takes  place  on  that 
occasion  is  of  the  gayest  description.  The  commandant  of  the 
fortress,  rowing  in  state  across  the  river  at  the  firing  of 
artillery,  waits  on  the  Emperor  in  his  palace,  and  presents  his 
Majesty  with  a  cup  filled  with  the  pure  element,  in  token  of 
the  restored  navigation  of  the  Neva. 

The  Citadel,  or  Fortress,  is  situated  on  a  small  island  in  the 
Neva,  exactly  opposite  to  the  Marble  Palace ;  it  was  erected 
by  Peter  the  Great  in  1703,  and  was  originally  only  an 
earthem  [rampart,  and  the  first  foundation  ^of  the  city  of  St. 
Petersburgh.  It  is  now  fortified  by  five  regular  bastions, 
which  range  round  the  island  to  the  extent  of  nearly  an 
English  mile.     On  the  land  side  of  the  bastions  are  even  now 
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mere  ramparts  covered  with  grass,  and  communication  exists 
on  this  part  by  means  of  drawbridges  with  the  Island  of  St. 
Petersbuigh,  on  wliich  are  also  some  fortifications  opposite 
to  the  citadel. 

On  the  river  side  it  is  surrounded  by  walls  cased  mth 
granite,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  large  gate  or  sallj-port, 
used  particularly  when  persons  visit  the  citadel  by  water  or 
over  the  ice.  ^Vhatever  may  have  been  the  importance 
attached  to  this  fortress  in  the  time  of  Peter,  it  is  manifest 
that  at  present  it  can  neither  serve  for  the  defence  of  the  city 
nor  defend  even  itself  in  case  of  attack ;  an  event  not  likely  to 
take  place  :  but  although  its  utility  as  a  place  of  defence  may 
be  questionable,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  forming  a 
handsome  and  prominent  object  of  embeUishment  to  the  river. 
In  this  island  also  is  the  Royal  IVIint.  "  We  were  first  in- 
troduced," says  a  modem  tourist,  "  into  the  assay  room  on  the 
groimd  floor,  which,  considering  the  value  in  gold  it  contains, 
I  was  surprised  to  see  imguarded  by  any  sentinel  at  the  door. 
We  had,  however,  passed  through  some  guards  in  an  ante-cham- 
ber. Some  large  vessels  made  of  thick  ■\\Tought  iron,  containing 
the  ingots  of  gold  as  they  arrive  from  the  mines  in  Siberia, 
are  kept  in  this  room.  The  amount  of  this  metal  received  from 
thence  annually  at  the  mint,  is  250  poods  or  144,000  ounces ; 
that  of  silver  is,  1 ,200  poods ;  from  which  latter  quantity  25  poods 
more  of  gold  are  obtained.  In  the  ingots  of  Siberian  gold 
there  is  generally  found  in  the  250  poods  about  20  poods  of 
silver.  The  gold  ingots  from  Siberia  are  one  foot  long  and 
fom'  inches  and  a  half  w'ide  and  deep.  These  ingots  bear  a 
particular  stamp;  they  contain  always  a  certain  quantity  of 
silver,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  operation  performed  in  this 
room  to  separate." 

"  The  proportions  of  silver,"  continues  our  author,  "  added 
to  the  gold  ingot  to  be  parted  in  order  to  accomphsh  that 
process,  are  three  parts  to  one  of  gold.     These  are  melted 
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to;^etliei',  broken  into  sniiill  lougli  [jiecps,  acted  upon  by 
aqnafortis,  wliii-li  dissolves  the  silver,  and  the  solution  is 
deeauted.  From  this  soliilinn  tlie  silver  is  thrown  down  in  a 
metallic  state,  by  clean  lamina*  of  copper  being  innnerscd  in 
the  decanted  liquid.  The  gold  thus  freed  of  its  union  with 
the  2)rincipul  part  (jf  the  silver,  is  washed  with  sulphuric  acid, 
to  clear  it  of  even  tlie  most  minute  particle  of  that  alloy,  when 
it  appears  under  the  form  of  a  didl  yellow  earthy  substance, 
like  the  native  gold  earth  found  near  Peru.  This  substance 
is  jJure  gold,  susceptible  of  the  finest  polish  hy  friction,  and, 
being  melted  in  large  crucibles,  forms  the  ingots  of  pure  gold 
fit  for  the  piu-posc  of  coining.  These  ingots  weigh  three 
poods  each,  which  is  equal  to  1,728  ounces.  In  passing 
through  the  operation  of  melting  and  casting  into  ingots,  the 
metal  suffers  no  loss  whatever. 

"The  resulting  solutions  of  both  the  sulphate  and  nitrate  of 
silver  are  treating  in  the  adjoining  room,  by  means  of  large 
bars  of  cojiper  immersed  in  them,  and  the  silver  is  thus  col- 
lected ;  the  smelting  of  both  the  oxide  of  gold  and  silver, 
obtained  by  the  ])reHminary  operations,  are  can-ied  on  in  the 
usual  way  in  other  apartments. 

"•  The  process  of  mercmializing  the  silver  and  bm-ning  the 
slags,  or  the  combustion  of  lead,  is  very  unwholsome  ;  the 
workmen  are  very  often  changed,  and  the  police  adopt,  as  a 
species  of  pvmislunent  to  refractory  or  disobedient  scrccuds,  to 
send  them  to  work  gratuitously  in  these  rooms  for  a  few  days, 
and  the  correction  is  so  efficacious,  that  cidprits  arc  never 
knowni  to  undergo  the  penalty  a  second  time. 

"  The  men  employed  in  the  Royal  Mint  have  a  sort  of 
hereditary  title,  the  sire  leaves  his  office  to  his  son,  and  he  in 
liis  turn  is  succeeded  by  his  offspring,  all  of  whom  bear  the 
tUstinctive  name  of '  Les  Hommes  de  la  Monnoie.' 

"  The  final   operation  of  stamping  or  coining"  is  peifoimed 
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by  six  beautiful  machines,  whicli  are  set  in  motion  by  a  steam 
engine  made  in  England. 

"  The  copper  money  (first  introduced  into  Russia  by  Peter 
the  Great  in  1704)  is  not  coined  at  the  St.  Petersburgh  Mint, 
but  at  Ekatherineburg,  Ijorsk  and  Souzoun.  The  entire 
quantity  of  money  of  every  description  coined  and  put  in 
circulation  from  1718  to  1818,  amounts,  according  to  Wey- 
demeyer,  to  tliree  hundred  millions  of  roubles." 

Within  an  open  space  in  the  citadel  stands  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  it  was  erected  by  order  of  Peter  the 
Great,  and  dedicated  to  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul :  it  is 
remarkable  for  having  only  a  single  cupola,  and  a  tower  206 
feet  liigh,  which  contains  a  chiming  clock,  said  to  have  cost 
45,000  roubles.  A  gilt  spire  of  the  height  of  154  feet,  having 
a  ball  and  cross  supported  by  the  arm  of  an  angel,  rises  from 
this  tower  ;  a  fitting  companion,  or  rather  brilliant  rival  of  that 
which  rises  in  glittering  pride  from  the  tower  of  the 
Admiralty. 

The  interior  of  this  church  is  beautifully  chaste  and  simple 
in  its  arcliitecture,  and  hero  repose  the  earthly  remains  of  all 
the  Sovereigns  of  Russia  since  the  adoption  of  the  Imperial 
dignity. 

AVhatever  pride  these  Autocrats  may  have  possessed  while 
living,  here  their  rotting  remnants  display  no  pomp  ;  no  storied 
urn,  in  elaborate  eulogy,  conceals  their  vices, 

*'  Nor  flatter3-  soothes  tlip  dull  rold  ear  of  doath  ;" 

but  round  the  altar,  in  plain  square  tombs,  lie  those  once 
mighty  ones,  ranged  beside  each  other ;  the  solitary  initials  of 
the  decaying  worm,  and  the  arms  of  Russia,  being  all  that  is 
marked  upon  their  mortal  resting  places.  A  rich  velvet  pall, 
indeed,  is  thrown  over  the  tomb,  but  this  only  bears  the 
initials  of  its  tenant,  embroidered  in  gold.     Here  arc  also 
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hundreds  of  military  trophies,  consisting  of  standards,  batons, 
keys  of  cities  and  fortresses,  the  various  proofs  of  Russian 
prowess. 

We  shall  take  advantage  of  this  fitting  opportunity  to  give 
a  general  idea  of  the  services  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greco- 
Russian  Church  (the  religion  of  the  state).  The  hierarchy  of 
the  Russian  church  is  like  the  Roman,  with  the  exception  of 
its  not  having  a  supreme  Pontiff.  Peter  the  Great  having 
abohshed  the  Patriarchal  authority,  vested  the  power  in 
himself  and  successors.  Catharine  the  Second  followed  up  this 
bold  measure,  by  uniting  the  chm-ch  property  to  thestate ;  the 
clergy  being  paid  fi'om  that  time  from  other  sources.  The  clergy 
are  di\ided  into  monastic  and  secular;  the  dignities  of  the 
former  are,  the  Metropolitan  Archbishop,  Bishop,  Archiman- 
drite, Hegoumenos  (Abbot),  Hiero-monachs  (deacons  and 
priors).  Monk  or  Friar.  There  is  still  a  Patriarch,  although 
shorn  of  liis  former  power;  four  Metropolitans,  13  Archbishops, 
and  20  Bishops.  The  empire  of  Russia  is  divided  into  thirty- 
seven  dioceses,  over  which  the  last  named  ecclesiastics  have 
the  pious  care. 

Those  who  are  classed  as  secular  clergy,  are  such  as  have 
been  clerical  students,  and  are  ordained  by  the  Bishops  as 
Deacons,  and  afterwards  become  Priests  of  parishes,  the  clerical 
duties  of  which  they  perform. 

The  liighest  dignities  to  which  these  secular  priests  can 
aspire,  are  proto-presbyters.  Unlike  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  those  of  the  Russian  church  must  be  married  before 
they  can  officiate  as  secular  priests ;  but  he  is  forbidden  to 
many  a  second  wife,  although  he  may  continue  his  duties  as  a 
widower.  The  monastic  clergy  cannot  marry  nor  be  absolved 
from  their  vows  under  any  circumstance.  In  the  Greco- 
Russian  church,  pliu-ality  of  benefice  is  never  allowed,  nor  are 
tithes  (that  system  of  constant  Htigation  and  heart  bm-ning) 
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known  among  them ;  the  discipline  of  the  monastic  clergy  is 
the  same  as  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

The  dress  of  the  monastic  clergy  is  always  black,  they  wear  a 
Klobouk,  or  high  cylindrical  cap,'with  a  flowing  veil  on  the  head ; 
the  secular  clergy  wear  a  broad  brimmed  hat :  they  are  allowed 
to'wear  cloth  or  silk  of  any  color,  but,  hke  the  monastic  order,  the 
garment  must  be  loose ;  both  classes  wear  beards,  except  when 
out  of  the  Russian  dominions,  when  they  can,  by  permission, 
be  dispensed  with.  The  monastic  clergy  are  much  better 
educated  than  the  secular,  and  among  them  are  to  be  found 
many  of  great  learning,  and  sincere,  but  unostentatious  piety. 

The  holy  synod  was  instituted  by  Peter  the  Great,  when  he 
altered  the  government  of  the  Greco-Russian  church.  It  has 
the  executive  control  of  the  church,  except  that  its  power  is 
modified  by  the  procurator-general,  who  is  a  layman  appointed 
by  the  Emperor  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  S3mod. 

This  establishment  is  charged  with  the  registration  of  all 
births  and  deaths,  andpubhshes  annual  bills  of  mortality ;  but 
these  are  confined  to  their  own  faith. 

By  the  statistical  tables  of  the  Russian  empire  lately 
pubHshed,  it  appears  that  there  are  216,000  ecclesiastics  of  all 
rehgions  in  that  country. 

The  number  of  chiu-chesin  St.  Petersburgh,  although  gi'eat, 
is  not  so  large  as  that  at  Moscow.  The  metropoHtan  of  St. 
Petersburgh  bears  the  title  of  Archimandrite  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Alexander  Nevsko'i. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  primitive  state  in  which  the 
Russians  perform  their  devotions :  no  exclusive  classing  of 
individuals,  no  cushioned  pews,  nor  silken  hassocks,  to  render 
piety  pleasant ;  but  here  (fitting  equality  in  the  temple  of  the 
Deity)  the  Prince  and  the  boor,  the  perfumed  belle  and  the 
ruddy  peasant,  must  stand  or  kneel  (for  there  are  no  seats), 
together  on  the  same  rough  stone,  and  in  the  same  equaUty 
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of  state  worship,  their  God  ;  hut  llic  tlu-cshold  passed,  rank 
resumes  its  pomj),  and  ])vide  is  af^aiii  in  the  aseeiidant. 

The  service  is  k)ng  and  coiiiplicated,  and  h(>ars  a  very  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  the  Roman  ritual ;  it  is  performed  in  a 
sort  of  recitative,  and  in  tlic  Slavonic  language ;  the  Psalms 
and  Ilvmns  arc  sung  by  well  trained  choral  singers,  but  no 
musical  instrinnent  of  any  kind  is  permitted.  In  the  Greek 
churches  three  distinct  services  are  performed  every  day  in  the 
week,  at  all  churches  the  vespers,  and  on  festivals  the  mid- 
night ser\"ice,  the  matins,  and  the  liturgy.  The  festivals  in 
the  Greek  church  arc  always  observed  from  sun  set  to  sun  set. 
The  splendour  of  the  costumes  of  the  high  dignitaries  of  the 
Greco-Russian  church,  with  its  gUttcring  adjuncts,  the  highly 
decorative  architectiu'al  character  of  the  interior  of  most  of 
them,  render  the  ceremonial  in  appearance  most  gorgeous 
and  imposing. 

The  usual  religious  ceremonies  observed,  are  the  benediction 
of  the  waters  in  January,  and  the  oblation  of  the  Paschal  Lamb 
at  Easter,  the  christenings  of  the  Royal  family,  the  singing  of 
Te  Deum  for  victories  of  the  Russian  arms,  and  the  laying  in 
state  and  funerals  of  the  Imperial  family ;  on  all  these 
occasions  the  Russian  clergy  display  their  full  pomp,  and  are 
costumed  in  theii-  most  gorgeous  robes.  Marriages  (par- 
ticularly if  the  parties  be  wealthy)  are  celebrated  with  great 
ceremony,  and  numerous  fiiends  of  the  contracting  parties  are 
invited  to  %^-itness  it ;  but  the  presence  of  the  bride's  parents  is 
always  dispensed  mth.  Tliis  ceremony  differs  so  much  from 
those  enjoined  by  other  religions,  that  we  shall  describe  it  at 
some  length. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  met  at  the  door  of  the  church 
by  the  officiating  priest,  who  presents  to  them  hghted  tapers, 
at  the  same  time  crossing  their  foreheads  three  times  with  his 
right  hand.     He  precedes  them  toward  the  sanctuary,  wliile 
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the  liiippy  pair  are  surrounded  by  gaily-attired  bridesmaids, 
incense  being  scattered  before  them.  A  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate prayer  is  now  made  by  the  priest,  with  his  face  towards 
the  sanctuary,  the  couple  being  immediately  behind  him — 
then  turning  to  them,  he  takes  the  rings  from  off  the  table, 
giving  one  to  each,  first  to  the  bridegroom,  and  then  to  the 
lady,  upon  which  he  tlien  proclaims  them  betrothed,  wliile 
they  as  often  exchange  the  lings  with  each  other.  These  are 
now  given  back  to  the  priest,  who  having  pre\iously  crossed  the 
foreheads  of  each  with  them,  he  then  places  the  rings  on  the 
fore  finger  of  the  right  hand  of  each ;  he  now  invokes  a  blessing 
upon  the  couple,  and  taking  the  hands  of  each  leads  them 
to  a  silken  carpet  spread  out  before  them.  Tliis  portion  of  the 
ceremony  begets  great  ciuiosity  on  the  part  of  the  spectators, 
for  like  the  marvellous  well  near  Florence,  or  that  of  St.  Keyne, 
in  Cornwall,  where  the  first  drinker  has  the  supremacy  for  life, 
so  the  first  who  steps  upon  this  carpet  claims  an  equal  right  to 
dominate.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  proverbial 
activity  of  the  ladies  does  not  fail  them  on  these  occasions, 
and  that  the  pretty  feet  of  the  brides  are  always  seen  first  upon 
the  carpet.  Two  silver  crowns  are  now  given  to  the  priest,  who 
places  one  on  the  head  of  each,  but  beginning  (very  ungal- 
lantly)  with  the  bridegroom.  The  conrmon  cup  is  now  blessed 
by  the  priest  and  given  by  liim  to  the  bridegroom,  who  sips 
thiice  from  it — the  cup  is  then  passed  to  the  lady,  who 
repeats  the  same  ceremony.  After  other  prayers,  in  wliicli 
the  choristers  chant  some  notes,  the  priest,  taking  the  right 
hands  of  the  couple,  leads  them  thrice  round  the  desk,  from 
east  to  west,  wliile  the  friends  of  the  parties  (as  many  as  can 
at  least,  for  tliis  again  is  lucky,  particularly  to  the  unmarried 
ladies)  hold  by  the  bridal  crowns.  An  invocation  is  now 
uttered  by  the  priest — two  others  are  pronoiuiced  upon  the 
removal  of  the  crowns ;  the  tapers  are  extinguished,  and  the 
parties  are  dismissed  by  the  priest  with  a  blessing. 
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These  ceremonies  al\v.ays  give  occasion  for  splendid  feasts, 
which  are  generally  held  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father. 
Here  the  mirth  and  feasting  is  unrestricted,  and  kej^t  up  to  a 
late  hour,  when,  before  any  of  the  company  leave,  the 
Passajonaiatetz  leads  the  bride  by  the  hand  into  her  bedcham- 
ber, where  he  consigns  her  to  the  care  of  the  manied  ladies  ; 
here  she  is  uiu-obed  and  habited  in  a  di-ess  appropriate  to  the 
occasion  ;  the  gentleman  with  the  long  name  then  conducts 
the  bridegroom  to  the  bridal  chamber ;  he,  on  the  retirement 
of  the  ladies,  assumes  the  schla-frock,  or  night  gown.  The 
doors  of  the  bed-chamber  are  now  tlirown  open,  and  all  the 
company  walk  in  procession  round,  diink  a  goblet  of 
Champaign  to  the  health  of  the  married  couple,  kiss  the 
bride's  hands,  who  returns  the  salutation  upon  the  cheek ;  the 
bridegroom  is  also  saluted,  and  after  the  whole  company  have 
with  one  acclaim  wished  the  pair  health  and  happiness,  they 
retire.  The  feasting,  dancing,  &c.  is  kept  up  for  three  days, 
and  on  the  eighth  day  the  married  couple  again  attend  church, 
where  the  ceremony  of  "  dissolving  the  crowns"  takes  place, 
by  the  priest  uttering  certain  prayers,  &c.  &c. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  in  Russia  have  also  some  circum- 
stances attending  them  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
country,  although  they  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  all 
Catholic  ones.  If  the  deceased  is  a  young  giil,  a  garland  of 
flowers  is  always  placed  on  the  head ;  if  the  corps  is  that  of  a 
married  woman,  a  rich  coiffe  takes  the  place  of  the  garland  ; 
the  shrouds  of  cliildren  are  always  of  a  pink  colour,  flowers 
are  placed  in  one  of  the  hands,  and  strewed  in  the  coffin ;  but 
in  all  cases  the  hands  are  crossed  upon  the  bosom.  A  priest 
is  sent  for  immediately  after  the  death,  who  perfumes  the 
body  \\ith  incense,  and  sings  a  psalmody  over  it.  On  the  third 
day,  the  body,  being  placed  in  its  coffin,  is  laid  upon  a  table, 
and  priests  and  clerks  attend  upon  it  night  and  day  until  it  is 
buried  ;  the  coffin  is  surrounded  by  burning  torches  :  but  if 
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the  deceased  be  a  gfirl,  foiualcs  of  her  own  age  watch  flic  Iwdy 
by  turns,  singing  psahns  all  the  time.  On  the  tliird  day  the 
funeral  takes  place,  the  coffin  being  still  open  while  the  short 
prayers  for  the  dead  are  being  uttered  ;  where  the  deceased  is 
wealthy  the  priests  attend  the  funeral  in  great  numbers, 
bearing  hghted  torches  and  singing  the  funeral  dirge.  After 
the  prayers  for  the  dead  are  over  the  relations  kiss  the  coffin, 
or  more  frequently  the  corpse.  The  colour  of  the  covering  of 
the  coffin  varies  according  to  the  age  or  sex  of  the  deceased  ; 
thus  for  young  people  and  cliildi'en  piiJv  is  always  used, 
crimson  for  women,  brown  for  Avidows ;  but  in  no  case  black. 

As  in  Scotland,  a  funeral  is  always  followed  by  a  feast,  the 
standing  dish  of  which  is  the  koutiya ;  this  dish  consists  of 
honey,  wheat,  and  raisins,  the  latter  being  placed  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  it  having  been  first  blessed  by  the  priest  who 
always  incenses  the  dish ;  and  it  is  afterwards  partaken  of  by 
all  present.  During  the  succeeding  forty  days  certain  prayers 
and  psalms  are  read  every  day  in  the  room  where  the  deceased 
died.  At  stated  intervals  during  this  period  the  relatives  of 
the  defunct  agam  attend  chiu'ch  to  partake  of  the  koutiya; 
tins  dish  is  laid  out  on  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  cluu-ch, 
again  blessed  by  the  priest,  and  it  is  considered  a  solemn  duty 
not  only  for  the  relatives  to  eat  of  it  there,  but  to  take  the 
fragments  home  with  them.  Every  funeral  ends  by  the  parties 
present  joining  in  the  requiem  ctemum.  Hired  moiu'ners 
(generally  women)  sometimes  attend  these  funerals ;  a  custom, 
as  our  readers  are  aware,  of  great  antiquity. 

The  Boitrse  (Exchange)  is  situate  on  the  eastern  point 
of  the  Vassileiostrow  quarter,  opposite  to  the  citadel,  and  is 
approached  from  the  city  by  the  Isaac  Bridge  The  building- 
is  in  the  form  of  a  parellelogram,  in  length  it  is  fifty  five  toises ; 
forty  one  -wide  and  fifteen  in  height.  Forty -four  noble  columns 
of  the  Doric  order  surroimd  it,  forming  a  piazza,  which  is 
approached  by  a  handsome  flight  of  gi-anite  steps  both  in  front 
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and  back.  The  interior  consists  of  an  elegant  liall,  wliieh  is 
126  feet  long  and  66  feet  wide  :  this  is  embellished  vnth 
emblematic  sculpture  of  large  size  ;  it  is  lighted  from  the  top, 
and  has  four  stoves,  which  add  considerably  to  the  ornaments 
of  the  room.  There  are  four  entrances,  and  several  convenient 
apai'tments  for  business,  winch  require  more  privacy.  The 
Bourse  of  St.  Petersburgh  stands  completely  insolated,  with  a 
handsome  semi-circidar  space  in  front  of  it ;  this  has  a  bold 
granite  quay,  fi-om  which  you  can  descend  to  the  water  by  two 
circular  inchned  planes  of  considerable  breadth,  at  each 
extremity  of  which  are  two  large  rostral  columns  ;  these  are  of 
granite,  having  at  their  bases  ornaments  of  allegorical  statues 
in  bronze;  the  shafts  are  formed  of  bronzed  prows  of  vessels, 
wliich  project  considerably ;  on  the  columns  are  anchors  and 
emblems  of  trade,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  a  group  of 
three  figures  of  Atlas  bearing  semi-globes,  Mhich,  in  times  of 
rejoicing  by  illiunination,  hold  immense  fires,  &c.  This 
Bourse  was  finished  in  1811,  but  it  was  not  open  for  business 
till  1816;  it  is  from  the  design  of  Monsieur  lonon,  a  French 
architect.  The  first  stone  of  it  was  laid  with  great  ceremony 
by  the  late  Emperor,  Alexander,  who  upon  that  occasion  gave 
a  very  splencUd  dinner  to  all  the  British  merchants  in  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  at  the  same  time  presented^each  with  a  gold 
medal,  said  to  be  of  the  value  of  six  guineas,  lia>ing  the  bust 
of  himself,  and  a  coiTcct  resemblance  of  the  neiv  exchange  on 
the  obverse.  Every  body  is  familiar  with  the  anecdote  of 
Peter  the  Great  himself  piloting,  in  sailors  clothes,  the  first 
foreign  vessel  that  arrived  at  Cronstadt,  in  1703,  and  the 
ludicrous  sm-prise  of  the  Dutch  skipper  in  finding  that  the 
Emperor  was  his  guide.  The  immense  progress  made  by 
Russia  in  commercial  importance  is  not  our  present  business 
to  describe,  but  which  we  shall  again  allude  to,  if  our 
prescribed  space  \Nill  permit.  "With  the  Russian,  commercial 
enterprise  is  not  merely  followed  as  a  piu'suit  to  obtain  a 
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liveliliood,   it  is    a   jiassiou  identical   with   liis   nature,   and 
extends  to  all  classes  of  society. 

The  Russian  carries  on  liis  traffic  with  the  most  intense 
and  extraordinary  perseverance ;  like  the  followers  of  Abraham, 
it  is  the  very  ne  plus  ultra  of  his  existence.  Storch  and 
other  writers  detail  curious  anecdotes  of  the  untiring  industry 
with  wliich  the  native  Russian  indulges  this  his  ruling 
passion,  and  several  instances  are  upon  authentic  record  of  the 
humble  serf  becoming  the  extensive  merchant  and  the 
millionaire.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  born  serf  to 
allow  his  lord  and  master  a  yearly  stipend  for  the  privilege  of 
trading  on  his  ovra  account,  called  an  ohrok.  Beginning  as 
a  Raznostcliik  (hawker),  contenting  liimself  with  small  profits 
but  frequent  sales  (for  he  will  sell  if  he  can  obtain  the  smallest 
possible  profit),  he  soon  becomes  the  keeper  of  a  shop  (lavka), 
where,  by  turning  usurer  on  a  small  scale  to  his  late  comrades, 
the  hawkers,  he  quickly  ascends  the  tliii'd  step  on  the  ladder 
of  fortune  ;  the  other  degrees  are  less  difficult  of  attainment, 
his  natiu'al  shrewdness  and  ceaseless  industry  being  the  chief 
means  to  that  end. 

"  I  was  surprised,"  says  a  late  visitor  to  St.  Peterburgh,  "  to 
see  some  apparently  common  men,  ranging  freely  and  uncon- 
trolled about  the  merchant's  counting-house,  opening  drawers, 
taking  out  bills  of  exchange,  carrying  away  money  and 
sometimes  bringing  it,  without  any  ajiparent  commmiication 
with  or  notice  on  the  part  of  the  principals."  This  is 
explained  by  the  institution  of  the  Artels  ;  these  arc  separate 
companies  of  labourers  and  porters  (chiefly  the  boors  of  the 
crown  from  Archangel)  hired  for  the  purpose  of  working  on  the 
exchange  and  its  warehouses,  shops,  and  cellars.  An  Ariel  is 
composed  of  two  or  three  score  of  stout,  dexterous,  and  trusty 
fellows,  who  choose  an  aldennan  from  their  o^vir  body,  from 
whom  the  company  is  usually  named.  Every  Artelschtschik, 
in  order  to  obtain  admission,  must  be  proposed  and  elected  by 
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tlio  rest,  and  give  f5iifficiciit  security  for  five,  six,  or  seven 

hundred    roubles  ;    in    eoiisidenition    of  which   the   Artel    is 

responsible  for  all  damages  and   breaches  of  trust  committed 

by  its  members.     By  this  regulation  merchants  are  enablcKl 

not  only  to  employ  these  ])eople  in  businesses  which  require 

strength  and  skill  alone,  but  can  trust  them  in  money  matters 

and  other  affaii-s    of  consequence.      The  Artelschtschik  are 

many  times  known  to  caiTy  several  thousand  roubles  in  the 

bosom  of  their  kaftans,  where  they  usually  keep   things   of 

value ;  and  they  are  not  less  celebrated  for  their  dexterity  than 

for  their  honesty,  for  there  never  has  been  known  an  instance 

in  which  they  have  been  accused  of  robber-}',  and  thcii-  care  is 

so   great   that   they   are    to   be  seen   in    the   most   crowded 

thoroughfares  carrpng  the  most  brittle  and  valuable  goods. 

The  Russian  merchants  from  the  interior  of  the  empire,  repair 

at  a  stated  time  to  St.  Petersbui-gh  fthe  commerce  here,  being 

abnost  entirely  passive,  is  cliiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  factors, 

who  are,  generally  speaking,  foreigners),  where  they  bargain 

with  the  factors  for  the  sale   of  their   commodities.     This 

accomplished,  they  enter  into  contracts   to  deliver  the  goods 

according  to  the  particulars  therein  mentioned,  at  which  time 

they  commonly  receive  the  half  or  part  of  the  purchase  money, 

though  the  goods  are  not  to  be  deUvered  till  the  follomng 

spring  or  summer,  by  barks  then  to  come  do^Ti  the  Lagoda 

canal.      The   qviahty  of  the   goods   is  then   pronounced  by 

sworn  hrackers,  or  sorters,  according  to  the  kind  named  in  the 

contract.     The  articles  of  importation  are  either  disposed  of 

by  the  Russian  merchants  tlnough  the  resident  factors,  or  the 

latter  delivers  them  for  sale  at  foreign  markets.     In  both  cases 

the   Russian    to   whose   order  they   came  receives  them  on 

condition  of  paying  for  them  by  instahnents.     The  Russian 

merchant,  therefore,  is  paid  for  his  exports  before  hand,  and 

buys  such  as  are  imported  on  credit ;  he  risks  no  damages  by 

sea,  and  is  exempted  from   the  tedious  transactions  of  the 
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Custom  House,  aucl  of  loading  and  unloading.  This  manner 
of  domg  business  may  be  said  to  be  confined  to  the  native 
merchants ;  the  foreign  ones  transact  theirs  in  the  ordinaiy  way. 
The  clearance  of  the  ships,  removal  of  the  goods  into  govern- 
ment warehouses,  the  packing  or  unpacking,  the  unloading  or 
dispatching  of  them,  is  aU  carried  on  at  Cronstadt,  at  that  part  of 
the  city  called  VassiKostrow,  that  is  in  the  immediate  vicuiity  of 
the  Exchange,  Custom-House,  &c.  The  business  at  the  Custom- 
House  is  transacted  by  jiersous  hired  for  that  piu-pose,  who  are 
called  Expeditors. 

The  point  of  union  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Petersburgh 
that  belong  to  the  trading  classes,  is  the  condition  of  Burgher, 
and  the  ostensible  document  of  it  is  the  Burgher'' s-book,  or  the 
register  of  all  the  citizens,  set  forth  by  public  authority,  who 
possess  landed  property  or  carry  on  trade.  The  privileges  of 
burghership  (besides  several  others  of  less  consequence)  consist  in 
an  entirely  unlimited  freedom  of  trade,  its  obligation  in  submis- 
sion to  the  laws  of  the  country,  the  payment  of  particular 
taxes,  and  furnishing  recruits  ;  and  lastly,  its  internal  organiza- 
tion. All  persons  enrolled  in  the  Buigher's-book  are  either 
simple  totcnsmen,  who  are  inscribed  merely  on  account  of  their 
possessions  in  the  city  domains.  Members  of  a  Cridld,  at  free  of 
a  Company. 

There  are  three  Cruilds.  To  the  fii-st  belong  all  persons  of 
every  age  and  station,  of  either  sex,  who  declare  themselves  to 
possess  a  capital  of  from  ten  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  roubles. 

They  of  tliis  class  have  a  right  to  foUow  maritime  commerce, 
to  erect  forges  for  working  mines,  and  to  establish  manufac- 
tories, may  be  owners  of  ships,  are  not  subject  to  corporal 
punishment,  and  may  drive  about  town  in  a  carriage  di-awn 
by  two  horses.  To  the  second  Guild  such  are  joined  who  own 
a  capital  of  five  to  ten  thousand  roubles.  They  are  confined 
to  inland  traflac,  may  work  mines  and  set  up  manufactories, 
possess  vessels  and  barks  for  navigating  rivers  and  canals,  may 
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(liivo  in  town  a  cliaiiot  inul  ])air,  ;mi(1  arc  oxcm])!  from  forjjoral 
puuislmicnt.  Tlic  C'a2)itiil  for  admission  into  tlic  third  Guild 
is  a  thousand  to  five  thousand  roubles.  It  is  designed  for 
shopkeepers  and  pcttj-  dealers,  who  can  only  set  up 
counters  and  workshoiis,  keep  public-house  and  bagnios,  and 
may  not  drive  in  town  with  more  than  one  horse.  The  rates 
paid  by  these  Guilds  consist  in  one  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
delivered  in.  The  statement  of  it  "  is  left  to  the  conscience 
of  every  individual ;  Avhcreof  nowhere,  and  on  no  pretence 
whatever,  shall  any  prosecution  be  instituted,  nor  any  exami- 
nation entered  into  concerning  concealment  of  any  capital ;" 
(Ci^-il  regulation.  Article,  97).  The  deUvery  of  Recruits  is  not 
requii'ed  in  nature  ;  but  tliis  semce  may  be  performed  by  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money  regulated  by  a  scale  in  the 
schedule,  published  by  authority  for  that  purpose.  If, 
however,  a  burgher,  or  the  son  of  a  burgher,  makes  voluntary 
offer  to  enter  the  aimy,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  his 
inlisting  will  be  put  to  his  account  by  the  corporation  at  the 
ensuing  levy  day. 

To  the  Guild  ie\k)V!s\a.^^\)e\o■ng\hB  eminent  Burghers ,  and  the 
Guests.  Among  the  former  are  reckoned  all  those  who  affirm 
to  a  capital  exceeding  fifty  thousand  roubles,  or  bankers  who 
state  their  turns  and  returns  at  two  hundred  thousand  roubles ; 
likemse  such  of  the  learned  professors  and  artists  as  are 
provided  with  diplomas,  burghers  who  have  several  times 
served  the  city  offices,  &c. 

The  privileges  of  these  classes  are  nearly  similar  to  those  of 
the  first  Giiild";  over  and  above  which  they  are  allowed  to 
drive  with  four  horses.  By  the  tenn  Guests  are  understood 
such  persons  from  other  towns  and  provinces,  or  from  foreign 
countries,  who  cause  themselves  to  be  em-olled  in  the  city 
register  on  accoimt  of  then-  commercial  affairs. 

To  the  City  Companies  belong  handicraftsmen,  who  are 
registered  in  the  Burgher's-book.     The  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  city,  who  are  not  ranged  in  any  of  these  classifications, 
are  comprehended  under  the  denomination  signifying  Acces- 
saries. 

The  aggregate  of  all  these  classes  forms  the  City  corporation, 
a  substantial  and  respectable  body,  endowed  with  imperial 
ordinances  and  privileges.  They  meet  together  once  every 
third  year,  in  winter,  in  their  puhKc  capacities,  to  fill  up  the 
offices  and  posts  to  which  the  Burghers  are  liable,  by  election. 

In  these  assembhes  every  Burgher  has  a  seat  and  voice,  and 
all  are  ehgible,  those  excepted  who  have  not  yet  attamed  the  age 
of  fi.ve-and-twenty,  or  pay  less  than  fifty  roubles  on  their 
capital.  The  principal  offices  held  by  Bm-gher's  are  these ;  the 
President  of  the  Corporation,  the  Burgomaster,  and  members 
of  the  Council ;  these  are  elected  every  three  years,  but  the 
Aldermen  and  Judges  of  the  oral  Court  are  elected  annually. 

As  the  residence  is  at  the  same  time  the  capital  of  the 
Petersburgh  government,  the  choice  of  Magistrates  is  made 
from  the  Corporation,  and  the  Members  of  the  Com-t  of 
Conscience  are  furnished  from  it.  They  likewise  choose  two 
council  men  for  the  Police-office,  and  the  Court  of  Wards  is  also 
filled  from  their  body.  On  ordinary  emergencies  or  exigencies 
they  apply  to  the  governor,  and  in  judicial  cases  they  are 
assisted  by  a  soUcitor. 

The  Loan  Bank  for  the  NobiUty  and  Coi-porations  is  a 
remarkable  estabUshment,  and  owes  its  origin  to  an  iikase  of 
Catharine  the  Second,  dated  the  2nd  of  July,  1716,  who  made 
a  deposit  of  twenty-two  millions  of  roubles  for  the  use  of  the 
nobiUty,  eleven  milHons  for  the  corporate  to^vns,  and  three 
millions  for  the  province  of  Taurida,  to  be  lent  out  for  the 
improvement  of  rural  economy,  of  social  industry,  and^  the 
benefit  of  civihzation  in  general.  The  conditions  under  which 
all  this  was  to  be  executed  were  essentially  as  follows.  The 
Bank  lends  only  on  real  estates,  and  the  value  of  a  landed 
estate  in  Russia  being  estimated  according  to  the  number 
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of  boors  upon  it,  thn  Hank  :Klo)>ts  tlie  last  revisioTi  or  census 
as  the  rule  of  its  proceedinjjs  in  this  respect,  reckoning 
the  boors  at  forty  roubles  per  head,  so  that  the  proprietor 
of  au  estate  requiring  the  loan  of  a  tiiousand  roubles 
must  give  tivc-and-twenty  boors  as  his  security.  The  loan 
is  made  for  twenty  years,  the  mortgager  paying  annually 
five  per  cent  interest,  and  three  per  cent  on  the  capital,  so 
ihaf,  after  twenty  years  ho  hiis  paid  back  the  wliole  of  his 
loan. 

The  loans  arc  subject  to  no  other  limitalicjus  than  what 
arise  from  the  value  and  secirrity  of  the  pledge ;  every  one 
being  allowed  to  apply  for,  and  to  receive  as  much  money  as 
he  is  ca])able  of  lapng  down  a  lawful  pledge  for.  Tliis  Bank, 
however,  lends  no  sum  under  1,000  roubles,  and  only  by 
thousands  to  avoid  complicated  accounts,  consequently  only 
twenty-five,  seventy-five,  or  a  hundred  boors  can  be  pledged. 

The  mortgaged  property  is  subject  to  no  suit,  no  confisca- 
tion, nor  to  any  demands  from  the  crown,  or  private  in- 
dividuals. Eveiy  four  years  one  part  of  the  pawn  is  discharged 
equal  in  value  to  the  part  of  the  capital  already  paid.  The 
Bank  can  redeem  estates  elsewhere  mortgaged,  or  appropriated 
to  the  papnent  of  debts,  and  mortgaged  estates  may  be  sold ; 
but  in  that  case  the  purchaser  takes  upon  him  all  the  obhga- 
tions  which  the  seller  was  under  to  the  Bank.  The  municipal 
magistracy  of  the  goverimient  vouches  for  the  worth  of  the 
pledge,  and  must  be  responsible  for  it.  The  interest  is  paid 
annually. 

The  Bank  gives  ten  days  grace ;  whoever  exceeds  one 
month,  has  to  pay  a  stated  penalty  per  cent,  and  also  if  the 
interest  is  not  paid  during  the  second  or  third  month.  If 
payment  be  delayed  beyond  three  months,  the  mortgaged 
estate  is  taken  into  charge  by  the  noble  Court  of  Wards. 

The  interest  and  fines  are  paid  from  the  incomings  of  the 
estate,  and  the  remainder  handed  over  to  the  proprietor. 
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The  inhabitants  of  to-nnis  can  obtain  loans  on  their  real 
estates,  paying  yearly  four  per  cent,  interest  and  three  per 
cent,  capital,  so  that,  consequently,  they  are  freed  from  their 
debt  in  twenty  two  years.  There  is  also  a  deposit  fund 
connected  with  this  establishment,  which  allows  foui-  and  a 
half  per  cent,  interest  for  the  sums  lodged,  wliicli  may  be  with- 
drawn at  any  time  ;  but  if  the  sum  be  large,  previous  notice 
must  be  given. 

Tliere  is  also  another  useful  institution,  called  the  Lombard 
Bank,  or  Mont  de  Piefc,  the  profits  of  which  support  the  great 
foundhng  Hospitals,  &c.  of  St.  Petersbm-gh  and  Moscow.  It 
is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  government  pawn  shop.  It  lends  on 
gold  and  silver  articles  three  fourths  of  the  value,  and  on  other 
metals  one  half,  but  on  jewels,  clothes,  furs,  &c.,  such  propor- 
tions as  according  to  cu'cumstances  are  thought  reasonable,  yet 
never  below  the  amount  of  ten  nor  above  a  thousand  roubles. 

The  value  of  the  property  pledged  is  appraised  by  sworn 
taxators.  The  money  is  lent  out  for  three,  six,  or  nine  months, 
at  most  for  a  year,  being  never  granted  for  a  longer  period. 

The  pledgers  are  allowed  for  re-payment  only  three  weeks 
grace  after  the  expiration  of  the  term,  with  interest  for  a  whole 
month.  After  tliis  time  has  expired,  the  pawns  are  sold  by 
public  auction,  and  the  owner  faithfully  receives  back  all  that 
exceeds  the  loan,  interest,  and  expences  of  sale. 

The  interest  on  every  pledge  is  half  a  kopeek  per  rouble 
(about  6  per  cent,  per  annum  ),  but  a  whole  kopeek  if  the 
pledge  be  diamonds  or  other  jewels.  This  also  is  a  Deposit 
Bank. 

The  foreign  merchants,  particularly  the  English,  have 
almost  exclusively  the  whole  of  the  commission  trade  ;  a  native 
merchant  [finding  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  an  agency. 
The  EngUsh  merchants  resident  at  St.  Petersbm-gh,  with  the 
reserve  proverbial  to  our  nation,  exercise  it  here  in  its  fullest 
plenitude,    seldom  visiting  or  receiving  visits   from   any  but 
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tliciv  own  clique  ;  this  exclusivcncss  does  not  apply  to  such  of 
them  as  arc  bachelors ;  those,  indeed,  may  he  considered  as 
privik^ged  rovers.  They  glory  in  their  slate  ofsingle  blessedness, 
and  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  celebrate  by  a  grand  fete,  their 
freedom  from  restraint,  as  they  call  it.  Either  our  unmarried 
countrymen  must  have  their  gallantry  frozen  by  the  climate,  or 
thellussian  ladies  be  altogether  without  attraction  to  captivate 
theii'  hearts,  for  certes  there  arc  many  bachelors  here. 

The  business  of  the  Imperial  Post  Office,  although  im- 
proved of  late  years,  is  yet  far  beliind  the  excellent  systems  of  the 
Jiritish  and  French.  The  charges  for  postage  are  made  for  weight 
as  well  as  for  cUstance — half  an  ounce,  or  a  lot,  is  the  lowest 
weight.  The  price  for  the  postage  of  a  letter  of  this  weight 
is  twelve  kopceks  for  a  luuidrcd  versts,  and  four  kopecks  more 
for  every  additional  hundred  versts. 

The  almost  universal  charge  against  the  Russian  Post 
Office  authorities  of  violating  the  sacred  confidence  reposed  in 
them  (that  of  opening  every  letter  wliich  caprice  may  create 
suspicion  of),  is  most  positively  denied  by  Dr.  Granville,  who 
states  his  belief  that  this  charge  against  the  Russian  government 
has  no  foimdation  in  ftict,  and  he  comes  to  this  conclusion 
because  his  own  papers  and  those  of  his  friends  were  never 
meddled  with. 

It  must  be  understood  that  when  we  speak  of  the  Russian 
Post  Office,  it  is  only  such  as  we  teim  the  General  Post 
department  there  is  no  pubUc  conveyance  of  letters  in  divisions  of 
Towns,  or  petite  poste.  There  is  one  veiT  ciuious  fact 
belonging  to  tins  establishment,  wliich  to  withhold  naming 
would  be  an  act  of  gross  injustice  to  the  Imjierial  ruler. 

At  Tzarscoecelo  there  is  an  office  called  the  Emperor's  post. 
This  is  exclusively  devoted  to  every  letter  which  any  subject 
of  the  empire  may  address  to  his  Sovereign,  and  this  eveiy 
person  may  do,  provided  his  letter  be  couched  in  respectful 
terms.     Very  numerous  letters  are  said  to  be  put  into  this 
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box,  which  are  certain  to  reach  the  Emperor's  o^\ti  hand,  none, 
however  exalted,  daring  to  open  them.  The  late  Emperor 
Alexander  introduced  this  humane  and  novel  means  of 
communication  hetween  the  Sovereign  and  the  subject,  and 
which  might  be  copied  with  advantage  by  other  nations  calling 
themselves  free. 

The  Column  of  Alexander  stands  very  near  to  the  Palace  of 
the  Etat  Major,  and  opposite  that  called  the  Winter  Palace  ;  it 
consists  of  a  shaft  eighty  four  feet  liigh,  formed  of  a  single 
block  of  marble,  cut  from  the  quaries  of  Finland.  Its  pedestal 
is  of  granite,  ornamented  ynth  bronzed  bas-relief,  emblematic 
of  the  reign  of  that  monarch ;  at  the  top  is  the  figiu-e  of  an 
angel,  one  hand  holding  a  cross  wliile  the  other  is  pointed  to 
heaven.  The  inscription  on  the  pedestal,  wliich  is  on  the  side 
nearest  the  palace,  consists  of  only  these  words  : 

To  Alexander  1st — grateful  Russia. 

The  column  being  completed,  the  11th  of  September,  1834, 
was  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Court  for  the  grand  ceremonial 
of  opening  it  to  the  view  of  the  public.  All  that  military 
parade  aiid  regal  gorgeousness,  aided  not  a  little  by  a  full 
display  of  clerical  vanity,  could  effect  to  render  the  ceremony 
imposing,  was  on  this  occasion  enhsted  to  attact  and  dazzle 
one  sense  at  least ;  the  eye  was  gratified,  whatever  else  might 
be  wanting.  At  ten  o'clock  all  the  troops  were  under  arms, 
and  upon  a  given  signal  appeared  in  the  immense  square  of 
the  Admiralty  at  the  same  moment.  These  troops  were 
composed  of  eighty-six  battalions  of  infantry,  one  hundred  and 
six  squacbons  of  cavaky,  and  two  liinidred  and  forty-eight 
pieces  of  Artillery  !  Tliis  great  force  was  drawn  up  before  the 
site  of  the  column,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  completely 
shaded  from  the  view  of  the  assembled  thousands  by  numbers 
of  flags.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  countless  heads  were  to 
be  seen  upon  the  ilat  roofs  of  the  houses,  at  windows,  and  at 
every  place  where  a  view  could  be  obtained. 
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At  the  Monastery  of  Saint  Alexander  Nevskiii  divine  service 
was  perfonued  before  the  Emperor  and  a  splendid  Conrt; 
immediately  after  which  Nicholas  tlie  first,  the  heir  of  the 
Autocrat,  the  Grand  Didic  Michael,  Avitli  a  brilliant  snite, 
appeared  in  tli(\  sqnare.  In  a  grand  veranda  opposite  to  the 
column  were  stationed  the  Municipal  Authorities,  diplomatic 
body,  nobility,  &c.  &c.,  in  splendid  array.  At  noon  the  clergy, 
arrived  in  all  their  worldly  pride  and  pomp ;  and  lastly,  the 
Empress  and  the  whole  Court,  resplendent  with  magnificence. 
At  the  moment  that  the  clergy  appeared  in  the  square,  all 
the  troops,  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor,  presented  arms, 
and  so  exactly  timed  was  this  movement,  and  so  high  is  the 
state  of  discii)line  of  the  Russian  army,  that  the  action  of  the 
soldiery  and  the  ring  of  their  muskets  was  simultaneous  along 
the  whole  Kne.  Now  the  loud  voices  of  the  clergy  were  heard 
chanting  the  Te  Doum,  and  in  a  moment  after  every  living 
soul  of  the  myriads  assembled,  from  the  Emperor  down  to 
the  meanest  serf,  was  kneeUng  !  All  except  the  clergy,  who 
stood  up  in  proud  majesty,  were  prostrate. 

A  beautiful  hymn,  jirayers  for  the  Imperial  family,  and  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Alexander,  were  recited  by  the 
archdeacon,  upon  the  completion  of  wluch  the  flags  which 
covered  the  pedestal  of  the  column,  were  withdrawn  and  the 
whole  of  the  beautiful  pillar  burst  upon  the  view.  At  tliis 
sight  the  numerous  troops  presented  amis,  the  immense 
multitude  of  spectators  rent  the  air  with  their  hurras,  the 
mihtary  bands  commenced  playing,  and  the  artillery,  both  in 
the  square  and  on  the  ramparts  of  the  fortress,  poirred  forth  their 
earthly  thunder ;  upon  the  conclusion  of  which,  and  after  prayers 
were  offered  for  the  success  of  the  Russian  arms,  the  Empress 
and  her  glittering  Court  descended  from  their  balcony, 
and,  preceded  by  the  whole  of  the  clergy,  walked  in  procession 
round  the  newly  opened  cokunn.  The  metropolitan  having 
plentifully  sprinkled  the  base  of  the  pillar  with  holy-water,  the 
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immense  bod)'  of  troops  marched  before  it,  and  this  pompous 
ceremony  was  at  an  end. 

As  regards  mechanics,  the  artizans  of  Russian,  either  from  iguo  • 
ranee  or  prejudice,  are  in  the  most  primeval  state  of  helplessness. 
Even  the  most  simple  piece  of  macliinery,  as  the  erection  of  a 
scaffold,  &c.  is  never  thought  of.  The  necessary  adjuncts  to 
labour,  which  in  other  countries  are  considered  indispensable, 
are  here  never  used  by  the  native  artizans.  Give  the  Russian 
carpenter  his  well-tempered  axe,  a  rude  chisel  and  gimblet, 
and  he  contrives,  with  these,  and  by  his  dexterity  and  ceaseless 
labour,  to  do  all  the  offices  of  the  saw  and  the  plane.  Although 
in  the  city  of  St.  Petersburgh  there  are  numbers  of  German 
and  other  foreign  artizans  whose  excellent  workmanship  is 
displayed  in  a  thousand  different  shapes,  and  whose  value  and 
utility  must  be  sufficiently  ob\'ious ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
these  manifest  advantages,  the  examples  of  which  are 
constantly  presented  to  liis  view,  your  true  Russian  workman 
rejects  them  all  for  his  constant  companion,  the  short-handled 
axe,  which  seems  as  necessary  to  him  as  his  food,  and  without 
which  stuck  in  his  sash  he  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  seen.  Labour 
indeed  is  not  very  cheap,  but  the  laboiu-ers  are  plentiful 
enough ;  you  see  them  always  congregated  in  dozens  or  scores, 
and  if  any  heavy  weights  are  to  be  moved,  no  kind  of  machinery 
is  used  or  thought  of;  "  a  strong  puU  and  a  pidl  altogether"  is 
here  verified  to  the  letter ;  a  hundred  or  two  liercidean  arms 
accomplish  it.  If  that  weight  is  to  be  raised,  an  iuchned  plane 
of  rude  planks  and  "  nature's  weapons"  perform  the  task ; 
even  a  ladder  is  dispensed  with ;  a  single  pole  having  small 
wooden  projections  (transversely)  serve  for  steps,  and  it  is 
moved  not  by  the  workmen  descending,  this  he  never  thinks 
of  doing,  but  setting  astride  the  pole  he  pushes  it  from  the 
wall  to  the  distance  wanted,  while  a  comrade  below  at  the 
same  moment  moves  it  fi'om  the  bottom. 

One   incident   among   the   many   of  the  daring   of  these 
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IJiiinitive  artists  is  related  by  a  modern  traveller  (Leitch  Ritchie) 
which  stands  prominently  forward,  and  is  worthy  of  record. 

The  chui-ch  of  Saint  Peter  and  St.  I'aul  (already 
described),  has  a  tapering  spire  of  great  altitude,  at  the 
extremity  of  wluch  is  a  figure  of  an  angel  bearing  a  cross. 
This  figure  was  evidently  out  of  repair,  and  considerable  fears 
were  entertained  of  its  early  descent,  uninvited  and  unwelcome. 
This,  as  may  be  supposed,  ga^•e  the  government  no  Uttle 
uneasmess,  but  how  to  prevent  it  was  the  difficulty.  "  To 
raise  a  scaffold,"  says  Mr.  Ritchie,  "  to  such  a  height  would 
have  cost  more  money  than  all  the  angels  in  heaven  were  worth, 
and  meditating  £i-uitlessly  on  these  circiunstances,  without 
being  resolved  how  to  act,  a  considerable  time  was  suffered  to 
elapse,  and  notliiug  was  done." 

Among  the  crowd  of  gazers  below  who  daily  tmiied  their 
eyes  and  their  thoughts  towards  the  angel,  was  a  Mujik,  called 
Telouclikuie.  Tliis  man  was  a  roofer  of  houses  (or,  as  we  should 
call  him,  a  slater),  and  his  speeidations  by  degrees  assumed  a 
more  practical  character  than  the  idle  wonders  and  fancies  of  the 
other  gazers. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  spii'e  of  this  church  is 
entuely  covered  with  sheets  of  gilded  copper,  and  presents  a 
surface  to  the  eye  as  smooth  as  bm-nished  gold.  But  our 
Mujik  knew  better,  and  suspected  that  the  sheets  of  copper 
were  not  perfectly  closed  upon  each  other,  and  that  large  nails 
being  used  to  fasten  them,  would,  in  all  probabiHty,  project 
from  the  sides  of  the  sj^ire. 

Pondering  on  these  conjectures,  which  his  active  mind 
easily  raised  into  certainties,  Telouchkine  made  an  offer  to  the 
government  to  repair  the  dilapidated  angel  for  a  reasonable 
siun,  to  be  accomplished  by  himself  alone,  and  without 
scaffolding.     Tliis  offer  was  readily  accepted. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  tliis  novel  undertaking,  the  Mujik, 
provided  v^ith  nothing  more  than  a  coil  of  ropes,  ascended  the 
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spire  in  the  interior  to  the  topmost  Avindow.  Here  he  paused 
for  a  moment,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment ;  with  an  accurate 
eye  he  m^easured  the  tapering  spire  above  liim,  and  with  a  firm 
step  and  a  still  firmer  heart  he  prepared  himself  for  his  arduous 
task. 

This  he  did  by  cutting  a  portion  of  the  rope,  and  forming 
two  long  stirrups,  having  a  loop  at  each  end.  The  upper 
loops  he  fastened  upon  two  of  the  projecting  naUs  above  his 
head,  and  placed  liis  feet  in  the  others.  Then  digging  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  into  the  divisions  of  the  sheets  of  copper 
(they  were  divided  and  nailed,  as  he  anticipated),  he  raised  up 
one  of  the  stiiTups  with  the  other  hand,  and,  proceeding  as 
before,  fastened  it  to  a  nail  higher  up. 

In  the  same  manner  he  raised  his  other  leg,  and  so  on,  leg- 
by  leg,  alternately.  In  this  way  he  proceeded,  undamited  at 
the  dizzy  height  at  which  he  worked,  nail  by  nail,  fastening 
stirrup  upon  stirrup.  While  liis  figure  could  scarcely  be 
discerned  by  the  wondering  crowds  below,  he  pursued  his 
task,  until  he  could  grasp  the  tapering  point  of  the  spire.  But 
now  a  still  gi-eater  difficulty  was  to  be  overcome  ;  above  him 
was  a  globe  of  between  nine  and  ten  feet  in  circumference, 
smooth  as  the  surface  of  a  mirror,  and  above  that  again  was 
the  damaged  angel,  which  he  had  risked  his  life  to  repair,  and 
which  was  scarcely  visible  to  him  from  the  rotundity  of  the 
glittering  l)all  njion  which  it  stood.  But  undismayed,  he 
grappled  vnth  this  seeming  impediment ;  suspending  himself 
in  liis  stirrups,  he  bound  a  needle  with  a  long  cord,  the  ends 
of  which  ho  passed  round  his  body.  Then  leaning  gradually 
back,  until  his  feet  were  planted  firmly  against  the  spire,  so 
that  his  person  was  nearly  horizontal,  he  threw,  by  a  powerful 
effort,  a  coil  of  rope  over  the  ball,  and  so  accurately  was  this 
done,  that  at  the  very  first  throw  the  rope  fell  in  its  proper 
station,  with  the  end  falling  down  on  the  opposite  side.  This 
attained,  the  Mujik  soon  stood  side  by  side  with  the  angel. 
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;niii(lst  tlie  loud  shouts  of  tlir  iiiulti(ii(lr,  wliicli  rcaclicd  liia 
his  cars  only  as  gentle  whispers. 

lie  flescendcd  -with  faeility,  brought  up  the  next  day  a 
ladder  of  ropes,  which  he  climbed  day  by  day,  until  lie  restored 
to  pristine  beauty  the  decayed  representative  of  the  celestial 
object  of  his  labors. 

The  wants  of  the  native  workmen  are  as  few  and  as  simple 
as  nature  only  dictates.  They  scarcely  ever  trouble  them- 
selves to  seek  a  home  after  their  labor  of  the  day  is  finished. 
The  public  heated  hearths,  in  which  fires  arc  always  burning 
during  winter  at  the  government  expence,  sujjply  them  with 
a  warm  place  to  take  their  simple  meals  (there  are  numbers  of 
these  hearths  both  in  the  streets  and  on  the  quays),  and  at  night 
they  scarcely  ever  leave  the  inmiediate  scene  of  their  emplopnent, 
but  He  down  by  the  side  of  the  fii'st  convenient  log  of  wood,  or 
block  of  marble.  Nay,  it  is  evensaid,  that  tlicyprefer  the  most 
dangerous  places,  as  the  jiarapet  of  a  bridge,  or  a  piece  of  wood 
projecting  over  the  quay,  or  upon  the  river,  as  their  sleeping 
place.  Nor  is  this  confined  to  artisans  only,  the  coaclunen 
and  postillions  invariably  go  to  sleep  wherever  they  happen 
to  leiive  ofi'work. 

The  dress  of  the  Russian  operative — though  tliis  modern 
afiectation  of  title  has  not  yet  reached  them — partakes  of  the 
simple  character  of  the  wearer.  Sheepskin  tunics,  or  caftans, 
a  shirt  of  bright  and  gaudy  colors,  worn  over  their  loose 
trowsers,  long  boots  or  bark  shoes ;  none  of  these  over  clean ; 
the  hair  of  the  head  to  sufiiered  grow,  or  cut  off  even  with  the 
point  of  the  nose,  parted  on  the  forehead  by  a  sort  of  chaplet, 
to  prevent  its  impeding  the  sight,  a  full  and  manly  beard,  always 
well  combed  ;  a  low  hat  with  a  broad  cro^^^l  and  naiTow  brim  ; 
a  cap  of  hair,  or  more  fi:equently  no  covering  on  the  head  at  all, 
this,  with  a  broad  sash  round  the  waist,  with  the  eternal  axe 
stuck  into  it,  and  you  have  a  perfect  picture  of  a  native 
artizan. 
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Every  visitor  to  St.  Petersburgh  is  struck  mth  the 
immense  disproportion  of  the  male  poiJuhation  to  that  of  the 
female — so  much  as  two  hundred  and  ninety  four  thousand  is  to 
one  himdred  and  fifty  four  thousand  :  tins  disproportion  refers 
to  the  working  classes  almost  exclusively.  We  must  endeavour 
to  account  for  this.  It  mil  be  remembered,  that  we  have 
alluded  before  to  the  ordinary  custom  of  the  serfs  allo-\\-ing 
their  owners  a  yearly  stipend  (sometimes  considerable),  for 
permission  to  leave  the  estates  on  which  they  were  born,  and 
to  which  they  legally  belong  in  most  cases,  and  carry  on  trade 
or  work  upon  their  own  accomit  at  a  distance.  Tliis  custom 
naturally  brings  many  thousands  of  those  serfs  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh, or  Moscow,  every  year.  Nor  is  this  the  only  migratory 
tribe,  who  pay  annual  visits  to  the  metropolis;  thousands 
of  Mujiks  from  the  interior  travel  many  hundred  versts  to 
seek  employment,  leaving  their  wives  and  families  to  take 
care  of  home.  Added  to  which  are  the  monastic  order  of  tlic 
clergy  ,who  are  forbidden  to  marry — thus  the  disproportion  of  the 
population  is  accounted  for. 

The  fir^t  idea  o( awooden pavemait  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
Russians.  A  Monsieur  Gourief  has  the  honour  of  the  invention , 
now  so  exten  sivcly  and  generally  adopted  in  most  of  the  capitals  of 
the  continent,  and  recently  introduced  into  London  with  so  much 
success.  In  St.  Petersburgh  it  consists  of  small  hexagons  formed 
from  a  piece  of  resinous  wood,  which  are  laid  upon  a  foundation 
consisting  of  stones  broken  into  very  small  pieces,  and  common 
sand.  The  hexagonal  blocks  are  fastened  laterally  to  each 
other  by  means  of  wooden  pegs,  so  as  to  form  a  solid  and  even 
surface.  \Vlien  this  is  completed,  the  divisions  between  the 
blocks  are  filled  up  with  sand,  and  boiling  pitch  is  then  poured 
over  the  whole  surface. 

From  the  porous  nature  of  the  wood  of  which  the  blocks  arc 
composed,  the  pitch  is  quickly  absorbed,  the  sand  is  then  strewed 
over,  and  the  new  pavement  is  complete. 

H 
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The  blocks  are  made  with  the  ever  useful  broad-bladed  axe, 
which  every  Russian  peasant,  as  well  as  native  artisan,  is  never 
\vithout. 

The  Colonnade  of  the  Kazan  Church,  as  seen  from  tlic 
Nevsko'i,  Prospekt  is  of  a  semicircular  form,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  vei-y  paltry  dome;  the  latter  is  the  only  point  of 
reproach  to  the  Architect  of  this  otherwise  splendid  building, 
who,  considering  the  difficulties  of  form  and  situation,  which 
prevented  the  full  development  of  his  genius,  has  still  accom- 
phslied  wonders.  Those  difficulties  consisted  in  being  com- 
pelled(against  his  own  better  judgment)  to  bring  the  body  of  the 
Church  parallel  with  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt  to  correspond  with 
the  architecture  of  that  immense  street,  and  also  the  necessity 
of  ha\'ing  the  Altar  in  the  east.  The  form  of  the  church  is  that  of  a 
Latin  cross,  but  the  Colonnade  is  on  the  northern  side,  under 
which  is  the  principal  entrance,  by  an  avenue  of  noble  columns 
commencing  on  each  side  by  a  handsome  portal. 

The  Colonnade  consists  of  two  double  rows  of  Corinthian  pillars 
of  polished  gi'anite,the  bases  and  capitals  of  wliich  are  composed  of 
cast  iron.  The  approach  to  these  is  by  noble  flights  of  steps  ; 
the  pavement  outside  the  steps  being  of  gi-ey  gi-anitc,  wliile  that  of 
the  inside  of  the  columns  of  red  granite.  At  each  end  of  the 
portico  is  a  bronze  statue,  one  of  Michael  and  the  other  of  the 
vVrchangel  Gabriel.  The  door  is  very  beautiful ;  it  is  of  bronze, 
and  said  to  be  an  exact  imitation  of  that  of  the  Cathedi-al  of 
Florence.  It  is  by  the  western  door  that  the  church  is  seen  to 
the  greatest  advantage  ;  we  mean  of  the  interior,  which  has  been 
fully  described  already. 

In  the  Greco-Russian  Church  there  are  seven  sacraments 
enjoined.  Baptism  is  considered  as  an  important  one  ;  it  takes 
place  on  the  eighth  day,  and  should  the  child  be  in  great 
danger,  it  may  be  perfonned  by  a  layman  if  a  Priest  cannot  be 
obtained ;  it  is,  however,  never  omitted. 

The   holy    unguent    (Chrism)   is   used   immediately   after 
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baptism,  and  is  denominated, "  the  seal  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Tliis  ceremony  is  peifomied  by  the  Priest  first 
crossing  the  cliild  on  the  forehead,  eyes,  nostrils,  cars,  breast, 
hands  and  feet,  repeating  each  time  the  words  of  "the 
seal  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  A  portion  of  the 
child's  hair  is  then  cut  off  by  the  Priest,  -wrapped  in  some 
wax,  and  tluo^^Ti  into  the  font.  On  the  seventh  day  the 
cliild  is  again  taken  to  the  Church,  and  washed  by  the 
Priest  in  the  most  public  manner. 

In  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstautiation  is  held,  but  the  wine  is  always  mixed  with 
warm  water,  and  the  bread  sopped  in  it ;  the  clergy  alone 
take  the  wine  and  bread  separately.  The  other  Sacraments 
are.  Confession,  Ordination,  Marriage,  and  Extreme  Unction. 

The  doctrine  of  Election  or  Predestination  universally 
held  by  the  Russians,  has  the  greatest  influence  upon 
their  character,  and  makes  them  mere  machines  in  the 
hands  of  the  Autocrat  or  Priests,  creating  that  brutal 
courage  and  fearlessness  of  danger  which  they  always 
display  in  the  field  of  battle. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt  is  the  Monastery 
of  St.  Alexander  Nevskoi. 

This  building  stands  close  by  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Kazan  and  the  Churches  of  the  Annunciation,  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  St.  John  Crysostomas.  It  was  formded  by  Peter 
the  Great,  in  memoiy  of  a  gieat  victory  gained  on  this  spot  in 
1241,  by  Prince  Alexander  Yaroslavich,  who  gained  the 
surname  of  Nevskoi,  and  afterwards  assumed  the  cowl.  He 
became  afterwards,  for  his  piety  and  the  austerity  of  his  life, 
one  of  the  Saints  of  the  Russian  Kalcndar.  In  1714  Peter 
the  Great  transferred  the  relics  of  tliis  Saint,  ^vith  great 
ceremony,  from  the  city  of  Vladimir.  This  was  upon  the 
event  of  the  peace  of  Newstadt,  which  he  had  just  concluded 
with  the  Swedes.     Peter  met  the  "  Saint"  in  person  at  Ijora, 
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Steered  the  ve!5.sel  liiinself'wliicli  contained  the  relics,  his  princi- 
pal officers  rowing  the  galle) ,  and  they  were  deposited  in  the 
Convent  of  the  Annunciation,  with  the  firing  of  artillery  and 
the  shouts  of  the  multitude.  About  fifty  years  ago  these 
celebrated  relics  were  removed  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  where  a  chaj)el  was  built  for  their  reception.  This 
church  was  built  from  the  design  of  Staroff,  in  the  pure 
Grecian  style,  and  is  an  object  of  very  great  attraction,  from 
its  architectural  beauty,  exclusive  of  its  being  the  receptacle 
of  these  venerated  relicts. 

The  inside  of  this  church  is  strikingly  beautiful ;  the  nave  is 
flanked  on  either  side  by  a  row  of  splendid  columns, 
sminonnted  by  a  lofty  dome.  The  ceiling  has  some  briUiant 
fresco  paintings,  and  the  panels  are  decorated  with  arabesques. 
The  altar-piece  is  of  Avliite  carrara  marble,  near  to  which  are 
some  splendid  paintings  of  Rubens,  Vandyke,  and  other  great 
masters.  The  Holy  Door  in  the  Uwnastas  is  approached  by  a 
flight  of  steps  composed  of  bronze,  richly  gilt,  and  of  dazzling 
brilliancy.  The  interior,  in  wliich  is  the  Holy  table  and  its 
canopy,  is  liglied  by  numerous  silver  lustres  very  richly  chased  : 
but  the  splendid  shrine  of  Saint  Alexander  Nevskoi  completely 
eclipses  every  tiling  else.  It  consists  of  a  Sarcophagus  of 
massive  sUver,  on  each  side  of  which  are  bas-reliefs,  delinea- 
ting the  various  battles,  &c.  of  the  Russians  and  Swedes,  with 
the  victories  of  the  former,  which  the  Saint  had  a  considera- 
ble share  in  obtaining.  The  altar  of  the  chapel  in  which  the 
above  sliriiie  is  placed  is  also  of  solid  silver,  above  thirty  feet 
in  height. 

Here  also  are  numerous  military  trophies,  all  of  silver ; — a 
candalabrum  of  the  same  precious  metal,  the  gift  of  the  late 
Emperor  Alexander, — a  splendid  golden  lamp,  presented  by 
Catharine  the  Second,  &c.  &c.  The  chm'ch  is  said  to  possess 
still  greater  treasures,  both  of  intrinsic  worth  and  valuable  to 
the  Russians,  from  local  associations ;  such  as  the  crown  of 
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Alexander  Nevsko'i,  the  bed  on  wliich  Peter  the  Great  died, 
liis  Baton,  together  with  several  other  articles  used  by  that 
Sovereign,  &c. 

The  Church  of  the  Annunciation  is  built  in  the  Byzantine 
style  of  arcliitecture.  In  this  church  is  a  plam  monument 
to  SouvorofF.  There  is  an  incident  connected  -with  the 
funeral  of  this  extraordinary  man  wliich  we  cannot  refrain 
from  relating.  It  is  said,  that  when  the  head  of  the  funeral 
procession  amved  at  the  chapel  where  he  was  to  be  entombed, 
it  was  found  that  the  door  was  too  small  to  admit  the  coffin. 
The  soldiers  who  carried  the  body  were  for  a  short  time  in 
difficulty  how  to  proceed,  when  one  of  them  crying  out,  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  forward,  my  brave  companions,  Souvoroff  passed 
every  where,"  immediately  the  soldiery,  by  dint  of  main 
force,  entered  the  chajiel  with  their  burden  !  Here  also  is  a 
richly  gilt  monument  to  the  memory  of  Count  Milorado^vitch, 
who  was  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Russian  araiy.  He  had 
seen  a  great  deal  of  service,  and  had  been  in  many  battles 
without  receiving  a  scar.  A  simple  inscription  on  his  tomb 
says.  Killed  by  wounds  fi-om  a  bullet  and  a  bayonet,  received  in 
Isaac  Square,  14th  December,  1825.  This  was  from  one  of 
his  own  soldiers  of  the  Moscow  Regiment,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  revolt  at  the  accession  of  Nicholas  as  Emperor,  in  favour 
of  the  pretensions  of  the  late  Grand  Duke  Constantino  to  the 
Imperial  throne.  Aliloradowitch  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Military  Governor  of  St.  Petersbiugh.  Adjoining  to  this  church 
is  the  Grand  Cemetery,  in  wliich,  amidst  hundreds  of  simple 
and  tasteful  monuments,  are  two  most  extraordinary  ones ; 
extraordinary,  not  for  the  worth  of  those  whose  death  they 
record,  but  for  the  immense  sums  expended  on  their  erection, 
and  the  space  which  they  occupy ;  one  over  the  body  of  a 
merchant  named  Kausof,  consists  of  an  immense  square 
block  of  thefinest  gr-anite,  upon  which  is  a  soHd  pedestal  of 
beautiful  black  marble,  ten  feet  square,  bearing  a  sarcophagus 
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fourteen  feet  higli,  and  upon  that  again  is  placed  a  cross  twenty 
foctliigh.  It  is  also  ornamented  at  the  foiu- corners  with  immense 
caudalabiiim,  scqjcnts,  &c.  bronze,  gilt.  It  is  said  that  the 
ground  only  cost  a  thousand  pounds,  and  the  moninnent  .sixty 
thousand  roubles  !  The  other  tomb  is  erected  to  tlie  memory 
of  a  rich  projirietor  of  Copper  INIines,  named  Turtchaninov, 
and  is  wJioIly  composed  of  copper.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
celebrated  Martos,  and  has  two  extremely  fine  figures,  the  size 
of  life,  chiselled,  by  that  artist. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  a  beautiful  building  of  the  Corin- 
thian order  ;  the  portico  at  the  entrance  is  very  handsome,  and 
the  interior  is  elegant.  A  fine  dome  rests  upon  tvventy-four 
Corinthian  pillars.  The  chui-ch  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
feet  in  length,  and  is  ornamented  with  all  the  gorgeousness  of 
the  pontifical  faith  ;  a  profusion  of  elegant  paintings,  emblems 
of  saints,  a  rich  altar,  and  the  brilliant  costiunes  of  the 
oflSciating  priest,  fonn  altogether  a  splendid  cmq)  d'ail,  dui-ing 
the  performance  of  high  mass.  Here  a  plain  wliite  tablet, 
on  a  dark  marble  slab,  mai-ks  the  spot  where  rest  the  remains 
of  the  celebrated  General  Moreau,  the  hero  of  Hohenlinden, 
and  one  of  the  gi-eatest  of  the  French  Generals  who  sprang  out 
of  the  Revolution ;  he  died  of  his  wounds  received  at  the 
battle  of  Dresden,  in  1813. 

The  English  Church,  a  substantial  building,  built  in  1754, 
and  gi-eatly  improved  in  1815,  is  situate  neaiiy  in  the  centre 
of  the  English  Quay,  and  has  a  noble  colonnade  facing  the 
river.  Although  very  commodious,  it  has  not  sufficient  room 
for  the  numerous  (and  increasing)  British  residents  in  St. 
Petersbm-gh.  The  British  Ambassador  attends  very  punctually 
the  service  here,  wliich,  with  courtly  compliment,  introduces 
into  the  Litany,  after  the  prayer  for  the  Royal  Family  of 
England,  one  in  the  foUowang  words,  "  that  it  may  please 
thee  to  bless  and  presen-e  His  Imperial  Majesty  and  all  the 
Luperial  Family." 
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As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  the  Nevskoi' 
Prospekt,  we  shall  leave  the  other  remarkable  features  of  it, 
and  notice  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  was  founded 
by  Peter  the  Great,  but  not  completed  till  the  reign  of  his 
successor,  Catharine  the  First — it  was  further  enlarged  by  the 
Empress  Elizabeth,  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated 
Lomonossoff,  the  poet  and  philosopher ;  Catharine  the  Second 
also  greatly  encouraged  it,  by  grants  of  money  and  patronage. 

The  members  of  the  Academy  wear  a  sort  of  uniform, 
consisting  of  blue  coat,  with  red  collar  and  gilt  buttons,  (very 
similar  to  the  Windsor  uniform  of  the  British  Court).  Aijiong  the 
many  names  wliich  have  become  illustrious  by  the  importance 
of  their  discoveries,  and  who  were  members  of  this  institution, 
are  to  be  found  Euler,  Kraft,  Pallas,  Georgi,  Storch,  &c. 

Every  actual  member,  besides  the  prosecution  of  his  own 
studies,  is  obliged  to  frequent  the  Academical  conferences,  to 
assist  in  compiling  the  treatises  which  appear  in  the  Acta 
Academite,  and  to  contribute  an  original  paper  every  half-year. 
"  These  duties,  however,"  says  Storch,  "  are  not  strictly 
demanded  of  liim  ;  and  yet,  though  these  literary  services  are 
not  very  laborious,  examples  are  not  wanting  of  particular 
members  absenting  themselves  for  a  considerable  time,  or  even 
altogether,  as  is  apparent  from  the  register  of  the  conferences 
and  the  Acta.  The  general  reproach  to  which  all  learned  societies, 
are  subject,  that  on  the  whole  they  perform  less  than  might 
be  expected  from  the  solitary  exertions  of  the  same  number 
of  literary  men,  is  appUcabIc  likewise  to  this  famous  institu- 
tion. It  is  only  some  individuals  who  endeavour,  by  toilsome 
efforts,  to  support  the  honor  of  the  Academy,  and  to  enlarge 
the  sjihere  of  human  knowledge ;  the  majority  tliinking  they 
sufficiently  discharge  their  important  duties  by  the  same 
lukewann  zeal  that  an  ordinary  labourer  earns  liis  bread. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Academy  is  of  great  utility  to 
the  country  in  many  ways.     The  travels  of  the  Academicians 
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arc  a  lasting  record,  alike  honorable  lo  the  Academy  and  the 
sagacity  of  tho  monarch,  by  whose  foresight  they  Avere  begim, 
and  by  whose  bounty  they  wore  performed. 

The  jVcadcmy,  even  in  a  political  respect,  forms  a  very 
considerable  body.  Besides  the  patron,  who  is  always  the 
monarch,  it  has  a  president,  .and,  in  certain  cases,  a  director, 
(which  latter  post  was,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Empress 
Catharine  the  second,  held  by  the  learned  and  well-kno^vn 
Princess  Dashkoff  j.  The  office  of  President,  since  the  time 
of  Vladimir  Orlof,  has  been  but  an  empty  title.  There  are 
few  learned  societies  in  Europe  so  well  endowed  as  that  of 
St.  Petersburgli ; — its  stated  income  amounts  to  several 
thousand  roubles,  and  its  revenues  are  considerably  augmented 
by  the  sale  of  the  Imperial  Gazette,  which  they  have  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  printing,  &c.  The  salary  of  an  actual 
Academician  varies  from  eight  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred 
roubles  per  annum.  The  "  adjuncts"  receive  three  hundred 
and  sixty  roubles  a  year.  Corresponding  members  abroad 
are  also  paid  according  to  the  value  of  their  communications. 

There  are  a  vast  number  of  apartments  iu  this  extensive 
building,  the  outside  of  which  is  only  remarkable  for  a  plain 
portico,  supported  by  eight  handsome  columns  of  the  Doric 
order ;  the  interior  contains  the  followdng  collections ; — the 
Zoological  Museimi,  Cabinet  of  Mineralogy,  the  Collection  of 
dried  Plants,  Asiatic  Museimi,  Collection  of  Ancient  Medals 
and  Coins,  Cabinets  of  Russian,  Asiatic,  and  modem  Medals, 
the  Library  and  the  Cabinet  of  Curiosities,  the  following 
objects  are  the  most  remarkable  in  these  collections,  (for  they  are 
not  very  rich  either  in  unique  specimens  or  number  of  ordinary 
ones,)  and  therefore  the  task  of  selection  is  not  a  difficult 
one.  That  wonderful  specimen  of  an  antediluvian  world,  the 
Mammoth,  besides  which  the  largest  elephant  would  apjoear  in- 
significant, is  to  be  foimd  here.  This  colossal  production  of  nature 
is  not  merely  a  skeleton,  but  the  skin,  flesh,  and  powerful  tendons 
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of  the  legs  still  remain. — as  if  defying,  by  their  immensity,  the 
power  of  Time  to  impair  them.  Here  also  is  the  collection  of 
Anatomical  preparations,  made  by  the  celebrated  Ruysch,  and 
for  which,  it  is  said,  Peter  gave  30,000  florins,  and  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  native  iron  of  Pallas,  wliich  is  1 ,656  lbs.  in  M'eight ! 

The  Cabinet  of  Peter  the  Great  contains  many  ciuious 
things  belonging  to  that  wonderful  man.  Here  is  preserved 
the  lathe  (of  clumsy  construction,  'tis  true)  with  which  he 
turned  several  brass  cylinders,  having  on  them  nide  designs 
of  "  battles,  sieges,  triumphs,"  &c.  There  is  hke^-ise  a  curious 
ivory  chandeher,  made  by  Peter.  In  an  adjoining  room,  pre- 
served with  great  care,  is  a  waxen  figure  of  that  monarch, 
in  his  splendid  coronation  costume,  the  size  of  which  is 
very  large  ;  neai-  to  this  is  the  stuffed  skin  of  the  celebrated 
Arabian  horse,  wliich  he  rode  at  the  great  battle  of  Pultawa  ; 
his  working  tools,  a  bar  of  iron,  forged  by  him ;  and  a  little 
further  on  are  to  be  seen  the  distended  skins  of  his  giarantir 
French  valet,  above  7  feet  high,  and  his  Polish  dwarf,  equally 
celebrated  for  his  diminutive  size :  these  latter  are  very 
repulsive  in  appearance,  but  to  the  Russians,  who  cherish 
with  a  holy  veneration  every  tiling  even  remotelj'  identified 
with  Peter  the  Great,  are  considered  as  above  all  price. 

In  the  Cabinet  of  Curiosities  are  numbers  of  accurately- 
costumed  figures,  of  Chinese,  Persians,  &c.  &c.  The  Museum 
of  Medals  is  not  very  rich,  either  in  number  or  quahty  of  its 
contents.  There  are,  however,  a  few  Greek  and  Roman 
coins,  and  some  apparently  very  ancient  golden  articles,  both 
for  use  and  for  ornament,  which  were  found  in  the  Timiuli  of 
Siberia,  and  are  very  curious  specimens  of  taste  and  ingenuit)" 
of  a  nation,  all  records  of  wliich,  but  these,  are  lost.  The 
Asiatic  Library  is  very  rich  in  printed  books  and  manuscripts. 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was  founded  by  the 
Empress  EUzabeth,  and  greatly  encouraged  both  in  means  and 
patronage  by  Catharine  the  Second.     It  is  situate  immediately 
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opposite  tho  Eiifilisli  (iuay,  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Nova, 
and  is  considered  by  the  best  judges  to  be  one  of  the  most 
classical  buildings  in  St.  Petersburgh.  It  can  liardly  be 
expected  that  such  a  country  as  Russia,  which  little  more  than 
a  century  ago  emerged  from  a  state  of  barbarism,  should  be  in  a 
very  refined  condition  as  respects  painting  or  sculpture ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  many  of  her  native  artists, 
particularly  painters,  fill  no  mean  place  in  the  niches  of  fame. 
We  have  only  space  lor  the  names  of  a  few,  and  the  works 
which  distinguish  their  pencils.  Vorobieu,  whose  painting  of 
Sun-set  on  the  Dead  Sea  is  a  beautiful  and  well  finished  pro- 
duction ; — Orlowsky  has  also  displayed  genius  of  a  very  high 
order,  and  his  merit  is  duly  appreciated  by  Em-opean  collectors. 

In  sculpture  (besides  those  we  have  mentioned,  whose 
chisels  have  ornamented  the  churches  akeady  described,)  the 
names  of  !Martos,  Pimenow,  and  Demoutt,  stand  prominently 
forward  as  e.xliibiting  great  genius.  In  architectm'al  drawing 
Agrumoff  *  must  also  be  mentioned  with  respect.  Shebonoff, 
as  an  animal  painter,  holds  a  very  liigh  place.  A  triennial  exlii- 
bition  takes  place  of  the  pictiu'es,  &c.  in  September.  Combined 
^\T.th  this  Academy  is  a  College  of  Instruction  in  the  Fine  iVrts, 
for  pupils.  About  two  hundred  students  are  mamtaincd  and 
educated  here  at  the  cost  of  the  Russian  govermnent.  They 
pursue  such  a  coiu'se  of  study  as  is  suitable  to  the  profession 
of  an  artist,  and  if  on  four  successive  examinations  they  obtain 
the  required  prizes,  they  are  sent  to  Italy  and  other  parts  of 
Europe  for  six  years,  at  the  exj)ense  of  the  Academy.  Other 
students,  besides  those  upon  the  government  foundation,  are 
also  educated  here  at  their  own  expense,  which  is  compara- 
tively trifling. 

State  of  Literatuke.  Like  most  of  the  Continental  States, 
the  Government  of  Russia  takes  upon  itself  the  entire  control 
of  the  literature  of  the  country ;  free  expression  of  thought 

*  The  father  of  the  Russian  School  in  Historical  painting. 
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would  be  the  death  blow  to  its  arbitrary  power,  and  therefore 
the  gi-eatest  \dgilaiice  is  used  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
what  the  government  consider  to  be  improper  books;  even 
engiavings  are  equally  prohibited  as  dangerous  to  the  state ; 
like  the  guilty  Thane,  with  eye  of  childhood,  "  it  fears  a 
painted  devil."  No  foreign  workis  permitted  to  be  introduced 
■ivithout  the  prc^-ious  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Censure,  and  for 
that  pm-pose  all  books  iu  the  j^ossession  of  a  traveller 
arriving  at  St.  Petersbui'gh  are  sent  to  the  Board  for  inspec- 
tion by  the  Custom-House  officers,  and  are  returned  to  the 
party  if  approved  of.  With  their-  own  subjects,  particularly  the 
unfortunate  Poles,  the  government  of  Russia  is  more  arbitrary 
and  severe.  The  following  incident  (of  recent  occui-rence)  is 
one  among  the  many  proofs  of  this  extreme  jealousy,  to  call  it 
by  the  mildest  term.  The  son  of  Count  MioutozufFski 
(a  retu'cd  PoUsh  officer  of  distinction)  was  lately  retiu-ning 
from  a  college  in  Geiinany  to  his  father's  house  at  Warsaw  ; 
liis  luggage  was  searched  at  the  frontier  with  the  usual 
strictness;  imfortunately  there  was  in  one  of  his  trunks  printed 
portraits  of  Koscuisko,  Poniatowski,  and  Schrzjnecki.  The 
poor  la,d  was  instantly  taken  into  custody,  and  sent  to  Warsaw 
under  a  guard.  On  his  arrival  there  his  father  was  also 
aiTested  by  order  of  Marshal  Paskiewitch  (Governor  of 
Warsaw),  who,  after  a  brief  inquiry  into  the  affair,  sentenced 
Count  Mioutozuffski  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  fortress,  and  his 
son  (a  youth  of  16  or  17  years  of  age)  to  be  transported  to 
Siberia  for  20  years  ! — If  this  incident  was  not  well  authen- 
ticated it  would  be  incredible. 

With  such  arbitrary  restrictions  Russia  is  not  the  soil  for 
the  gi'owth  of  literary  genius,  whose  very  essence  is  liberty. 
These  fetters  upon  mind  have  produced  the  natui'al  result — 
vapid  servihty.  The  poetry  of  Alexander  Pouschkine  (the 
Byron  of  Russia,  so  well  known  by  Doctor  Bo^vring's  specimens 
of  Russian  poetry)  took  too  high  a  flight  for  Royal  taste,  and 
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liis  ■'  Ode  to  Liberty"  and  the  poor  poet  were  both  proscribed 
for  some  time  !  His  al)li'  translation  of  Kinp;  Tjcar,  and  abject 
promises  to  clip  his  poetic  pinions  in  futiu'c,  restored  him  to 
favour.  Pouschkine  displayed  a  most  precocious  talent  for 
poetic  ■lATiting,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  wrote  some  elegant 
pieces,  and  at  nineteen  produced  his  Rouslan  and  Ludmilla, 
which  is  esteemed  the  finest  poem  ever  written  in  the 
Russian  tongue.  Karamsin,  as  a  Poet  as  well  as  Historian,  has 
high  merit;  he  died  too  early  for  his  well  earned  fame. 
Muraviev  (the  tutor  of  the  Emperor  .'Uexander)  enjoyed 
deserved  reputation  for  historical  writing.  Kriloif  is  also  an 
author  of  original  talent ;  his  fables  have  great  reputation. 
There  are  also  hosts  of  translators  and  romance  writers,  upon 
the  models  of  the  German  school,  whose  popularity  (when  they 
acquire  any)  is  too  ephemeral  for  fm-ther  notice.  Sixteen  Peri- 
odical Journals  are  published  in  St.  Petersburgh,  all  of  which 
display  the  prunhuj  zeal  of  the  Board  of  C'ensure ;  we  shall 
borrow  Granville's  account  of  their  respective  merits,  who  is 
too  couitly  to  misrepresent  liis  friends  ;  albeit  the  Doctor  does 
stand  accountant  for  seeing  every  tiling  Russian  couleur  de  rose. 

1.  Journal  de  St.  Pcfershurgh,  Politique  et  Litteraire,  in 
French;  official,  published  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday.  This  paper,  \\iitten  in  the  purest  French,  frequently 
contains  articles  of  great  interest  on  literature,  the  fine  arts, 
and  some  judicious  remarks  on  theatricals. 

2.  The  Iinalid,  a  military  journal,  in  which  are  inserted  all 
military  promotions,  as  well  as  the  ci-sdl  prefeiments  of 
importance.  It  is  pubUshed  daily  in  Russian,  and  the  profits 
arising  out  of  it  are  given  to  the  Institution  for  Invahd 
Soldiers. 

3.  Gazette  of  St.  Petersburgh,  in  Russian  ;  pubKshed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  resembles 
the  Moniteur.  It  is  also  published  m  the  Gemian  language, 
and  appears  twice  a  week. 
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4.  Gazette  of  the  Senate,  in  Russian,  once  a  week.  It 
publishes  the  Tfkases  of  the  Senate. 

5.  Journal  of  Commerce,  in  Russian  and  German,  three 
times  a  week. 

6.  The  Northern  Bee,  a  literary  and  pohtical  journal, 
published  three  times  a  week.  It  is  a  very  interesting  and 
well  conducted  paper. 

7.  The  Patriot,  in  Russian,  political  and  literary,  twice  a 
month. 

8.  Archives  of  the  North,  in  Russian,  political,  historical, 
and  statistical,  twice  a  month. 

9.  The  Slavonian,  every  fortnight,  in  Russian,  literary  and 
military. 

10.  National  Miscellany ,  or  remarkable  affairs  of  Russia, 
an  historical,  literary,  and  statistical  journal,  in  Russian, 
monthly. 

11.  Register  of  Discoveries  in  Natural  History,  Physics,  and 
Chemistry. 

12.  Journal  of  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  pubUshed 
montly,  iinder  the  auspices  of  the  Minister  of  Finance ;  con- 
taining an  account  of  all  discoveries  and  observations,  laws  and 
regulations  relative  to  the  different  branches  of  national 
industry. 

13.  Gazette  of  Commerce,  which  appears  twice  a  week,  in 
Russian  and  German,  and  contains  many  important  returns 
and  official  documents  relative  to  the  internal  and  external 
commerce  of  Russia. 

14.  Journal  of  the  Mining  Corps.  15.  Journal  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  'Instruction.  16.  Journal  des  Vbics  et 
Communications.  These  three  journals  often  contain  very 
interesting  memoires,  and  official  documents  on  the  various 
branches  of  pubUc  administration  of  the  country.  The  two 
first  are  published  in  Russian,  the  latter  in  Russian  and  French. 
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Tliis,  it  must  be  acbnittcd,  is  not  ti  very  fonnidahlc!  list  for 
five  humlrcd  tlionsaiul  iiiliabitaiits,  yet  tlie  C'ensor's  hand  is 
visible  in  all.  The  journals  published  in  Moscow  will  be 
noticed  in  the  proper  place. 

The  Drama  and  Mrsic.  So  jealous  is  the  government 
of  Russia  of  the  slightest  opening  for  the  free  expressi(jn  of 
opinion,  that  not  only  the  press  is  shackled  by  the  Board  of 
C'ensure,  but  all  the  dramatic  performances  are  watched  with 
equal  vigilance,  and  no  play,  interlude,  nor  dance  is  suffered 
to  be  acted  except  by  permission  of  the  ComiU  de  la  Direction 
Supirieure  des  Theatres  Imperiaux  ;  this  consists  of  a  principal 
director  and  three  inferior  ones,  secretary,  clerks,  and  a 
I'liysician  to  attend  to  the  jjerformers  if  ill,  &c. 

The  dramaric  authors  of  the  Imperial  Repetoire  enjoy  the 
exclusive  advantage  of  a  life  annuity  for  their  productions, 
according  to  the  number  of  acts  in  their  plays,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  receipts  of  the  house  where  they  are  performed  ; 
thus,  authors  of  tragedies,  comedies  or  operas,  in  verse,  consist- 
ing of  more  than  tlu-ee  acts,  have  one  tenth  the  receipts  of  the 
house ;  the  second  class  authors  are  those  who  have  produced 
tragedies  or  comedies  in  verse,  of  three  acts  only — these  are  al- 
lowed one  fifteenth  of  the  receipts ;  the  third  class  are  the  pro- 
ducers of  two  act  pieces,  melo-dramas,  translations  of  foreign 
pieces  of  whatever  kind — one  twentieth  share,  and  a  less  rate 
for  authors  of  smaller  pieces  :  these  portions  of  author's  profit 
are  assigned  to  them  after  one  third  of  the  receipts  of  the 
theatre  has  been  deducted  for  expenses  of  the  house,  «&c. 
None  of  the  theatres  of  St.  Petersburgh  are  remarkable  for  any 
architectural  beauty,  except,  perhaps,  the  Theatre  of  the 
Hermitage,  which  we  shall  notice  with  that  palace.  Of  their 
interior  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  resemble  in 
appearance  the  theatres  at  Paris,  bailing,  as  an  Irishman 
would   say,  the  elegance  of  their  fitting  up,  of  which  the 
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Russians  arc  very  sorry  imitators.  There  is  a  Russian  Grand 
Opera  House  which  very  closely  resembles  the  Academie  Roijale 
at  Paris,  and  a  German  opera  well  patronised.  A  French  comic 
theatre,  the  decided  favourite  with  all  the  residents  of  St. 
Petersbiu-gh,  a  Spectacle  Russe  every  Thursday  and  Sunday, 
and  a  Cirque  d'Equitation,  a  very  himible  imitation  of 
Astley's  Ampliitheatre.  The  performance  at  some  of  the  lesser 
theatres  takes  places  at  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  day  time, 
particvdarly  on  fete  days.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  Russian  theatre  is  the  immense  size  of  the  play  bills,  they 
are  prmted  on  coarse  brown  paper,  of  the  size  of  some  London 
newspapers  ;  they  contain  a  full  description  of  all  the  places  of 
theatrical  amusement  in  St.  Petersburgh,  which  is  printed  in 
Russian,  French,  Gennan,  and  Italian.  The  principal  support 
of  the  theatres  here  is  derived  from  the  government,  who  are 
compelled  to  make  a  very  Kberal  yearly  allowance  for  them, 
otherwise  they  would  be  forced  to  close  their  doors. 

St.  Petersburgh  has  also  several  Musical  Clubs,  and  its 
Phil-hannonic  Society.  A  modern  toiuist  speaks  in  the  most 
enthusiastic  terms  of  a  celebrated  corps  of  vocal  performers, 
which  belong  to  the  Imperial  household,  called  les  Chantres 
de  la  Court;  we  quote  his  own  description  of  the  effect 
produced  upon  himself  by  one  of  their  performances.  "  I  feel 
it  impossible,  accurately,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  various 
impressions  and  emotions  which  this  most  skilful  arrange- 
ment of  select  voices,  of  all  ages,  and  consequently  of  all  tones 
singing  sacred  music,  of  rich,  full,  and  expressive  beauty,  is 
capable  of  exciting  in  the  bosom  of  the  sjjectator.  One  feels 
for  a  moment  transported  vidth  ecstasy,  at  the  sublime  effect 
of  such  heavenly  strains,  the  very  heart-strings  seem  touched 
by  them,  and  sensibility  is  awakened  to  a  degree  wliich  operatic 
music  cannot  produce. 

"  The  whole  is  a  most  masterly  perfonnanco,  and  the  result 
may  be  quoted  as  the  triumph  of  the  human  voice  over  every 
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Other  instrument.  From  the  most  delightful  soprano  down  to 
the  gravpst  baritone,  every  key  note  is  sung  at  the  Inijjerial 
('liapel,  by  a  chorus  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  performers, 
educated  fiom  the  age  of  five  years  for  this  sole  and  sacred 
choral  service.  A  fugue  usually  sung  in  the  Russian  Churches 
at  the  Resurrection,  accompanied  by  full  choruses,  was  perform- 
ed among  other  pieces,  and  displayed  such  skill  Iti  the  composi- 
tion, that  I  felt  riveted  to  the  spot.  One  of  the  finest  tenor 
voices  I  ever  heard  bore  a  conspicuous  jiart  in  it,  and  the 
loud  swell  of  the  bass,  contrasting  ■«'ith  the  flexible  and 
silvery  voices  of  the  children,  all  singing  with  a  degi-ee  of 
precision  that  could  scarcely  be  equalled  by  a  mechanical 
instrument,  formed  such  a  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  that  no 
persons  present  could  help  being  afiected.  Certainly,  until  I 
heard  this  unique  pei-formance,  I  was  not  aware  of  aU  the  har- 
mony of  which  the  human  voice  is  capable.  The  most  renovni- 
ed  chorus  singers  of  church  music  in  Europe  reallj'  sink  into 
insignificance,  compared  to  these  minstrels.  A  pater  nostcr 
was  sung  by  them  on  this  occasion,  which  struck  me  as  by  far 
the  most  afiecting  composition  I  ever  heard.  There  was  a 
crescendo  towards  the  end,  which  was  quite  in'esistible,  and 
the  effect  of  it  on  the  audience  was  plainly  visible  on  all  that 
were  in  the  room."  Our  author  adds,  that  when  Madame 
Catalani  heard  the  Chantres  de  la  Court,  she  confessed  to 
those  near  her,  "  Que  jusqu,  alors  elle  n'avait  aucune  idee 
de  Teffet  que  pent  produire  un  choeur  de  voix,  quoiqu'eUe 
eut  entendu  les  Chantres  de  la  celebre  Chapelle  du  Pape." — 
(That  until  then  she  had  no  idea  of  the  effect  which  can  be 
produced  by  a  chorus  of  voices,  although  she  had  heard  the 
celebrated  choristers  of  the  Pope's  Chapel.)"  Bortniansky 
ranks  highest  as  a  composer  of  sacred  music,  and  is  esteemed 
as  the  Russian  Handel — liis  productions  are  very  numerous. 

The  Imperial  Court  possess  another  unique  and  extraordi- 
nary band  of  performers  ;  these  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
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Coiu't,  though  they  play  occasionally  on  the  public  promenades. 
It  consists  of  nearly  forty  performers,  who  play  upon  very 
primitive  kind  of  straight  horns,  each  performer  sounding  only 
the  particular  note  set  down  for  him.  It  was,  we  believe,  the 
invention  of  a  Bohemian  musician,  named  Maresch,  and  the 
effect  of  the  music  played  by  them  is  particularly  striking. 
The  Russians  of  all  classes  are  passionately  fond  of  dancing, 
and  although  they  are  not  so  elegant  in  their  mazey  movements 
as  our  Gallic  neighbours,  they  do  not  yield  even  to  them  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  their  dances.  The  golubetz  is 
particularly  expressive  and  simjjly  elegant,  it  is  ajjas  de  deux, 
and  describes  the  coiu'tship  of  an  impassioned  lover  to  a 
seemingly  coy  damsel :  many  times  is  the  lady  on  the  point  of 
yielding  to  her  lover's  solicitations,  when  she  breaks  off  sudden- 
ly, and  he  has  to  begin  again.  At  last,  however,  the  lady  does 
yield,  and  then,  as  Sheridan  says,  the  "  unanimity  is  wonderful." 

Storch  relates  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  this  dancing  mania, 
in  an  old  man  who  made  himself  very  remarkable  in  Peters- 
burgh  some  time  ago,  and  so  strong  was  the  contrast  between 
his  avocation  (that  of  a  coffin  maher)  and  the  indulgence  of  this 
passion,  that  it  was  rendered  the  more  ridiculous.  Carrying  on 
his  business  in  a  wholesale  way,  he  made  a  great  deal  of  money, 
which  he  not  only  spent  in  frequenting  every  place  where  he 
heard  of  a  Dance,  but  even  wrote  to  foreign  countries  for  all 
the  new  dances  that  came  out,  with  their  music,  wliich  were  sent 
to  him  by  the  post,  that  he  might  bo  sure  to  have  them  earlier 
than  any  other  person! 

We  have  before  described  the  Est-IBLISHMENts  for  the 
Education  of  the  youth  of  the  male  sex ;  turn  we  now  to  those 
for  the  fairer  part  of  the  creation  ;  the  first  of  which,  is  the 
CommunauU  des  Demoiselles  Nobles  et  Bourgeoises.  This 
building,  or  rather  buildings  (for  your  nobility  must  not  even 
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ill  infancy  be  contaminated  with  the  vulgar  citizen,  (china 
witli  delf,  indeed  I),  occupies  the  site  of  the  Smobioi  (Junvent, 
and  where  the  Empress  EHzabeth,  in  early  Ufe,  intended  to 
pass  her  days  in  peaceful  retirement.  The  number  of  pupils 
is  GOO.  One  half  are  noble,  and  tlio  otlior  of  the  burgher 
class. 

The  iniuicdiate  care  of  the  establishment  is  confided  to  a 
Directress  in  cliief ;  the  tuition  is  superintended  by  the  principal 
Professors  of  the  city,  assisted  by  eight  Inspectresses  and  forty 
class  leaders,  who  reside  in  the  house.  Those  pupils  who 
belong  to  the  NobiUty  remain  nine  years  in  the  estabUshment, 
but  those  of  the  Burgher  class  only  six  years ;  the  former 
pay  1100  roubles  per  annum,  the  latter  600  roubles. 

The  pupils  are  never  allowed  to  quit  the  Institution  during 
the  whole  period,  except  in  cases  of  dangerous  illness  of  their 
relatives. 

The  noble  as  well  as  the  plebeian  young  ladies  are  distributed 
into  classes,  and  distinguished  by  the  colours  of  their  dress, 
blue,  Mhite,  or  brown.  In  each  of  these  classes  they  remain 
three  years,  and  are  dismissed  the  Institution  at  the  age  of  18 
or  19.  The  recreations  and  amusements  allowed  to  the  pupils, 
consist  in  suitable  exercises,  such  as  music,  dancing,  and  at 
times  theatrical  performances  among  themselves  only.  They 
are  taught  the  Russian,  French,  German,  and  English  lan- 
guages, dancing,  music,  Russian  history  and  literatiue,  wTiting, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  embroidery.  The  principles  of 
education  here  are  instilled  by  gentleness  and  hope  of  reward, 
no  corporal  chastisement  is  allowed,  and  the  only  punishment 
ever  inflicted  is  by  change  of  dress.  The  rewards  distributed 
to  the  most  desening,  consist  cliiefly  in  public  marks  of 
distinction,  by  ribbons  and  medaHons  M'orn  within  the  walls  ; 
(111  their  dismission,  six  of  the    ladies  who  have  credentials 
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from  the  directress  of  their  good,  conduct  and  improvement, 
wear  for  life  at  their  breast  the  cipher  of  the  Empress  in  gold. 
In  this  circumstance  likewise  a  distinction  is  observed ;  the 
two  ladies  more  especially  commended  obtain  a  cipher  much 
larger  than  the  others.  For  the  twelve  next  in  succession,  in 
regard  to  merit,  six  gold  and  as  many  silver  medals  are  allotted. 

Examinations  take  place  at  stated  intervals,  and  a  general 
pubHc  one  every  third  year,  at  which  the  Empress  and  the 
whole  court  are  present,  to  witness  the  progress  made  by  the 
pupils  in  the  respective  branches  of  their  studies. 

The  parents  of  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit  them  on 
Sundays  only,  the  class  ladies  being  invariably  present  at  these 
interviews. 

Although  the  seclusion  from  their  friends,  for  so  many  years, 
partakes  somewhat  of  the  monastic  system  of  education,  yet 
pupils  of  all  creeds  are  admissible,  and  the  Establishment  is 
generally  found  to  realise  all  the  expectations  of  its  founder. 
It  must  not  be  understood,  that  while  every  effort  is  made  to 
improve  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  pupils,  that  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  class  ladies  are  exclusively  confined  to  mental  cul- 
ture. The  more  advanced  pupils  are  instructed  in  the  duties  of 
housekeeping,  management  of  servants,  &c.  &c;  and  those 
whose  station  in  life  is  likely  to  require  it,  are  taught  the 
more  common  domestic  duties.  There  is  another  establish- 
ment for  female  education,  called  the  Institute  of  St.  Catharine, 
which  is  near  the  Nevsko'i  Prospekt ;  this  is  entirely  confined  to 
young  ladies  of  noble  blood.  There  are  generally  from  tlu-ee  to 
four  hundred  pupils  in  this  estabhshment,  sixty  of  whom  are  free 
scholars,  sent  there  under  the  patronage  of  the  Empress-Mother. 
These  are  supported  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  other  pupils  pay  nine  hundred  roubles  per  annum. 
There  arc  but  two  classes  in  this  cstablishnient,senior  and  junior, 
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the  former  is  distiiigiiislicd  by  a  piicc  dress  of  English  stuff,  and 
the  latter  by  a  similar  dress,  the  colour  of  which  is  green,  'i'he 
coiu'sc  of  study  consists  of  the  German  and  French  languages, 
taught  grammatically  by  the  best  masters,  Composition, 
National  and  general  History,  '(vith  the  elements  of  Mathe- 
matics, Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry.  The  other 
branches  of  education  taught,  are  similar  to  those  at  the 
Institution  first  mentioned,  and  the  regulations  are  nearly 
the  same,  except  that  there  are  55  waiting  maids  to  attend  upon 
the  aristocratic  pupils. 

The  Institute  of  St.  (Catharine  is  supported  from  the  funds 
of  the  order  of  knighthood  of  that  name.  The  system  of 
private  education  for  both  sexes  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Eng- 
land, and,  like  the  latter,  is  too  frequently  intrusted  to  persons 
wholly  unfiled,  mentally  and  otherwise,  for  so  serious  a  task. 
Until  within  the  last  few  yeai-s,  every  broken-down  tradesman, 
discarded  serving-naan,  or  French  barber,  became,  from  lack  of 
other  emplojTivent  in  Russia,  an  Utschitel  or  private  teacher,  and 
even  now  it  is  not  much  better' :  foreign  waiting  maids  (and  we 
speak  only  of  foreigners)  are  very  quickly  transformed  into 
governesses,  who,  in  many  cases,  themselves  "by  teaching, 
learn  to  spell." 

The  Nevskoii^^Prospekt  is  unquestionably  not'only  the  most 
extensive  stieet  in  St.  Petersburgh,  but  in  many  respects  the 
most  magnificent.  Here  are  many  jialace-looking  buildings, 
places  of  public  worship  of  all  denominations,  immense 
hotels,  &c.,  and  if  we  add  to  this  jjicture,  hosts  of  pigeons 
feeding  on  the  ground,  the  great  breadth  of  the  street,  with 
fine  \-istas  of  elm  trees  on  each  side,  and  several  broad 
carriage  roads  in  the  centre,  one  can  form  in  "  the  mind's 
eye"  some  tolerable  notion  of  this,  the  Regent  Street  of 
St.  Petersburgh.     In  other  continental  capitals  one  ca7i  walk  ; 
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but  in  this  city  it  is  not  only  unfasliionable,  but  absolutely 
impossible : — the  great  distance  wliich  many  of  the  public 
buildings  and  places  of  resort  are  from  each  other,  woidd 
require  no  ordinary  pedestrian  powers  to  ^isit  a  tithe  of  them 
on  foot,  exclusively  of  the  cheapness  of  carriage  hire,  and  the 
positive  inconvenience  attendant  up  street  walking  in  this 
giant  city.  The  follo'tting  pleasant  picture  of  such  "  deeds 
of  daring,"  wiitten  by  a  native,  is  so  veritably  accm-ate,  that 
Ave  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  transfer  it  to  our  pages ; — 

"  An  equipage  is  not  so  much  an  article  of  convention,  as  a 
necessary  acconunodation,  arisiug  from  local  cncumstances, 
since  the  want  of  it  will  be  sensibly  felt  by  every  one  who  is 
fond  of  good  company,  and  would  not  be  deprived  of  the 
satisfactions  to  be  found  in  the  politer  circles.  To  appear  in 
these,  after  walking  tlu'ough  the  streets  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  is  utterly  impossible.  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  to 
go  on  foot  is  by  no  means  held  a  very  sliining  condition,  but 
nowhere  is  it  thought  worse  of  than  here. 

"  The  winter  is  the  golden  time  (if  ever)  for  the  pedestrian  ; 
he  hails  therefore  the  falling  snow,  which  levels  and  facilitates 
to  him  the  toilsome  path  of  liis  pilgi-imagcs.  He  now  brings 
out  his  best  clothes,  appears  again  for  the  first  time,  after  a 
long  peiiod,  in  shoes,  and  hmries  to  renew  his  intimacy  with 
half-forgotten  acquaintances,  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
the  bad  weather. 

"  If  he  has  a  long  journey  to  go,  an  Ivannuschka  conveys 
him  (indeed  not  very  rapidly)  to  the  place  of  his  destination. 
In  every  house  he  enters  he  is  sure  to  be  accosted  with  looks 
of  gi'cat  sm'prise  accompanying  the  question,  where  he  can 
have  been  so  long,  and  a  false  delicacy  will  frequently  dejirive 
him  of  sufficient  confidence  for  declaring  the  true  cause  of  his 
absence,  and  giving  vent   to  his  spleen  against  the  odious 
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nutuiiiii.  So  inucli  tlie  more  grateful  is  lie  to  the  beneficent 
frost,  and  is  infallibly  the  greatest  panegyrist  of  winter !  'SVlien 
wagers  arc  proposed,  about  the  time  when  the  ice  of  the 
Neva  will  break  up,  he  is  sure  to  bet  on  the  latest.  But  alas  ! 
the  course  of  nature  is  not  to  be  determined  by  wagers !  Tlio 
spring  arrives,  and  with  it  all  the  plagues  of  the  past  autumn. 
The  brighter  the  heavens  smile,  so  much  the  more  clouded  is 
the  brow  of  tlie  unhappy  foot-walker.  The  melting  snow- 
overflows  the  streets,  forming  stagnant  lakes  and  dirty  channels. 
It  is  now  absolutely  impracticable  to  go  on  foot,  for  even  in  the 
little  low  sledges,  which  glide  in  serpentine  directions  between 
the  passing  carriages,  the  poor  pedestrian  is  every  moment  in 
danger  of  being  overturned  or  splashed  all  over  ^vith  nuid.  In 
the  meantime  the  warmer  siua-beams  dry  the  streets ;  the 
summer  approaches — is  the  fate  of  the  foot-walker  improved  ? 
Alas  !  no  !  Another  climate  is  now  preparing  to  torment  him  ; 
the  vehement  gusts  of  wind  drive  up  the  dried  street-dirt  in 
thick  clouds  of  dust,  and,while  persecuted  by  these,  the  ardent 
sun  is  scorching  liis  skull !  Some  of  his  acquaintances  are 
leaving  the  town,  and  m  ith  these  he  must  deny  himself  all 
intercourse  during  the  fine  season ;  even  in  his  town  visits, 
after  walking  a  verst  or  more  he  arrives  covered  with  dust 
and  perspiration,  and  exhausted  by  thirst  and  fatigue.  Should 
he  on  these  excursions  unfortunately  be  overtaken  by  a 
sudden  shower  of  rain,  he  must  run  to  the  nearest  gateway 
for  shelter ;  and  frequently  after  waiting  there  upwards  of  an 
hour,  is  obliged  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  home  ;  where  at 
length  he  arrives,  wet  through  to  the  skin,  and  cl^agiined  at 
his  disaxi])ointment.  Lamentable  as  these  misfortunes  are, 
dear  reader,  yet  reserve  thy  compassion  for  the  hoirors  of  the 
ensuing  autumn;  for,in  comparison  to  them,the  grievances  of  the 
summer  are  an  easy  yoke  and  alight  burden.  At  its  cntorance  the 
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liorizon  is  covered  witli  tliick  grey  clouds,  damp  fogs  obscure  the 
morning  and  the  evening  atmosphere ;  rains  almost  without 
intermission  deluge  the  streets,  causing  such  mud  as  neither  the 
patience  of  the  pedestrian  nor  the  best  English  sole  leather  are 
able  to  resist.  If  he  quit  his  comfortable  apartment,  it  is  only 
when  forced  to  it  by  some  lu'gent  occasion ;  and  then,  having 
beneath  liim  a  morass,  and  a  black  and  angry  sky  over  his 
head,  he  begins  his  pilgiimage ;  piercing  winds  and  sleet 
soon  penetrate  his  covering,  wliich  is  presently  likewise 
decorated  by  a  broad  edging  of  dirt.  Persecuted  by  furious 
equipages,  he  is  forced  from  the  stepping  stones  he  was  pain- 
fidly  picking  out,  and  driven  into  horrid  puddles  ;  sometimes 
obUged  to  study  the  laws  of  equilibrium  along  a  narrow  board 
or  a  slippery  bulk,  not  unfrequently  pacing  for  his  lessons  in 
the  art  by  a  fall  ;  on  wliich  occasions,  however,  he  may  probably 
have  the  satisfaction  of  furnishing  the  surroimding  populace 
with  matter  for  a  sUglit  momentary  recreation  of  their  spirits." 

This  ludicrous  representation,  though  dra^vn  after  natiu-e,  of 
the  sorrows  and  disasters  to  which  a  Petersburgh  foot-waUcer 
is  exposed,  justifies  the  general  use  of  carriages,  .which  is  no 
where  greater,  and  likewise  nowhere  more  necessary  than  here. 
A  milder  sky  and  better  accommodations,  render  an  equipage  in 
other  capitals  a  luxm-y  confined  to  wealthy  persons  dcHcately 
brought  up  ;  here  it  is  an  article  indispensable  to  every  one, 
and  whoever  is  obhged  to  do  without  it,  sacrifices  to  dire 
necessity  a  great  part  of  the  enjoyments  of  life. 

For  setting  up  an  equipage,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  buy 
horses,  and  to  exjjose  oneself  to  all  the  vexations  attending 
upon  the  care  of  them.  It  is  usual  for  unmarried  persons,  and 
even  many  famihes  of  distinction,  to  hire  them  by  the  month ;  a 
practice  which,  besides  several  other  advantages,  has  also  tliis, 
that  it  is  thought  less  necessary  to  spare  them.     As  it  is  even 
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more  common  to  drive  with  hired  liorses  than  to  keep  them, 
but  few  really  handsome  equipages  are  to  be  seen,  except  on 
particular  gala  days.  I'lvcii  the  great  and  opulent  genorallv 
travel  with  hired  horses,  in  order  to  spare  their  own  better  and 
dearer  cattle  in  going  long  journeys  during  bad  weather,  and  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  speed  ^Wth  wliich  it  is  common 
to  drive  in  this  country.  Accordingly,  nothing  is  more 
frequent  than  to  see  an  elegant,  or  even  superb  carriage, 
drawn  by  four  or  six  wretched  mares,  often  of  different  colors, 
and,  instead  of  harness,  fastened  to  the  carriage  by  ropes. 
From  under  the  coachbox  projects  a  monstrous  bundle  of  hay, 
as  the  hired  horses  are  seldom  taken  off,  but  are  frequently 
forced  to  stand  the  whole  day,  and  sometimes  half  the  night, 
in  the  street,  or  before  the  house.  Occasionally,  the  torn, 
dirty  jerkin  of  the  Isvoschtschik  forms  a  cm-ious  contrast  to 
the  grand  bedizened  liveries  behind  the  carriage.  Coaches 
and  six  are  nowhere  seen  more  frequently  than  here.  Each 
pair  of  horses  (separated  from  the  other  by  an  immense  space, 
which,  from  the  great  length  of  the  street,  is  scarcely  noticed) 
has  a  jockey,  a  boy  of  eight  or  ten  years  old,  who,  contrary  to 
the  custom  in  other  countries,  rides  the  off-horse,  and  by 
incessantly  bawling  with  all  his  might,  reminds  passengers  to 
keep  out  of  the  way.  The  lot  of  these  Uttle  fellows  is 
extremely  hard ;  often  not  getting  off  the  horse's  back  the 
whole  day  long,  and  all  that  time  obliged  to  face  the  rain  and 
sleet  of  the  autumnal  weather.  The  coachman,  in  the 
Russian  mode,  wears  a  long  bushy  beard  ;  this,  at  first,  catches 
the  eye  of  the  stranger,  but  a  little  time  soon  familiarizes  him 
to  this  novel  appearance  of  liis  driver.  Probably  there  is  not 
such  quick  driving  in  any  to\\Ta  in  Europe  as  here — it  is  by 
no  means  unusual  to  be  hunted  through  the  streets  by  a  coach 
and  six  horses  in  full  gallop.     Although  quick  drivdng  in  the 
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Streets  is  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Police,  yet,  from  many 
causes,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  prevent  it  altogether,  and  at  no 
place  in  the  world  is  it  attended  with  less  danger  than  at 
St.  Petersburg!!.  All  the  streets  are  broad  and  long,  and  as 
they  are  all  built  in  straight  lines,  the  driver  is  thus  enabled  to 
see  a  long  way  before  liim,  and  guard  against  danger.  Besides, 
the  Russian  pubUc  drivers  are  capital  wliips,  or  rather  coachmen 
(for  they  use  no  wliips),  and  as  they  are  by  law  answerable  for 
all  accidents  caused  by  their  negligence  or  want  of  skill,  they 
are  very  cautious,  call  out  their  warnings  to  the  foot  passengers, 
but  stop  and  turn  roimd  in  cases  of  necessity.  Their  admoni- 
tions to  the  foot  walker  are  thus  conveyed :  "  Old  woman, 
soldier,  you  boy,  plotnik  (carpenter),  take  care,  dvomik 
(porter),  out  of  the  way,"  &c.  Not  only  in  St.  Petersburgh, 
but  throughout  all  Russia,  it  is  the  imiversal  custom  in  driving 
to  keep  to  the  right,  thus  defying  the  "lode  of  the  road"  of  all 
other  countries  in  Europe  ;  hence  the  perpetual  cry  here,  of"  Na 
prava,"  "to  the  right,"  and  if  an  unlucky  wight  should  forget 
this,  he  is  sure  to  come  in  for  a  plentiful  quantxmi  of  abuse,  if 
not  a  driibbing. 

Numerous  Isvoschtschiki  (the  general  name  for  all  drivers, 
whether  coachmen,  postiUions,  carmen,  &c,)  have  their  stands 
in  the  streets,  ready  to  drive  where  they  are  ordered  in  summer, 
with  drojekas,  and  in  winter  with  sledges.  The  Drojeka  or 
droski,  consists  of  a  bench  with  springs  under  it,  and  cushions 
upon  it,  at  one  end  of  wliich  is  the  horse,  and  just  behind  him 
sits  the  driver  ;  over  the  neck  of  the  horse  is  the  dooga,  this  is 
a  sort  of  bow,  and  almost  every  vehicle  has  one,  to  which  is 
attached  a  bell ;  these  are  the  common  drojeka  of  the  street?, 
but  some  are  more  commodious,  and  are  painted  in  gay  colours ; 
thus,  for  example,  we  see  some  having  elbows,  either  only  on 
one  side  or  on  both,  contrived  in  such  manner  that  the  sitters 
are  back  to  back,  and  looking  to  the  right  and  the  left  hand, 
very  like  the  Irish  jaunting  car  ;  some  have  rests  for  the  feet, 
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and  leathern  straps  to  guard  the  legs  from  the  dirt ;  othere 
again,  (although  these  are  few,)  have  a  tester,  which  is  anything, 
but  a  preservative  from  the  rain ;  several  have  only  hacks,  and 
some  are  quite  plain.  Those  for  public  liire  are  in  the  last 
and  simplest  foim,  in  general  very  neat,  exceedingly  light,  and 
always  gaudily  painted. 

Two  persons  at  most  can  sit  on  them  exclusive  of  the  Isvos- 
chtchik,  with  tolerable  ease.  Their  greatest  advantage  is  the 
imcommon  Ughtness  of  the  vehicle,  but  this  by  no  means 
compensates  for  their  inconveniences  and  defects.  Having  no 
covering,  and  frequently  affording  no  protection  from  the  dirt ; 
the  rider  is  entirely  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  to  be  splashed 
all  over.  The  want  of  sides  and  back,  andthe  jolting  experienced 
(whence  comes  their  names  of  di-ojeka,)  may  render  an  excur- 
sion on  them  extremely  beneficial  to  tlie  health  ;  but  for 
people  who  use  this  description  of  carriage  otherwise  than 
as  physic,  the  motion  of  it  is  absolutely  tormenting.  To  all 
these  disagreeable  circumstances  must  be  added,  the  horrid 
Ticinity  of  the  driver,  which,  particularly  during  the  church 
fasts,  is  exceedingly  ofiensive  to  the  nose.  The  drivers  of 
these  are  habited  in  caftans,  which  reach  to  their  heels  ;  they 
are  generally  blue,  and  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  red  sash. 
The  neck  of  the  driver  is  always  bare,  but  they  wear  a  fine  manly 
beard,  and  on  the  head  a  small,  low  hat,  much  larger  at  the  crown 
than  at  the  brim  ;  they  never  use  whips,  but  hold  their  reins  in 
both  hands,  and,  if  needful,  beat  their  horses  with  the  ends  of 
the  rein. 

There  are  also  other  veliictes,  called  Troikas,  (as  its  name 
indicates  the  three)  ;  these  have  three  horses,  they  are  generally 
used  in  travelling  fi-om  to'wn  to  town ;  they  have  an  arched 
covering,  and  are  always  driven  by  the  superior  sort  of  pea- 
sants, whose  exploits,  &c.  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  ballads  of  the  lower  classes. 

Tlie  sledges  for  hii-e  are  not  much  more  entitled  to  praise 
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than  the  drojeka,  but  the  velocity  in  which  one  can  go  a  long 
way  in  them,  and  the  low  price  of  the  conveyance,  are  great 
advantages,  if  not  suitable  conveniences.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  sledge  roads  a  great  number  of  Boors  appear  from 
the  surrounding  districts,  who  continue  all  the  winter  to 
earn  a  good  hvelihood  by  their  sledges  and  horses.  From  the 
•wretched  condition  of  their  cattle,  these  arc  known  by  the 
name  of  Ivaniischky  (Jacky) ;  the  fares  are  regulated  by  the 
poUce ;  the  drivers  wear  a  tin  plate  on  their  backs,  having  on  it 
their  nximber  and  district,  and  they  are  alwaj's  severely 
punished  for  any  act  of  inciviUty  or  overcharge.  The  dex- 
terity of  their  driving  excites  astonishment ;  in  the  busiest 
streets  a  prodigious  number  of  sledges  are  running  across  each 
other  in  every  direction,  almost  aU  of  them  driving  very  fast, 
and  yet  it  is  extremely  seldom  that  any  accident  happens ;  the 
breadth  of  the  streets  is  so  great,  that  every  one  drives  as  fast 
as  he  likes.  Driving  at  full  speed  is  one  of  the  favorite  winter 
diversions  of  the  Russians,  and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see 
races  between  two  or  more  sledges  in  the  streets.  One  who 
has  not  been  an  eye-witness  of  this,  can  scarcely  form  an  idea 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  sledges  glide  along  the  plains 
of  frozen  snow. 

The  very  great  extent  of  the  city  of  St.  Petersburgh  renders 
these  and  other  communications  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  of 
every-day  occurrence  that  persons  \isit  their  friends  at  five  or 
six  miles  distance,  so  that  a  carriage,  or  sledge,  is  required  by 
all.  The  wealthy,  of  course,  keep  their  own  carriages,  but 
always  use  hired  horses. 

The  streets  never  appear  to  be  crowded,  and,  except  upon  a 
review  day  or  a  pubUc  festival,  even  bustling.  Every  thing  is  on 
so  vast  a  scale  here,  the  palaces,  houses  like  palaces,  the  long 
and  broad  streets,  &c.  that  pigmy  man  seems  lost  in  this  general 
immensity,  or  filling  a  sjiace  scarcely  noticeable  from  liis 
comparative  insignificance  of  size. 
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The  private  sledges  belonging  to  the  upper  classes  are 
extremely  elegant  and  of  simple  shape,  the  fantastical  ones, 
such  as  those  made  to  imitate  the  appearance  of  shells,  swans, 
eagles,  &c.  aie  entuely  out  of  fasliion.  Those  for  two  persons 
(now  in  use),  are  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses,  one  being 
harnessed  in  the  shafts,  and  the  other  by  his  side  without  them, 
to  a  suspended  cross  bar.  The  rule  is  to  keep  the  former 
in  a  trot,  and  the  other  in  a  gallop.  The  great  interest  in  this 
winter  sport  consists  in  the  extraordinary  speed  of  diiving. 
The  sledges  for  a  single  person,  made  use  of  by  the  Russian 
beaux,  for  their  morning  recreation,  are  generally  very  elegant, 
and  their  horses  excellent;  the  gentleman  guides  liimself,  and 
beside  the  horse  rides  a  servant,  gaily  dressed,  to  hold  the 
reins. 

On  pleasant  winter  days,  pubhc  sledge  races  are  held  on  the 
Neva.  The  course  is  about  300  fathoms  long,  and  enclosed 
■\vith  raiUng.  The  lovers  of  the  sport,  and  the  Isvoschtcliiki, 
lay  bets  on  the  fleetuess  of  their  horses,  or  use  the  course 
merely  for  their  own  diversion.  The  great  concourse  of  people 
assembled  as  spectators,  for  whose  accommodation  booths  are 
erected,  give  additional  liveHness  to  the  scene.  Ladies  may  be 
seen  sometimes  driving  elegant  sledges. 

The  common  pastimes  of  the  lower  classes  are ybo^-J«//,  parti- 
cularly among  the  Isvoschtschiki  pljing  with  their  sledges  in  the 
streets  in  winter.  A  large  ball  stuffed  ■with  feathers  is  kicked 
about,  and  he  who  succeeds  in  picking  it  up  with  his  hands,  in 
spite  of  the  kicks  and  cuffs  of  liis  companions,  carries  off  the 
prize  of  nuts  or  money. 

Another  game,  called  Stcaika,  or  throwing  in  the  ring, 
is  very  frequently  played  ;  it  consists  in  the  art  of  throwing  a 
sharp  pointed  kon  spike  mth  an  enormously  heavy  head, 
holding  it  by  the  spike,  with  a  jerk,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
stick  it  in  the  giound  through  a  small  ring.      Chess  and  drafts 
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arc  also  favorite   games,  and   are  played    with    great    skill 
frequently  in  the  puhUc  streets. 

Boxing  or  IVrestling  is  also  a  very  favourite  amusement,  but 
the  former  is  never  resorted  to  in  anger ;  the  Russians,  whether 
from  fear  of  the  police  or  from  their  natural  quietness  of  disposi- 
tion, never  settle  their  disputes  by  fisty  cuffs.  They  will 
blackguard  each  other  in  good  set  terms,  using  all  sorts  of 
threatening  gestures,  but  blows  never  follow.  In  their  boxing 
for  sport,  the  combatants  stand  close  together,  each  strikes 
his  adversary,  either  with  the  flat  of  liis  hand  or  double  fist,  at 
the  same  time  striving  to  trip  up  his  heels,  and  give  liim  a  fall. 
When  this  is  done,  the  victory  is  decided,  and  the  contest 
terminates  amidst  the  shouts  of  laughter  fi-om  the  by-standers. 

The  favorite  dance  called  the  Golubetz  or  Dove  Dance,  being 
almost  always  performed  by  the  populace  at  the  public  festivals, 
or  at  their  private  merry-makings,  we  trust  to  be  excused  for 
describing  it  more  particularly  here,  although  we  have  alluded 
to  it  in  another  place.  It  is  generally  performed  by  one  couple, 
who  stand  facing  each  other  at  some  distance,  seemingly  make 
love  together,  and  by  very  energetic  pantomimical  gestures, 
by  tuins  sue,  reject,  importune,  disdain  or  comply ;  m  all  wliich, 
the  personal  talents  of  the  dancers,  the  modest  soUcitations  of 
the  lover,  and  the  affected  coyness  of  the  fair  one,  form  the 
greater  or  less  variety  of  shades.  The  dancers  approach  and 
retreat  in  measured  steps,  which,  however,  are  not  strictly 
connected  with  the  music.  As  this  dance  is  throughout  a 
natural  strongly  expressive  pantomime,  art  can  add  little  or 
nothing  to  its  improvement.  "  I  have  seen  it,"  says  Storch, 
"  more  frequently  well  danced  among  the  common  people,  than 
in  genteel  companies,  but  only  once  to  perfection  by'experienced 
popular  dancers."  The  Music  to  wliich  it  is  danced  is  extremely 
simple  ;  often  no  instrument  at  all  is  used,  but  the  by-standers 
sing  in  chorus  some  vulgar  ballad  to  the  tune. 

But  the  cheerful  disposition  of  the  common  Russians  being 
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chiefly  manifestetl  by  Singing,  that  may  bo  considered  as  the 
most  general  amusement.  Every  employment,  even  the  most 
laborious,  the  Russian  alleviates  by  singing,  and  every  satisfac- 
tion, every  amusement  is,  by  the  same  means,  heightened  and 
improved.  There  is  certainly  not  a  nation  in  Europe  in  which 
the  propensity  to  this  amusement  is  so  prevalent  as  in  this.  In 
France  the  people  sing,  likewise,  but  only  opera  times  and 
vaudeville  airs,  such  as  are  admired  by  the  genteel  part  of  the 
public ;  whereas  in  Russia,  are  heard  the  true  popular  ditties, 
composed  and  set  to  music  by  the  inferior  classes  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  are  simg  in  the  same  manner  in  every  town  and 
village  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  Irkutsk.  The  national  interest 
contained  in  the  subject  of  these  ballads,  their  extremely  simple 
but  melodious  tunes,  the  musical  dispositions,  and  generally  well 
formed  organs  of  the  Russians,  produce  a  very  agreeable  and  sur- 
prising eiFect,  even  on  unmusical  ears.  It  is  a  very  customary 
recreation  with  the  higher  ranks  of  St.  Petersburgh,  to  take 
with  them  in  the  boats  on  their  parties  of  pleasure  on  the 
water,  a  band  of  expert  vocalists,  to  sing  to  them  the  popular 
Russian  ballads ;  a  practice  likewise  often  used  at  their  tables 
at  home.  In  summer  the  Neva  is  covered  with  boats,  fi-ora 
wliich  these  songs  resomid,  and  particularly  on  fine  evenings 
delight  the  ears  of  the  walkers  on  the  quays  by  their  soft  and 
plaintive  tones. 

A  Russian,  on  the  whole,  is  a  cheerful  being.  A  happy 
volatility,  and  a  thoughtlessness  pecuUar  to  himself,  accompany 
him  through  life.  The  most  penmious  condition,  and  the  most 
toilsome  laboiu',  leave  him  always  some  sensibihty  for  the 
enjoyment  of  his  existence.  The  former  gives  him  no  concern, 
as  liis  circle  of  ideas  seldom  extends  to  the  representation  of 
a  nobler  and  more  refined  state  of  being,  the  latter  he  mitigates 
by  singing  his  country  ballads,  and  taking  a  drop  of  brandy. 
The  pubUc  houses  frequented  by  the  populace  are  called  Kabaks; 
in  these  they  assemble  at  idle  hours,  in  meiTy  companies,  to 
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sing  and  to  carouse,  and  here  it  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  they 
drink  to  excess.  This  country  is  not  the  soil  for  the  Teeto- 
taller ;  in  a  climate  where,  out  of  two-himdred  and  tliirty-two 
days-,  it  was  remarkable  that  twenty-five  days  it  did  not  freeze 
at  all,  some  allowance  may  be  made  for  occasional  indulgence 
in  ardent  spirits.  "Wliat  mortal,"  says  a  -writer  of  gi-eat 
experience,  "  could  have  the  heart  to  deprive  these  poor 
creatures  of  the  only  means  they  know  of  compensating 
themselves  for  the  innumerable  troubles  of  their  lives,  and  to 
obtain  by  brandy  a  momentary  obUvion  of  their  cares  ;  who 
could  have  the  heart  to  rob  them  of  that  sole  reUef,  without 
substituting  a  better  for  it  ?  Not  to  insist,"  he  adds,  "  here  on 
the  arguments  that  might  be  di-awn  from  the  chmate,  the  hard 
manner  of  life,  the  wretched  fare,  and  the  strict  fasts  of  the 
Russian  people,  as  an  apology  for  the  use  of  tliis  nepenthe,  I 
shall  only  appeal  to  the  humanity  of  the  reader,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  a  favorable  judgment  of  these,  the  sombre  tints  of 
this  charasterictic.  Far  from  wisliing  to  palliate  or  excuse  the 
too  generally  pernicious,  and  often  dreadful  consequences  of 
the  propensity  to  intoxication,  it  is  the  utmost  desire  of  my 
heart,  that  the  Russian  nation  should  soon  learn  by  a  farther 
moral  improvement  of  their  still  very  rude  condition,  to 
dispense  with  so  deplorable  a  refuge  from  care,  but  I  cannot 
condemn  them  according  to  their  present  circumstances." 

But  of  all  the  enjoyments  which  the  Russians  delight  in, 
notliing  seems  so  dehghtful  to  them  as  the  Swing.  This  is 
not  merely  the  source  of  pleasure  to  the  common  people,  but 
of  every  rank  and  station,  although  pride  withholds  the  titled 
and  the  wealthy  fi'om  publicly  enjoying  it.  A  sort  of  satu- 
maUa  takes  place  every  year  at  Easter,  and  as  no  exhibition 
more  strongly  marks  the  true  national  character  of  the 
Russians  than  this,  we  shall  describe  its  sports  at  length.  We 
have  alluded  to  their  fondness  for  swings ;  these  machines  are 
of  various  kinds,  some  resembhng  the  "  High  Fliers"  to  be 
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seen  at  Greenwich  fiiir,  while  others  are  the  common  "  Round- 
abouts," and  those  of  a  boat  shape,  pulled  into  velocity  1)y  the 
sitters ;  they  arc  like  the  common  ones  at  Enghsh  fairs.  In 
the  Easter  holidays  all  kinds  of  these  machines  arc  set  up  in 
the  public  squares,  and  as  this  is  a  joyful  season  to  the 
populace,  all  classes  of  them  devote  themselves  witho\it 
restraint  to  their  national  propensity  to  mirth,  nor  do  the 
superior  classes  disdain  to  assemble  here  as  spectators.  The 
numerous  concourse  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and  descriptions 
who  parade  in  a  circle  with  their  elegant  and  sumptuous 
equipages,  the  honest  merriment  of  the  crowd,  the  seemingly 
hearty  participation  with  wliich  they  enter  into  these  amuse- 
ments, and  the  strilung  and  singular  appearance  of  the 
exhibition  itself,  give  this  popular  festivity  a  most  peculiar 
character.  Here  the  observer  ■will  not  fail  to  discern  the 
gaiety  with  wliich  old  and  young  children  and  grey  beards 
are  possessed,  and  which  is  here  not  kindled  for  a  transitory 
moment,  but  is  supported  by  a  pleasant  occasion,  and  placed 
in  its  most  agreeable  Hght.  And  here,  too,  the  truly  national 
character  may  be  seen,  in  all  its  native  joyousness  and 
unrestrained  indulgence;  here  a  couple  of  beggjirs,  vnth  their 
clothes  all  in  tatters,  may  be  seen  saluting  one  another  in  the 
most  decent  and  respectful  manner,  a  long  string  of  questions 
about  their  welfare  opens  the  dialogue,  and  which  always 
concludes  M-ith  a  polite  embrace.  Yonder  a  young  fellow  is 
offering  to  hand  his  girl,  whose  cheeks  are  glomng  ^\'ith  paint 
and  brandy,  into  the  seat  in  which  they  are  both  presently  to 
to  be  canted  up  in  the  air ;  and  even  in  those  lofty  regions  his 
tenderness  seems  never  to  forsake  liim.  At  every  anxious  start 
of  his  lady,  he  throws  one  ann  about  her  waist,  while  with  the 
other  he  displays  his  complaisance,  by  a  very  expressive  panto- 
mime. Only  one  step  farther,  and  the  eye  is  attracted  by 
quite  diiferent  scenes.  The  very  same  people  who  were  but 
now  greeting  each  other  in  such  fi-iendly  terms,  are  engaged 
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in  a  violent  quarrel,  in  which  they  exhaust  the  enormous  store 
of  abusive  epithets  in  which  the  Russian  tongue  abounds. 
All  that  can  degrade  and  exasperate  a  human  being  finds  its 
expression  in  this  energetic  language  ;  yet,  with  all  this 
Tehemence  of  speech,  they  never  lose  their  temper.  Wliile 
they  are  making  the  most  furious  gestures,  straining  their 
throats  to  the  utmost  pitch,  bearding  one  another  with  the 
most  hberal  profusion  of  insults,  there  is  not  the  least  danger 
that  they  will  proceed  to  blows.  The  police  well  knomng 
that,  with  all  this  noise,  no  lives  will  be  lost,  cools  the  heated 
parties  by  a  plentiful  shower  from  the  fire-engines,  kept  on  the 
spot  for  that  purpose,  and  which  is  found  to  be  of  such  excellent 
service  that  one  of  them  is  always  at  hand,  whenever  a 
concourse  of  people  is  expected.  Now  all  at  once  the  strife  is 
over,  the  two  vagabonds  are  seen  running  ann  in  arm  to  the 
nearest  pot-house,  to  ratify  their  renovated  friendship  over  a 
glass  of  brandy.  Booths  for  theatrical  perfonnances  are  also  to 
be  found  here. 

Another  kind  of  holiday  diversion,  is  the  Ice-Hills,  which 
are  erected  during  the  maslanit~a  (Russian  carnival),  and 
generally  on  the  Neva. 

Every  ice-hill  is  composed  of  a  scaffold  of  large  timbers  about 
six  fathoms  in  height,  having  steps  on  one  side  for  ascending 
it,  and  on  the  opposite  side  a  steep  inclined  plane,  covered 
with  large  blocks  of  ice,  consolidated  together  by  pouring- 
water  repeatedly  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Men  as  well  as 
women  (the  latter,  however,  only  of  the  lower  orders)  in  little 
low  sledges,  descend  with  amazing  velocity  this  steep  hill ; 
and  by  the  momentum  acquired  by  this  descent,  are  impelled 
to  a  great  distance  along  a  large  field  of  ice,  carefully  swept 
clear  of  snow  for  that  purpose,  which  brings  them  to  a  second 
hill ;  by  the  side  of  which  they  alight,  taking  their  sledge  on 
their  back,  and  mount  it  by  the  steps  behind,  as  they  had  done 
the  former.     The  danger  attending  this  diversion,  and  other 
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concomitant  circumstances,  indeed  exclude  tlie  superior  classes 
of  the  public  from  participating  in  it.  The  amusement, 
however,  is  indulged  even  at  the  large  mansions  (but  within 
doors)  of  the  gi-eat. 

A  courtly  traveller  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  at  the 
Imperial  palace  of  Gatcliina,  he  observed  in  one  part  of  a  very 
spacious  •n-ithdrawing-room,  where  the  Empress-ilother  with 
her  ladies  of  honour  assembled  after  dinner,  a  Montagne 
Russe  of  polished  wood,  down  which  the  ladies  sUde,  either 
sitting  or  standing  upon  a  piece  of  carpet. 

The  mere  enjo)'ment  of  the  sight  of  such  a  multitude  of 
frolicsome  people,  the  national  interest  excited  by  the  whole 
spectacle,  the  dexterity  of  the  young  people,  who  in  great 
numbers  venture  the  dangerous  precipice  upright  on  skates, 
never  fail  to  attract  a  vast  crowd  of  spectators.  On  these 
days,  the  Neva  is  covered  mth  carriages,  sledges  and  foot- 
walkers,  houses  and  booths,  being  erected  on  it,  in  which 
spiiituous  liquors  are  sold,  ludicrous  farces  acted,  and  dancing 
bears  exhibited.  All  these  people,  horses,  carriages,  sledges» 
and  buildings,  stand  on  the  winter  covering  of  a  great  river,  in 
a  place  where,  Avithin  only  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  large  ships 
•\rill  be  beating  the  billows.  If  it  happen,  however,  to  be  a 
mild  winter,  so  as  to  raise  apprehensions  that  the  ice  may  not  be 
strong  enough  to  sustain  this  prodigious  pressure,  precautions 
are  taken  by  the  poUce  to  prevent  accidents. 

Public  Bathing  Houses  are  frequently  resorted  to  by  the 
lower  classes  of  Russians — once  at  least  every  week;  and  the 
day  on  which  this  takes  place,  is  always  set  apart  as  a  holiday 
for  them;  these  Baths  or  bagnios  are  usually  situate  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  or  canals,  and  they  are  mostly  upon  the 
following  plan.  They  are  all  vapour  baths,  the  bath-room 
having  a  large  vaulted  oven,  which  is  so  strongly  heated,  that 
the  field  stones,  which  form  the  upper  part,  become  glo^^'ing 
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hot.     Water  is  sprinkled  on  these  stones,  by  which  process  the 
room  is  instantly  filled  with  vapour. 

Round  the  walls  are  ranged  benches  or  fonns,  affording  every 
person  the  choice  of  taking  his  bath,  more  or  less  heated,  as 
his  seat  is  near,  or  removed  from  the  ground.  The  bathers  sit 
or  lie  in  this  hot  vapour,  which  is  sometimes  so  liigh  as  45 
degrees  of  Reaumur,  and  produces  such  a  perspiration  as, 
without  actual  experiment,  cannot  well  be  conceived.  This  is 
frequently  promoted  by  quick  rubbing  by  the  attendant  with 
woollen  cloths.  From  time  to  time,  the  bathers  descend  from 
their  seats  to  stand  in  a  tub,  and  have  hot  or  cold  water  poured 
from  a  considerable  height  upon  their  heads,  and  sometimes 
the  whole  body.  Numbers  of  them  used  (until  prevented  by  a 
recent  police  regulation,)  to  run  out  of  the  bath  in  summer,  and 
plunge  into  the  rivulet  flomng  by,  or,  if  in  the  winter,  roll 
themselves  in  the  snow:  this  latter  is  esteemed  as  a  great 
luxury.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  because  of  these  periodical 
lavations,  that  a  Russian  is  a  cleanly  animal, — we  mean  the 
lower  orders. 

Their  habitual  bathing  would  be  an  argument  in  their  favoiu'. 
but  their  smoky  rooms,  the  unsavoury  smells  from  their 
habitations,  forbid  us  to  interpret  so.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
Russian  has  no  care  at  all  about  cleanliness,  but  fortiuiately  a 
few  old  national  customs  wliich,  from  long  habit,  he  cannot 
get  rid  of,  keej)  him  in  a  tolerably  decent  middle  way.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  all  the  cottages,  the  tables  are  always  scoured 
white,  but  the  Boor  gives  himself  no  concern  about  vermin,  or 
rather  spares  them,  from  hereditary  respect.  Although  he 
washes  his  body  twice  or  even  thrice  a  week,  yet  his  linen,  be 
it  never  so  foul,  he  takes  off  only  in  the  bathing  room,  where  it 
is  washed  at  the  same  time  with  himself.  Even  better 
circumstances  and  politer  manners  do  not  bring  him  to  adopt 
better  sentiments  in  this  respect,  the  want  of  which  frequently 
forms  a  curious  contrast  with  the  luxury  and  sjilendour  of  hia 
elevated  condition. 
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The  daily  fare  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  Russians  is  extreme- 
ly  simple,  and  consists   usually  of  schtschi  (cabbage  soup), 
kascha  (thick  porridge  of  millet  or  other  grain),  hotvoimja  (a 
cold  mug  of  quas,  with  fish  or  flesh  and  cucumbers) — snetki 
(little  dried  G.s\\),piroff/n  (cakes  or  small  pies  filled  with  meat 
or  eggs  and  red  turnips,  and  baked  in  butter,  or  more  frequent- 
ly linseed   oil   or  hemp  oil),   tcarok  (turned   milk,   broiled 
mushrooms,  and  the   like).     All  these  dishes  are  of  Russian 
invention,  and  have  been  for  ages  in  general  use  throughout 
the  country  ;  they  are  likewise  set  on  table  in  the  greatest 
Russian,   and  ninnbers  of  foreign  houses ;  somewhat  better 
dressed  perhaps,  and  in  a  rather  different  shape.     We  have 
spoke  of  Qtcas ;  this  is  an  entirely  national  liquor,  and  in 
great  request;  the  quantity  consumed  is  enormous.     It  is  an 
acidulous,  cooling  and  wholesome  drink,  and  it  is  offered  for 
sale  in  every  street ;  in  Summer  they  cool  it  with  ice.     The 
juice  of  the  Crambcry  also  is  made  into  an  excellent  liquor,  and 
is  in  frequent  use  luader  the  name  of  JduJcva  ;  it  is  a  capital 
substitute  for  lemon  juice.     Tliis  liquor  is  frequently  mixed 
with  quas  for  making  punch,  even  in  respectable  houses, 
lemons  being  excessively  dear.     Sbifen  is  made  of  honey  and 
pepper  boiled  in  water,  and  sold  about  the  to'mi  by  people 
who  maintain  themselves  by  it,  and  who  are  called  sbiten- 
schickas.    In  the  pubUc  houses  beer,  mead  and  brandy  are  sold. 
Among  the  more  delicious  and  more  expensive  hquors,  wluch 
are  purely  national,  are  cishnefca  and  malinofca  ;  tliis  latter  is 
a  fruit  wine  made  from  cherry  juice,  put  into  fermentation  by 
sugar  and  wine  ;  Kislischtschi,  a  sort  of  quas  of  a  superior 
quality.     The  consumption  of  all  these  falls  greatly  short  of 
foreign  liquois.     Wine,  EngUsh  porter  and  ale,  in  particular 
the  last  two,  are  frequently  imitated,  and  sold  for  real.    Of  these 
and  brandy  the  quantity  consumed  is  enormous.  All  such  com- 
modities are  of  course  to  be  found  in  the  markets  and  stores, 
but  there  is  a  class  of  pet  ty  dealers,  who  bring  them  to  the  doors 
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of  the  inhabitants.  Of  these  dealers,  who  are  called  Masnos- 
chtchiki,  some  curious  anecdotes  of  their  shrewdness  are  current, 
nor  are  they  always  too  honest ;  in  proof  of  which  we  select 
one  of  the  many  instances  of  their  cmming  and  deceit. 

A  lady  who  had  not  been  long  come  out  of  Germany,  and 
had  heard  much  from  her  acquaintances  at  St.  Petersburgh 
of  the  many  artifices  of  these  dealers,  took  the  resolution  in  all 
her  dealings  to  use  the  utmost  caution,  in  order  to  refute  the 
common  opinion  that  every  stranger  "  must  buy  his  wisdom." 
Several  days  passed  on  ;  one  morning,  however,  a  Rasnoscht- 
chiki  entered  her  apartment  and  offered  her  a  pound  of  tea, 
the  last  remains  of  what  he  had  to  sell.  She  weighed  the 
parcel  and  found  it  just :  she  made  a  trial ;  the  tea  was 
unadulterated,  and  well  flavoured  ;  she  shook  it  all  out  into  a 
basin ;  no  deceit  was  discoverable.  She  inquired  the  price  of 
the  dealer,  and  offered  liim  a  third  part  of  what  he  asked;  the 
vender  was  naturally  not  satisfied  wdth  this  offer  ;  turned  his 
tea  back  again  into  his  box,  ^vrapped  a  cloth  about  it,  and 
crammed  it  into  his  bosom.  At  length  the  bargain  was  struck, 
and  the  commodity  deUvered ;  hoM'ever,  prudence  does  no  harm ; 
the  lady  opened  the  box  and  saw  the  tea  which  she  had  purchas- 
ed. She  shut  it  up  again,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  seller,  who 
in  the  mean  time  had  asked  her,  smiling,  why  she  had  so 
very  bad  an  opinion  of  his  honesty.  The  money  was  paid ;  the 
Rasnoschtchiki  went  his  way,  and  some  days  after,  when  the 
box  was  opened,  it  was  found  to  be  full  of  sand  and  grains, 
excepting  the  surface,  which  was  thinly  sprinkled  over  with 
really  good  tea  ! 

The  Russians  arc  particularly  expert  at  these  deceptions, 
and  when  one  looks  at  a  fowl,  which,  to  all  appearance 
is  finely  fattened,  and  finds  it  only  filled  with  mnd,  or  aspa- 
ragas  deprived  of  their  eatable  part,  pointed  again  and  colored 
with  a  tempting  vesture — no  one  will  deny  that  the  Russians 
have  some  right  to  be  considered  cheats.     Nor  are  these  over- 
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reaching  propensities  confined  to  the  lower  order  of  hawkers  ; 
the  Russian  shopkeepers  arc  equally  adepts  at  them,  although 
they  take  a  more  cautious  mode  than  direct  cheating-.  They 
commonly  ask  three  and  even  five  times  as  much  as  the  com- 
modity is  worth  ;  the  inexperienced  ofier  the  half,  and  think 
that  they  have  made  a  good  bargain,  until  they  find,  when  too 
late,  that  they  have  been  miserably  cheated. 

To  give  damaged  goods  a  fair  appearance,  to  defraud  in  measure 
and  weight,  in  an  imperceptible  manner,  to  slip  bad  goods  among 
the  better,  that  have  been  bought  and  ordered  home ;  all 
these,  and  a  multitude  of  other  tricks,  no  dealers  in  the  world 
can  understand  better  than  the  Russians.  As  the  Russians 
in  general  are  surprisingly  cunning,  and  of  quick  parts,  they 
are  eminently  addicted  to  this  species  of  industry,  and  the 
pick-pockets  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow  may  safely  lay 
wagers  upon  their  jiroficiency  in  the  art,  and  the  dexterity  of 
their  digits  with  their  brothers  in  trade  of  London  and  Paris. 
The  Russian  mechanic,  whose  trade  obliges  him  to  a  sedentary 
life,  commonly  lives  in  the  cellar  of  some  brick  house,  for 
fi-ugality  (notwithstanding  the  propensity  for  brandy)  is  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  Almost 
all  the  houses  of  "  the  Residence  "  (this  name  is  frequently 
given  to  St.  Petersburgh),  having,  according  to  the  Italian 
fashion,  a  habitable  range  of  cellars,  these  people  find  quarters 
even  in  the  best  parts  of  the  town,  and  which  are  in  such 
request  that  the  cellars  are  often  filled  with  lodgers,  while  the 
workmen  are  still  employed  in  building  the  fii-st  and  second 
stories  of  the  house.  Here  numerous  famihes  live,  crowded 
together  in  one  room,  and  not  unfrequently  the  population  of 
the  whole  edifice  is  in  the  same  proportion  with  that  of  the 
basement.  The  low  situation,  the  narrow  space,  the  short 
height  of  the  room,  and  the  exhalations  from  dirty  and  damp 
walls,  must  be  very  injurious  to  health.  It  is  the  same  from 
the  lavkas  or  cellar,  shops,  from  which  the  moist  cold  air  that 
rises  may  be  perceived  even  by  the  passengers  in  the  street. 
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Sometimes  the  shop-keeper  has  not  a  room  to  live  in,  but  eats, 
drinks,  and  occasionally  sleeps  in  his  shop. 

The  petty  Russian  merchant  is  not  much  better  lodged,  and 
whenever  the  contrary  may  occasionally  happen,  there  is  still 
a  great  -want  of  that  cleanliness,  without  which  even  the  most 
sumptuous  apartments  are  unhealthy. 

The  clothing  of  the  common  Russians  is  even  now  completely 
the  old  national  dress,  which  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  climate, 
and  convenient  and  advantageous  to  the  habits  and  prejudices 
of  the  people.  It  consists  of  a  long  coat  (caftan),  reaching  to 
the  calves  of  the  legs,  setting  close  to  the  body,  with  a  great 
number  of  gathers  at  the  bottom  of  the  waist,  and  lapping  over 
the  bosom,  like  our  double  breasted  coats.  About  the  middle 
the  Russian  ties  a  sash,  in  which  he  tucks  his  gloves,  his  whip 
or  his  axe. 

Instead  of  a  shirt  he  wears  a  vest,  usually  of  coloured  striped 
linen.  His  neck  is  entirely  bare,  and  his  lower  garment 
consists  of  wide  hnen  trowsers.  With  the  use  of  stockinffs  he 
is  totally  unacquainted ;  wrapping  his  feet  in  linen  rags,  he 
draws  on  his  boots,  which  at  times  he  exchanges  for  shoes  of 
matted  linden  bark,  or  leather,  without  buckles  or  ties ;  and  in 
that  case,  he  continues  the  rag  ■WTapper  up  to  his  knees, 
binding  it  roimd  with  pack  tlu-ead.  The  covering  of  his  head 
is  a  very  deep  hat  with  a  narrow  brim,  broad  at  the  crown, 
but  in  winter  he  exchanges  this  for  a  cap,  and  his  coat  for  a 
sheepskin  pelisse,  which  he  likewise  girds  about  him  with  a 
Kuschak.  We  have  before  alluded  to  the  general  custom  of 
the  Nobles  allowing,  for  "a  consideration,"  their  serfs 
permission  to  eaiTi  their  livelihood,  by  whatever  industrious 
occupation  they  are  able  to  adopt.  Tliis  takes  place  when  the 
Nobles  do  not  farm  their  own  estates  ;  the  Hcensc  to  leave  the 
soil  to  which  they  belong,  or  personal  tax  upon  the  Boor,  is 
exceedingly  moderate,  being  frequently  less,  but  seldom  more 
than  five  roubles,  for  each  male  head.     Tliis  is  the  cause  why 
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there  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  Russia  a  third  estate,  or 
yeomanry,  and  wliy  the  great  numbers  of  populace  or  lower 
orders  are  always  to  be  met  with  in  the  towns,  particularly  the 
capitals.  Tempted  by  the  sight  of  the  wealth  ^^•itll  which  their 
brethren  retm-n,  the  countrymen  flock  yearly  to  the  Residence 
in  gi-eat  numbers,  where  many  of  them  acquire  means  much 
beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  natural  vivacity  of  the  Russian  people,  theu'  ductility 
and  extensive  capacity,  render  it  easy  for  these  rustics  to  engage 
in  any  business,  even  such  as  require  ingenuity  and  address ; 
the  practice  of  a  few  weeks  turns  the  simj)lest  boor  into  a  handy 
servant,  an  able  mason,  or  an  industrious  Rasnoschtscliiki  ; 
this  trade  he  soon  quits,  to  enter  upon  one  more  profitable,  if 
his  good  luck  presents  him  with  an  opportunity.  Every 
successive  improvement  of  his  condition  increases  the  income 
of  his  master  (the  Noble),  and  even  agriculture  is  a  gainer 
in  some  respects,  as  most  of  these  people,  after  having  accumu- 
lated a  certain  pecuniary  property,  retm-n  to  the  \  illage  they 
came  from  ;  canning  home,  however  ,with  their  money,  their  in- 
genuity, and  their  refined  ideas  of  luxury  and  the  frightful  vices 
usually  engendered  by  an  abode  in  great  cities.  From  this  contrast 
it  follows  that  a  great  part  of  the  lower  class  of  people  can 
scarcely  be  reckoned  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities, 
from  the  flux  and  reflux  of  them.  Throughout  the  siunmer 
many  thousands  are  enii>loyed  as  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
masons,  paviours,  house  painters,  &c.  j  who  retm-n  home  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  and  whose  numbers  are  supplied  by  other 
thousands,  who  gain  their  bread  as  Isvoschtschiki,  ice  cutters, 
&c.  Most  of  them,  therefore,  have  no  abiding  city,  and  no 
property,  except  the  implements  of  their  industry.  They 
dwell  chiefly  in  the  outlying  districts  of  the  to^vn,  or  in  the 
sun'ounding  villages,  where  they  enter  into  artels  or  companies, 
differently  composed  as  to  nimibers,  and  defray  the  expenses  of 
living  out  of  a  common  chest.     Many  of  them,    who  have 
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imclcrtaken  to  erect  €a  building  or  other  job,  as  bricklaj'crs, 
carpenters,  &c.  never  leave  the  place  of  their  emplopnent,  but 
sleep  in  the  open  air  among  heaps  of  rubbish,  or  under  gate- 
ways, in  order  to  be  the  earlier  at  work  in  the  morning.  Great 
numbers  also  live  entirely  all  the  summer  on  board  the  barks 
or  floats  of  timber  that  -come  to  St.  Petersburgh  under  their 
conduct. 

Though  the  common  people  usually  marry  very  early  in  life, 
yet  few  have  their  wives  with  them,  during  these  migrations 
in  search  of  employment. 

The  gi-eater  part  of  these,  as  we  have  said,  having  properly 
no  habitations,  and  numbers,  on  account  of  their  business, 
being  obliged  to  pass  the  whole  day  in  the  streets,  or  far  from 
their  homes,  the  industry  of  their  brethren  has  provided  that 
they  may  everywhere  satisfy  their  hunger,  in  all  the  public 
squares  and  at  the  corner  of  every  street.  Almost  all  the 
several  meats  and  drinks  which  constitute  the  usual  fare  of 
the  working  classes,  &c.  are  sold  about  the  streets  by  hawkers, 
who  set  up  their  little  camp-table  wherever  they  expect  to  find 
customers.  Tliis  practice  is  a  great  accommodation,  not  only 
to  the  populace,  but  likewise  to  all  persons  who  keep  servants. 

You  may  employ  your  servant  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  as  the 
common  Russian  never  confines  himself  to  any  stated  time  for 
taking  his  repast,  and  a  few  kopeeks  daily  are  sufficient  for 
him  to  fill  his  stomach  in  this  manner,  whereas  he  is  seldom 
satisfied  when  fed  from  his  master's  kitchen. 

The  Markets.  Sicnna'ia,  or  Hay-Market,  is  on  the  same 
enormous  scale  with  every  thing  else  in  St.  Petersburgh 
having  relation  to  buildings,  whether  public  or  private ;  one 
would  think  that  they  were  intended  only  for  the  natives  of 
Broddignag.  Almost  every  quarter  of  St.  Petersburgh  has 
one  market  for  provisions,  if  not  more  ;  they  are  generally  built 
of  brick,  in  large  quadrangles  with  arcades.  The  Ilay-Market 
is    a    large    oblong   square,    about   three    times    the   size   of 
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one  of  the  Squares  in  Ix)ndon,  and  is  wholly  open,  not 
having  a  single  shed  or  protection  against  the  weather,  of  any 
sort.  The  quadrangle  has  some  handsome  public  buildings 
and  private  residences  around  it.  In  summer,  hay  is  sold 
ujion  the  Neva  on  rafts,  near  the  upper  bridges;  the  size 
of  the  hay  stacks  would  astound  an  English  farmer,  being 
about  twenty  times  the  extent  of  his  own  neatly  made 
hay  ricks.  In  whiter  it  is  brought  in  sledges  by  the 
peasantry  to  this  Market,  and,  from  the  great  supply,  it  is 
generally  very  cheap.  At  the  dearest  time  it  is  never  more 
than  a  third  of  the  London  price. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  other  Markets,  is  the  Kougloi 
Rynok,  round-market  which,  as  its  name  imports,  is  of  a  cir- 
cular form ;  the  building  is  suiTOunded  by  large  j)iazzas, 
where  there  are  innumerable  shops  for  the  sale  of  game  and 
fish.  Each  dealer  in  the  latter  article  is  obhged  to  take  out 
a  Hcense  from  the  civic  authorities ;  which  must  be  posted  up 
in  some  conspicuous  part  of  his  shop,  so  that  he  may  be 
readily  found  and  jiunishcd  in  case  of  any  notorious  act  of 
fraud.  The  sturgeon  is  considered  a  great  dainty  in  the 
winter  season ;  they  are  generally  brought  from  Astracan. 
Granville  says,  that  he  saw  one  in  this  market  nearly  five  feet 
in  length,  and  two  in  circumference  ;  this  fish  is  sold  in  slices 
at  tliree-half  jjence  per  pound.  Here,  too,  are  to  be  found  other 
dainty  fish,  called  the  sncd/a  and  stcrliad ;  the  former  is  very 
like  in  size  and  appearance  to  our  much  celebrated  white  bait ; 
it  is,  however,  much  finer  in  flavour,  and  the  latter  worth  a 
voyage  to  St.  Petersburgh  only  to  taste  it.  We  earnestly 
recommend  the  Corporation  of  London  to  undertake  tliis  im- 
mediately ;  they  will  be  amply  repaid  for  their  trouble  ;  and  it 
will  only  add  a  little  to  the  annual  expense  of  their  gourman- 
derie  ;  "  Nunkey  pays  for  all." 

The  sterliad  is  brought  alive  from  the  Volga,  and  must  be 
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dressed  immediately  after  it  is  killed ;  it  is,  however,  exorbi- 
tantly dear ;  another  recommendation  for  civic  stomachs. 

Many  of  the  dealers  in  fish  are  of  the  nation  of  Fins  (the 
aborigines  of  the  country),  who  are  thus  very  fittingly  employ- 
ed, and  bring  their  commodities  from  Finland  in  lai'ge  casks, 
having  layers  of  ice  to  preserve  the  fish  alive. 

Dried  fish  is  sold  in  this  and  other  markets  in  endless  varie- 
ties, and  at  such  extremely  low  prices  that  a  man  must  be  poor 
indeed  who  cannot  luxuriate  upon  them  toliis  heart's  content^ 
at  all  seasons.  In  the  summer  time  fish  is  sold  only  upon 
the  water ;  a  number  of  brigantines  are  moored  by  the  side  of 
the  canals  and  the  Neva,  particularly  at  Isaac's  bridge  ;  these 
vessels  are  fantastically  painted,  and  have  large  tanks  filled 
with  fresh  and  salt  water,  according  to  the  description  of  fish 
in  them ;  they  have  small  net  bags,  and  the  name  over  the  tank, 
so  that  the  purchaser  can  immediately  fix  upon  the  particular 
dainty  he  is  in  search  of,  and  select  from  the  multitude  before 
him,  in  a  live  state,  any  to  suit  his  inclination  or  his  pocket. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  (the  Thennometer  being  usually 
18  or  20  degrees  below  freezing  point),  that  in  winter 
the  meat,  &c.  is  brought  to  market  in  a  frozen  state ;  it  is  a 
curious  sight,  to  one  coming  from  a  more  genial  soil,  to. 
behold  the  mountain  piles  of  frozen  flesh  of  "  beefs  and  goats 
and  muttons,"  and  of  pork  too,  rising  hke  Pelion  upon  Ossa, 
in  many  rows,  the  whole  length  of  the  huge  markets.  Veal, 
wliich  is  the  dearest,  is  about  7d.  a  pound  ;  15ecf  and  Pork  is 
from  l^d.  to  2jd.  a  pound  ;  Mutton  is  cheap,  but  of  very  bad 
quahty ;  Game  is  very  cheap,  a  brace  of  Partridges  ( of  a 
peculiar  species)  may  be  bought  for  eight-pence ;  Moor  game 
equally  low ;  small  sized  geese  or  tm-keys  are  generally  sold  for 
ten-pence  each  ;  very  large  turkeys  2s.  6d. 

The  largest  market  for  meat  is  near  the  Krinkof  canal,  called 
Maisno'i  Rynok ;  all  the  markets  are  kept  exceedingly 
neat  and  clean.     No  bea? f  ai*  suffered  to  be  slaughtered  in 
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any  one  of  them.  An  extensive  Abbatoir  for  that  purpose  is 
erected  on  a  small  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva.  A  humane 
custom  exists  m  Russia,  with  respect  to  tlic  beasts  brought 
from  a  great  distance  to  the  markets  of  St.  Petersburgh 
(many  of  them  being  driven  some  thousand  versts);  by  an 
Imperial  order  all  landlords  of  estates  on  the  public  road-side 
are  compelled  to  keep  in  proper  cultivation  a  small  portion  of 
ground  at  stated  distances  for  the  cattle  to  feed  on,  during 
their  journey  to  the  "  Residence." 

Of  Bread. — A  vast  deal  of  flour  is  brought  from  the  Volga. 
Both  rye  and  wheaten  bread  is  eaten  at  St.  Petersburgh ;  upon 
the  whole  the  wheaten  bread  is  very  good,  some  prefer  it  made 
here  to  that  of  Paris.  At  the  tables  of  the  great,  or  what  i» 
called  good  houses,  and  by  those  whose  means  enable  them  to 
choose,  both  wheaten  and  lye  bread  are  placed  side  by  side 
at  meal  times ;  the  latter  is  often  eaten  in  preference  to  the 
former.  The  poorer  classes  have  what  is  called  black  bread ; 
this  is  prepared  of  rje  meal  unbolted,  and  is  said  to  be  uncom- 
monly nutritious.  Besides  black  bread,  rolls  made  of 
coarse  wheat  flour  areeatenby  the  common  Russian  ;  they  are 
called  Kalatsches,  and  are  sold  cheap  about  the  streets.  The 
average  price  of  the  best  wheaten  flour  is  three-halfpence  a 
pound;  that  of  the  rye  is  of  course  much  less. 

Milk  and  cream  are  considered  very  dear  in  St.  Petersburgh; 
the  former  three  pence  a  quart,  and  the  latter  more  than  a 
shLUing  for  an  equal  quantity.  It  is  brought  usually  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Okhta,  by  women  in  earthen  jars ;  these 
milkmaitls  wear  a  pecuUar  diess,  and  are  remarkably  neat, 
and  even  tastefid  in  their  appearance. 

The  Ovoschno'i  RjTiok,  or  fruit  market,  generally  displays  a 
fine  assortment  of  both  native  and  foreign  fruits,  but  the  great 
pecuHarity  of  it  is  the  great  number  of  singing  and  other 
birdshung'up  inlltt'e  cages  in  aU  directions.  The  Russians 
are  unconmionly  fond  of  keeping  birds,  particularly  Pigeons  ; 
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they  have  a  sacred  veneration  for  these  birds,  especially  the 
Dove  species,  as  typical  of  one  of  the  persons  in  the  Holy  Trinity. 

All  the  Markets  are  open  and  more  numerously  attended 
on  Sundays  than  other  days. 

In  the  gi-eat  street  of  Nevsko'i  Prospekt,  is  an  immense 
building  of  a  triangular  shape,  called  the  Gostimi  Dcor  ;  this 
general  bazaar  is  in  length  one  thousand  and  fifteen  feet  on 
the  side  of  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt,  it  has  a  handsome  colonnade, 
which  is  one  hundred  fathoms  long,  but  tlie  other  sides  of  the 
buildings  are  only  half  that  length.  The  shops  in  the  inside 
are  in  number  three  liuudrcd  and  forty ;  they  arc  disposed  in 
two  series  or  rows,  one  above  the  other  ;  and  before  these  run 
arcades,  which  are  very  convenient  in  wet  weather.  These 
arcades  are  a  fashionable  promenade  in  this,  the  Kegent-Street 
of  St.  Petersburgh.  The  shops  that  deal  in  the  same  kind  of 
commodity  are  all  together.  Its  great  extent,  and  the  swarm 
of  people  and  carriages  about  it,  give  this  Market  the  appear- 
ance of  a  little  town.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  think 
of  an  article  in  the  whole  province  of  necessaries  and  con- 
veniences, and  generally  even  of  luxuries,  that  would  be  asked 
for  here  in  vain.  Among  the  many  Boutiques,  the  following 
are  some  of  the  most  striking.  The  shops  for  clothing  and 
adorning  the  persons  of  both  sexes,  are  of  course  of  the  first 
consequence,  and  here  they  are  in  all  varieties,  from  the 
topjiiug  tailor  with  his  last  importation  from  Paris,  to  the 
vender  of  cast-off  wearing  apparel  for  eveiy  body,  (not  exactly 
a  Hag  Fair,  for  that  distinctive  title  belongs  to  another  establish- 
ment), but  for  all  above  the  very  lowest ;  and  milliners'  shops 
of  all  kinds  and  descriptions,  from  the  first  rate  Artiste  down 
to  the  humblest  stitcher  of  huckerback.  To  these  the  cabinet 
and  upholstery  shops,  wliere  all  the  endless  variety  of  articles 
in  these  departments  are  found  in  the  most  variable  and 
fashionable  forms.  Then  the  linen  shops,  then  a  row  of 
shops  furnished  with  earthenware  and  china,  then  the  iron 
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shops,  some  of  which  sell  only  kitchen  utensils  j  others 
iilso  deal  in  tin,  copper  and  brass  goods,  and  some  in 
workman's  tools,  &c. ;  fur  shops ;  shops  where  ready-made 
clothes  of  all  kinds  are  sold ;  others  confined  to  the  sale  of  shoes 
or  buckles,  and  buttons  or  hats;  in  short,  every  thing  that  is 
wearable  or  tearable,  down  to  the  very  rag  shops ;  in  fine,  the 
region  of  the  Gostino'i  Dvor  seems  to  be  the  very  high  templp 
of  traffic.  Round  about  it  have  arisen,  by  insensible  degrees, 
so  many  new  but  smaller  nests  of  shops,  that  the  whole  pre- 
cint  has  become  one  vast  market. 

In  the  Great  Garden  Street  on  the  western  side  of  the  Gosti- 
no'i Dvor,  numerous  shops  Avith  arcades  are  to  be  seen.  In 
the  casement  story  of  the  houses  in  this  street  are  the  shops 
for  old  clothes  and  trimmings ;  on  the  narrow  side  are  shops 
for  hosiery,  and  other  articles  in  that  line.  Ojiposite  the  tlurd 
side  stand  more  than  a  thousand  vaulted  warehouses,  contain- 
ing goods  of  various  kinds.  Here  may  be  had  feather  beds, 
coverlids,  mattresses,  and  all  that  relate  to  bedding,  silver- 
goods     &c.  &c. 

Not  far  from  the  Monastery  of  St  Alexander  Ncvsky,  is  a 
singulnr  Mar^,  which,  by  some  visitors,  has  been  called  the 
Cart  Market, 

In  many  large  detached  houses  are  exposed  for  sale  all  sorts 
of  wooden  ware,  culinary  and  household  vessels,  and  utensils 
of  every  kind,  made  of  that  material  in  use  among  the  inferior 
Russians,  together  with  Musjiiskies  or  carts,  taleyas  or  comitry 
carts,  sledges,  harness,  ropes,  pitchers,  pans,  &c.  and  an  infinity 
of  petty  commodities,  the  names  and  uses  whereof  one  is  at  a 
loss  to  recollect  or  define.  Near  to  this,  also,  is  the  MoscotUnoi 
liiad,  or  drug  and  herb  shops;  tliesc  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  apothecary's  or  druggist's  shop.  They  are  indeed 
"  cullers  of  simples,"  and  sell  few  if  any  articles  of  the 
Russian  Pharmacoepia. 

With  respect  to  the  shops  of  the  regular  dispenser  of  medicine. 
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an  admirable  regulation  is  enforccdj  to  prevent  any  accideni 
arising  from  the  carelessness  of  servants,  &c. 

Every  recipe  must  not  only  be  signed  by  the  Physician,  who 
prescribes  it,  but  also  mention  the  name  of  the  patient  for 
whom  it  is  intended,  ■\\-ith  the  day  of  the  month  and  year. 

To  the  medicine  a  label  must  be  affixed,  mentioning,  besides 
these,  the  name  and  address  of  the  apothecary  who  prepares 
it  J  but,  above  all,  the  Medicine,  whether  in  a  bottle,  box,  or 
paper,  must  he  sealed,  to  break  open  which  until  it  reaches  the 
patient  is  an  offence  punished  very  severely. 

In  the  enormous  quadrangle  of  the  Admiralty  Square,  and 
having  a  splendid  frontage  on  the  side  of  the  Neva,  is  The 
Imperial  Winter  Palace.  The  National  flag  is  always 
displayed  there  when  the  Imperial  family  occupy  the 
palace.  It  is  unquestionably  the  largest  Royal  jialace  in 
Europe,  and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Hermitage  which  is 
connected  with  it,  presents  a  most  imposing  appearance  both 
as  seen  through  the  colossal  triumphal  arch  of  the  Etat  Major 
and  from  the  Neva,  where  it  occupies  a  frontage  of  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  outside  of  this  palace,  wliich, 
including  the  Hermitage,  occupies  the  space  of  a  small  to^^Ti, 
is  more  imposing  for  its  huge  mass  than  distinguished  for  any 
elegance  of  arcliitecture.  The  style  and  the  exuberance  of 
decoration  sufficiently  betray  the  period  in  which  it  was  built. 

It  consists  of  a  basement  story  of  the  Ionic  order,  having 
above  a  second  story  of  the  Corinthian  order;  the  roof  is 
sunnoimted  by  a  hght  balustrade,  ornamented  with  statues, 
vases,  &c.  The  Corinthian  columns  between  the  windows  of 
the  upper  story  are  thirty-five  feet  high;  there  are  twenty-six 
of  these,  some  of  which  are  placed  ia  double  columns.  The 
building  on  the  Neva  side  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings, 
the  latter  projecting  some  twenty  feet ;  the  upper  entablature 
relieved  by  tasteful  pediments.  The  arcliitect,  Rashelli  (who 
was  created  a  Coimt  of  the  Empire,  as  a  reward  for  his  labours 
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was  created  a  (!oiint  of  the  Empire,  as  a  reward  for  his  labours 
here),  certainly  earned  his  distinction  by  the  liberal,  the  profuse 
adoi>tiiiii  of  oriianienis,  but  as  he  was  really  a  man  of  talent, 
it  is  probable  that  he  sacrificed  his  own  good  taste  to  the 
fashionable  and  perverted  style  of  the  day.  Tlu;  western  side 
which  frontsiytlie  east  of  the  Admiralty  is  five  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  in  length,  it  has  thirty-seven  large  windows;  on  this 
side  arc  the  ajjartments  of  the  female  and  juvenile  branches  of 
the  Imperial  family  ;  the  Emperor's  are  on  the  river-side,  .and 
on  the  second  story,  but  the  grand  and  principal  entrance  to 
the  Palace  is  on  the  south  side,  this  is  under  a  magnificent 
portico,  by  the  side  of  which  are  two  small  doors. 

The  grand  staircase  is  of  immense  size,  the  steps  of  winch 
are  of  beautiful  marble;  on  the  sides  of  this  ihe  raradc  entrance 
to  the  palace,  there  are  most  elaborate  specimens  of  architec- 
ture, but  more  splendid  and  intended  for  eifect,  than  correct  or 
tasteful.  As  there  arc  nearly  o?«e  hundred  ■principal  rooms 
on  the  first  story  only,  and  which  are  not  easily  found  even, 
our  task  of  description  must  be  confined  to  one  or  two.  The 
great-Banqueting  room  is  190  feet  long,  by  110  feet  wide,  and 
very  lofty.  If  is  profusely  ornamented  with  splendid  marble 
columns,  immense  mirrors,  richly  gilt  mouldiiigs,  &c.  The 
Great  Hall  of  St.  George  is  described  as  surpassing  all  tilings 
at  Versailles,  Windsor,  and  everywhere  else.  It  is  a  parallelo- 
gram, says  Granville,  110  feet  by  60,  surrounded  by  forty  fluted 
Corinthian  columns  of  porphyritic  marble,  ranged  two  and  two, 
on  which  rests  a  gallery  with  a  gilt  bronze  balustrade  of 
exquisite  workmanship.  The  capitals,  as  well  as  the  bases 
are  of  bronze,  richly  gilt.  At  one  end  is  the  Throne  placed  on 
a  platform,  with  a  flight  of  eight  steps  leading  up  to  it,  covered 
with  the  richest  Genoa  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold.  The 
Russian  Arms  are  placed  above  it.  At  the  other  [extremity 
is  the  grand  entrance,  through  a  door  of  great  dimensions,  on 
each  side  of  \\hich  stand  a  cluster  of  four  columns,  supporting 
a  projecting  part  of  (he  gallery. 
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The  room  is  lighted  b)^  large  windows  on  both  sides,  hung 
with  the  richest  drapery,  and  is  embellished  by  magnificent 
mirrors,  and  colossal  candelabra,  richly  gilt.  The  light  is 
admitted  to  the  gallery  through  semilunar  -windows,  placed 
above  the  other  windows.  The  ceiling  is  flat,  and  painted  in 
oil.  In  this  apartment  the  Emperor  receives  the  Foreign 
Ambassadors  in  state.  It  also  serves  for  holding  the  Chapters 
of  the  jNIihtary  order  of  St.  George,  from  wliich  ceremony  the 
Hall  derives  its  name. 

The  Salle  Blanche  ("^^liite  Hall),  is  so  called  from  the  beau- 
tifully chaste  manner  in  wliich  it  is  fitted  up,  fomiing 
an  elegant  contrast  to  the  gorgeousness  and  gilding  of  its 
neighbours.  The  columns,  pilasters,  &c.  are  all  piu-ely  white, 
and  there  is  a  total  absence  of  any  gilt  or  coloured  ornament. 

The  great  Military  Gallery  adjoins  the  Salle  Blanche ;  it  was 
erected  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  from  designs  by  Rossi:  it  is  180 
feet  long,  the  walls  of  which  are  entirely  covered  with  half-length 
portraits,  of  the  general  officers  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  Russian  war  against  the  French,  wliich  temiinated  with  the 
entrance  of  the  Allies  into  Paris,  in  1814.  The  only  full  length 
portraits  are,  those  of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander,  the  late 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,and  the  three  Russian  Field  Marshals, 
Kutusoff,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  they 
are  all  by  the  English  artist  Dawe,  who  was  engaged  expressly 
to  paint  this  gallery  of  portraits;  that  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
is  a  colossal  one,  and  represents  him  on  his  celebrated  white 
charger.  The  ornaments  of  this  Gallery  are  appropriate  and 
tasteful ;  three  large  circular  metal  cro%vns,  painted  giecn,  are 
placed  in  the  ceiling  representing  laurel  coronals  holding 
innumerable  wax  lights :  when  the  Gallery  is  opened  by  night, 
numerous  bronze  candelabra,  &c.  are  thickly  distributed 
throughout  the  room. 

The  room  which  contains  the  Russia  regalia  is  called  the 
Diamond  Room.     It  is  well  known  that  the  Russian  CroAvu 
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fan  l)oa^st  of  liaA-ing  the  largest  diamond  in  Europe;  it  is  of  tlie 
>veight  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  carats,  it  is  the  size  of  a 
small  pigeon's  cgg,and\vas  formerly  the  eye  of  a  Pirahminical  idol . 

The  Emperor's  crown  lias  a  chaplet  of  oak  leaves  formed  of 
diamonds  of  an  extraordinary  size.  Here  also  is  a  finely  orna- 
mented Chapel,  and  an  elegant  and  extensive  suite  of  rooms,  for 
the  express  accommodation  of  F'oreigners  of  Royal  birth.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  immense  extent  of  the  ■n'inter 
palace  (the  constant  residence  of  the  Emperor  during  that 
season),  when  it  is  kno^vn,  that  more  than  two  thousand  persons 
reside  constantly  ^itliin  its  walls.  The  palace  was  built  by 
the  Architect  Rastrelli,  by  order  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  in 
1754,  and  it  took  more  than  eighty  thousand  workmen  several 
years  to  complete  it. 

On  the  left  or  eastern  side  of  the  Tvinter  palace  is 

The  Hermitage — an  edifice  consisting  of  two  distinct  and 
superb  buildings,  both  connected  by  covered  galleries  with  the 
Winter  Palace  ;  the  Grand  Hermitage  was  built  by  Lamotte  in 
17G5;  the  petit  or  small  Hermitage  is  the  production  of  Feltem, 
a  little  after  that  period,  and  the  Theatre  attached  Avas  erected 
by  Guarenghi,  in  1782.  Here  it  was  that  the  voluptuous 
Catharine  the  second  carried  on  her  certainly  tasteful,  but  not 
over  moral  amusements ;  here,  as  well  as  the  Marble  Palace,  it 
was  that  she  entertained  her  numerous  lovers,  with  the  most 
gorgeous  magnificence. 

Tliis  palace  has  been  prodigiously  overrated,  and  many  florid 
descriptions  have  been  given  of  it. 

INIodern  visitors  have,  however,  confessed  themselves  disap- 
pointed at  finding  it  within  reasonable  limits  of  eulogy.  The 
"sad  reality"  cannot  be  carried  fm'ther  than  what  we  shall 
endeavour  to  describe.  Many  apartments  are  devoted  to 
Picture  Galleries,  each  usually  devoted  to  a  particular  school 
or  country.  The  principal  room  is  that  of  the  chef  cVoettvres 
of  the  Italian  school,  in   which    are  the  folio-wing  splendid 
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pictures.  We  can  only  be  expected  to  name  the  subjects  and 
masters,  seeing  that  Labensky's  catalogue  of  the  Pictures  only 
(of  which  there  are  1.300  in  tliis  collection),  foi-ms  two  large 
volumes.  The  Circumcision,  by  Cigoli — the  Dispute  of  the 
Doctors,  by  Guido — St.  Cecilia  of  Carlo  Dolce,  a  gem  of  a 
cabinet  pictm-e  of  the  sleeping  (infant)  Saviour,  and  the  Virgin 
jn-aying  over  it — Annibale  Caracci's  Saviom-  adcbessing  the 
Mary's — David  &  Bathsheba,by  Bronzino — Adoration  of  the  In- 
fant Jesus,  by  Perugino — Holy  Family,  by  Guido — Holy  Virgin, 
said  to  be  by  Corregio — Holy  Family,  by  Luini — Prodigal  Son, 
Salvator  Rosa — Cupid  and  Psyche  of  Guido — Raphael's  Judith 
with  the  head  of  Holofernes — Titian's  Mistress — are  a  few 
of  this  splendid  collection.  The  works  of  the  Italian  masters 
alone  occupy  tliree  large  rooms. — A  room  is  devoted  to 
Landscapes  only,  where  Ruysdale  is  very  conspicuous. 

The  sixth  room  is  what  has  been  called  after  PliiHp  Wouve- 
mans,  that  fine  artist's  works  nearly  filling  it.  Among  the  very 
many  of  Ins  productions,  are  the  Fete  du  Village,  the  Game  of 
the  Suspended  Cat,  and  the  Banditti's  attack  upon  Peasants. 
An  entii-e  room  is  devoted  to  the  paintings  of  Teniers.  The 
ninth  room  has  many  fine  things  by  Berghem  and  Cuyp ;  here 
is  Vandervelde's  Peter  the  Great  in  his  cottage  of  Saardam. 
The  Rembrandt  Gallery  is  the  next,  which  contains  the  most 
comijlete  collection  of  that  master.  The  room  devoted  to  the 
French  school  contains  the  best  works  of  La  Sueur,  Greuse, 
Poussin,  some  Claude's,  Vernets,  &c.,  and  near  to  it  is  a 
cabinet  of  the  works  of  Mieris,  Gerrard  Dow,  Vandervelt, 
Metza,  and  others  of  equal  note.  The  Spanish  gallery  has 
some  splendid  Miuillos,  &c. ;  but,  above  all,  is  the  unrivalled 
"  Houghton  collection,"  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  England,  was 
allowed  to  be  sold  to  the  Empress  Catharine  the  second  for 
£20,000 ;  tliis  contains  some  of  the  most  splendid  Vandykes  & 
Rubens  in  the  world. 

In  one  of  these  rooms  are  some  very  curious  works,  cut  out 
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of  ivory  and  fish  bones,  by  the  natives  of  Archangel ;  Moilol  of 
the  House  which  Peter  the  Great  occupied  at  Saardani ;  and  the 
celebrated  clock,  called  I'llorlage  du  Paon.  This  latter  piece  of 
machinery  is  out  of  repair,  but  the  two  most  remarkable  things 
are  the  wonderful  musical  clock,  by  Strasser,  the  magical 
cabinet,  by  a  native  artist  named  Hams,  and  a  writing  desk, 
by  the  celebrated  German  mechanic.  Roentgen  ;  the  first  lias  a 
somewhat  romantic  story  related  of  it,  which  runs  thus.  Late 
in  the  winter  season,  a  benighted  officer,  who  was  on  his  way 
to  join  the  army,  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  humble  cottage 
of  the  widow  of  a  shepherd  of  Libau,  and  requested  shelter  from 
a  snow  stonn.  The  worthy  \vidow  sujjplied  the  stranger's 
immediate  wants,  and  afforded  him  an  asylum  for  the  night. 
On  the  succeeding  morning,  the  stranger,  having  in  vain 
pressed  his  kind  hostess  to  accept  of  a  pecuniary  reward  for  her 
good  offices,  threw  into  her  lap  a  lottery  ticket  for  the  clock  in 
question,  which  was  estimated  at  80,000  roubles,  and  then  dis- 
appeared. The  adventure  was  soon  forgotten,  and  the  ticket  also. 
The  lucky  number,  however,  was  drawn  the  prize,  and  the 
fact  was  three  times  advertized  in  the  Imperial  Gazette,  but  no 
one  appeared  to  claim  it.  At  last  the  Inspector  of  the  Post 
Office  at  Libau  happened  to  enter  the  widow's  cottage,  attracted 
by  the  comeliness  of  her  young  children,  when  he  observed  the 
fortunate  ticket  pinned  to  the  side  of  her  bed,  and  explained 
to  the  good  w'oman  the  extent  of  her  fortune.  The  clock  was 
immediately  delivered  over  to  her,  and  the  singular  adventure 
having  come  to  the  ears  of  the  empress  Catharine,  she  ordered 
it  to  be  purchased  for  the  sum  of  20,000  roubles,  and  an  annuity 
for  life  to  the  shepherd's  widow  of  1000  roubles  per  annum. 
The  clock  itself  has  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  Grecian 
temple,  but  contains  within  it,  instruments  capable  of  playing 
(as  two  orchestra's  accompanying  each  other)  several  pieces  of 
Mozart  and  Haydn. 

The  Palace  of  the  Hermitage  is  very  rich  in  cabinets  of 
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gems,  medals,  intaglios,  cameos,  and  other  articles  of  oertU. 
The  Gallerie  de  Mahnaison,  wliicli  was  bought  by  Alexander 
of  the  heirs  of  the  amiable  Josephine,  once  the  excellent 
wife  of  Napoleon,  contains  the  Hebe,  Cupid  and  Psyche,  &c. 
of  Conova. 

The  Library  consists  of  more  than  100,000  volumes,  valuable 
M.S.S.,  &c.,  among  which  are  the  celebrated  collections  of 
Voltaire,  Diderot,  Galiani ;  the  first  consists  of  6,760  volumes, 
and  several  unpublished  M.S.S.  A  bust  of  the  philosopher 
of  Femey,  by  Houdon,  graces  the  Library,  and  stands  near  his 
collection  of  books. 

One  of  the  extraordinai-y  and  oft-be-praised  wonders  here, 
is  the  Summer-  Garden.  This  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
three  hundred  and  ninety  feet  long,  divided  into  several 
parterres  ;  but  the  most  ciuious  part  of  this  garden  is,  that  it  is 
entirely  composed  of  artificial  soil,  and  raised  upon  arches  forty 
two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground. 

This  hanging  garden  is  only  to  be  seen  to  anything  like 
advantage  dming  the  short  summer  months.  One  who 
enjoyed  that  luxury,  describes  it  thus :  "  Here,  suspended  as  it 
were  in  the  air,  the  visitor,  to  his  amazement,  treads  on  gravel 
walks,  sees  the  green  turf  vi\dd  around  liim,  and  finds  shrubs 
and  even  trees  growing  in  luxuriance,  under  the  shelter  of 
which  he  may  take  refuge  on  a  couch,  and  contemplate  the 
execution  of  some  favourite  statue,  several  of  which  are  to  be 
foimd  in  the  garden.  The  novelty  of  the  whole  scene,  and 
the  recollection  where  it  is  situated,  not  on  the  gi-ound,  but  on 
or  near  the  top  of  a  palace,  added  to  the  overpowering  influence 
of  the  boundless  riches  of  nature  and  art  which  I  have  just 
examined,  produced  an  efiect  that,  for  some  time,  kept  me 
tongue-tied,  and  induced  an  opinion  that  the  wonders  of  the 
Hermitage  alone  are  worth  almost  a  journey  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh." — Tliis  is  couleiir  de  rose,  with  a  vengeance ! 

On  each  side  of  the  Summer  Garden  is  a  gallery  at  least 
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S300  feet  lonji,  which  contains  paintings;  the  centre  of 
whicli  is  divided  by  a  small  room  having  the  Pcnte  Douce 
(a  descending  floor),  hymcans  of  which  curious  contrivance  the 
Empress  ("atharinc  (great  in  person  as  in  fame)  used  to  descend 
to  the  lower  apartments,  being,  from  extreme  obesity,  unable 
to  go  downstairs. 

The  Theatre  of  the  Hermitage — This  building  lias 
notliing  more  than  a  pleasing  appearance  from  the  water  side. 
The  exterior  of  the  edifice  is  ornamented  with  columns,  and 
colossal  statues  of  the  Grecian, Roman,  and  Russian  dramatists. 

The  interior  is  in  the  shape  of  an  amphitheatre  ;  it  is  not 
partitioned  into  boxes,  but  forms  a  series  of  semicircular  steps, 
gradually  gi-owing  narrower,  covered  witb  clotb  and  furnished 
with  cushions.  In  the  front  of  these  seats  are  placed  richly 
decorated  arm  chairs,  for  the  use  of  the  Imperial  family.  The 
stage  is  not  large,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
ornaments  and  other  appointments  of  the  Theatre,  are  costly 
and  elegant. 

The  Marble  Palace. — This  palace,  wliich  is  close  by  the 
Hermitage,  and  of  which  so  much  has  been  MTitten  and  said,  is 
greatly  fallen  from  its  fonner  high  estate,  and  is  now  nearly 
untenanted. 

This  costly  edifice,  which  was  produced  from"  grateful  friend- 
ship" was,  it  is  well  known,  built  by  order  of  Catharine  II., 
at  an  enonnous  expense  for,  her  then  favorite.  Count  Gregory 
Orlof,  and  at  the  same  time  a  medal  was  struck  to  commemo- 
rate the  Count's  judicious  conduct  during  the  time  that  a 
frightful  plague  was  depopulating  Moscow,  the  dreadful  ravages 
of  which  were  increased  tenfold  by  fimatical  disorders.  It 
was  here,  too,  that  Stanislaus  Poniatofsky,  another  of  the  lovers 
of  the  voluptuous  Catharine,  and  afterwards  the  degi'aded  king 
of  Poland,  passed  his  latter  days  in  humihation,  and  died 
in  splendid  misery.  Of  all  the  lovers  of  Catharine,  this  was 
the  only  one  whicli  she  seemed  to  take  pleasure  iu  humbhng, 
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after  having  made  him,  by  the  aid  of  Russian  bayonets,  king  of 
Poland.  All  the  glories  of  its  fabled  "  prodigies  of  enchant- 
ment" are  gone  for  ever,  and  the  historian's  page  retains  the 
recollection  of  its  gorgeoiisness,  and  the  numerous  vicious 
orgies  of  wliich  this  place  was  too  often  the  glittering  and  de- 
graded scene.  The  colossal  pile  which  faces  the  Neva,  and  still 
retains  the  name  of  the  Marble  Palace,  is  rather  remarkable 
for  massive  solidity,  than  celebrated  for  architectural  beauty. 

On  whichever  side  this  building  is  viewed,  the  sight  is  glut- 
ted to  satiety  with  marble,  gilded  bronze,  &c.  All  the  capi- 
tals and  bases  of  the  columns  and  pilasters,  are  of  bronze,  very 
richly  gilt ;  as  also  are  the  window  frames.  And  the  balconies, 
both  on  the  Neva  side,  and  those,  which  face  the  street,  are 
likewise  of  the  same  ghttering  character. 

Storch  describes,  with  great  minuteness,  the  wonders  of  this 
palace,  of  which  he  says,  "  Jupiter,  when  the  burden  of  cares 
drives  him  from  Heaven,  might  make  his  deHghtful  abode  :" 
and,  with  like  fustian,  "  out  Herod's  Herod"  in  his  description 
of  the .  magnificent  entertainment  given  to  the  Empress 
Catharine  the  Second,  by  Prince  Potemkin,  her  quintuple 
favourite,  in  his  Pantheon  of  the  Taurida  Palace.  The  proud 
and  pampered  favourite,  even  in  the  midst  of  these  idle  vanities, 
seems  to  have  had  some  presentiment  of  coming  ill,  and  is  said 
to  have  wept  under  the  honors  of  his  Royal  Mistress's  expres- 
sions of  delight  at  his  elegant  flattery.  His  fears  were  prophe- 
tic, for  on  liis  journey  a  few  days  after  to  a  general  Congress 
(a  sort  of  genteel  way  of  giving  him  his  dismissal,  after 
being  supplanted  by  a  new  favorite),  he  was  taken  ill  on  the 
road,  and  literally  died  on  a  dung  heap,  by  the  side  of  the 
public  highway  ! 

The  Taurida  Palace — formerly  the  Pantheon  of  Piince 
Potemkin,  was  afterwards  purchased  by  Catharine  the  Second, 
and  destined  for  her  Autiminal  Palace.  Above  fifteen  hundred 
men  were  employed  in  making  the  necessary  alterations,  and 
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their  labours  were  even  prosecuted  by  torcli-light,  so  desirous 
w.as  she  to  have  it  finished.  Paul,  her  successor,  converted  it 
ilito  a  barrack  ;  but  it  has  novf  resumed  its  original  cliaracter, 
and  is  the  residence  of  some  of  the  Imperial  family,  and  part  of 
the  officers  of  the  Court.  It  consists,  properly  speaking, of  no 
more  than  one  story,  but  the  body  of  the  building  having  wings 
extentUng  to  the  street,  has,  over  the  gi'and  portal  supported 
on  columns,  two  stories  covered  at  top  with  a  large  cupola. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  effect  produced  by  tlie 
first  sight  of  the  grand  ball-room  of  this  palace ;  it  is  two 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  and  seventy  eight  feet  Mide, 
having  a  double  row  of  gigantic  columns ;  they  are  tliirty  five 
feet  in  height,  and  nine  feet  in  circumference,  (one  of  the 
Ionic  order,)  and  have  their  shafts  richly  gilt,  or  silvered  with 
ornaments,  so  as  to  represent  laurel  leaves.  In  the  passage 
formed  by  the  double  row  of  columns  hang,  at  stated  distances, 
lustres  of  cut  glass,  the  lights  in  which  are  reflected  by  two 
muTors  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  one  at  each  extremity. 
In  the  centre  is  a  superb  lustre,  having  sockets  for  several 
himdredwax  hghts;  this  is  suspended  fi'om  the  soffit,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  two  colonnades.  The  Hall  itself  has  otherwise 
neither  ornaments  nor  furniture,  as  it  is  wholly  intended  for 
grand  festivities,  but  in  the  two  semicu-cles,  in  wliich  the 
colonnades  at  each  end  terminate,  stand  two  vases  of  Carrara 
Marble,  which,  by  their  uncommon  dimensions,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  their  workmanship,  correspond  ■\vith  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence  of  the  whole. 

Along  one  side  of  the  vestibule  is  the  Winter  Garden. 
This  is  an  enormous  structure  disposed  into  a  Garden,  and  is 
only  separated  from  the  Grand  Hall  by  the  colonnade. 

As  from  the  size  of  the  roof  it  could  not  be  supported  without 
pillars,  they  are  disguised  under  the  form  of  pahn  trees.  The 
heat  is  maintained  by  concealed  flues  in  the  walls  and  pillars, 
and  even   luider  the   earth,  leaden  pipes  are  conveyed    in- 
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cessantly  filled  with  boiling  water.  The  walks  of  this 
Garden  meander  amidst  flowery  hedges  and  fruit  hearing  slu-uhs, 
winding  over  little  hills,  and  producing  at  every  step  fresh 
occasions  for  surprize.  The  eye  of  the  beholder,  when  weary 
of  the  luxuriant  variety  of  the  vegetable  world,  finds  recreation 
in  contemplating  some  exquisite  production  of  art — here,  ahead, 
from  the  chissel  of  Grecian  sculptm'e,  invites  to  admiration  ; 
there,  a  motley  collection  of  curious  fish  in  crystal  vases,  suddenly 
fi^es  our  attention.  The  genial  M'armth,  the  fragrant  odours 
of  the  nobler  plants,  the  voluptuous  stillness  that  prevails  in 
this  enchanted  spot,  lull  the  fancy  into  sweet  romantic 
dreams,  and  one  can  almost  imagine  himself  in  the  blooming 
groves  of  Italy ;  while  Nature,  sunk  into  a  death-hke  torpor, 
announces  the  severity  of  a  northern  winter  through  the 
windows  of  the  pavilion  ! 

A  theatre  is  attached  to  the  Taurida  Palace,  in  which  the 
only  tiling  curious  is,  that  the  front  parapet  of  the  Boxes  is 
formed  of  solid  cut  crystal,  with  a  contrivance  to  admit  lights 
behind  them.  This  has  a  beautiful  effect,  and  produces,  when 
illuminated,  a  truly  dazzling  splendour  round  the  house. 

The  whole  Palace,  which  contains  numerous  suites  of  rooms, 
is  like  the  Winter  Gardens,  heated  by  means  of  stoves,  &c. 
Thus,  while  the  dreary  face  of  a  Russian  winter  is  alone 
observable  ■without  its  walls,  all  witliin  is  genial  warmth, 
elegance  and  comfort;  a  perfect  fairy-scene  of  enchanting 
objects,  rivalling  Nature  in  all  her  rich  luxuriance. 

Palace  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael. — This  was  erected 
by  order  of  the  late  emperor  Alexander,  from  designs  by 
M.  Rossi,  an  eminent  architect,  in  1825 ;  it  is  a  very  handsome 
structure,  and  is  360  feet  long,  and  consists  of  a  centre  and 
two  projecting  wings.  It  is  very  elegantly  and  tastefully 
fitted  up  interiorly,  and  was  presented  by  the  late  Emperor  to 
his  brother,  on  the  day  of  his  inauguration,  with  the  usual 
Russian  ceremony,  which  is  very  ancient.     The  donor  stood 
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under  the  portico  of  the  Palace,  and  presented  to  the  Grand 
Duke  bread  and  salt  upon  a  golden  salver,  and  welcomed  him 
to  a  mansion  which  was  to  he,  after  this  ceremony,  his  own. 

Here  is  the  room  called  the  Great  Hall  of  White  Marble ; 
it  is  distinguished,  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  its  proportions, 
and  elegant  ceiling,  hut  still  more  for  its  sides,  these  being  of 
the  most  beautiful  scagliola  of  the  piu-est  white,  highly  polished, 
and  most  beautifully  painted,  with  groups  of  figures  four  feet 
in  height,  by  Scotti  and  Vighi,  who  are  said  to  be  the  only 
firtists  in  the  world  who  have  discovered  the  process  of 
permanently  fixing  oil  paintings  upon  the  smooth  surface  of 
marble.  Our  late  Monarch,  George  the  Fourth,  is  reported  to 
have  been  so  envious  of  the  unique  elegance  of  tliis  room,  as  to 
have  requested,  as  a  personal  favoiu:  of  the  Russian  Government, 
a  model  of  it,  and  of  the  scagliola  marble,  but  it  could  never 
be  satisfactorily  imitated  in  tliis  country. 

The  appearance  of  this  Hall  and  its  ornaments  is  described 
as  being  surpassingly  chaste  and  elegant.  The  Bourdoir  of 
the  Grand  duchess  is  also  fitted  up  with  white  scagliola,  but 
is  more  simple  in  its  ornaments. 

Tliis  Palace  has  some  well  laid  out  pleasui-e  grounds  and 
gardens  attached  to  it. 

The  Senate  House  is  not  a  very  remarkable  building  for 
elegance,  but  is,  with  its  adjuncts,  extensive.  This  structure, 
wliich  faces  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  akeady  described, 
is  by  the  side  of  the  Great  English  Quay  and  an  inunense 
street,  called  the  Galernaia. 

The  only  thing  worthy  of  notice  in  the  interior,  is,  that  of 
one  of  the  Conference  Rooms,  which  contains  (enshrined  in  a 
silver  temple)  the  original  Manuscripts  of  Catharine  the 
Second's  code  of  laws,  in  her  own  handwriting.  The  Senators 
meet  "  for  the  dispatch  of  business"  as  early  as  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  but  even  this  hour  is  not  early  enough  for  the 
actiye  habits  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who,  it  is  related,  went 
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to  the  Senate  House  upon  one  occasion,  and  finding  the 
Members  not  very  punctual  in  their  attendance,  desired  it  to  be 
recorded,  that  the  Emperor  had  been  there  to  transact  business ; 
this  gentle  liiut,  it  is  said,  has  been  sufficient  to  make  the 
gentlemen  a  little  more  attentive  to  their  duties.  Peter  the 
Great  was  not  so  mild  vrith  his  senators,  for  he  used  to  cane 
them  soundly, — 


-"  giving  them  sundry  whacks. 


The  only  reasons  fur  Russians  or  Cosiacks.*' 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  our  readers,  that  the 
Government  of  Russia  is  completely  and  decidedly  absolute, 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  fitted  for  the  present  habits  and 
feelings  of  the  people.  However  lamentable  it  maybe,  abstract- 
edly, to  know  that  the  lives  and  jnoperties  of  fifty  milhons  of 
people  are  dependent  upon  the  will  of  _their  ruler  ;  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that,  although  i^ersonal  Uberty  is  the  undoubted 
right  of  all,  yet  its  possession  is  not  always  to  the  advantage 
of  the  individual,  until  he  is  fitted  for  its  due  exercise,  by  educa- 
tion, and  other  means  of  rendering  him  something  more  than 
the  mere  animal  creatirre.  It  is  not  our  province  here  to  defend 
abstract  rights,  and  still  less  is  it  a  duty  in  us,  to  condemn  a 
system  of  Government,  opposed  soever  it  may  be,  to  our  ^^'ishes 
and  our  feelings,  but  which  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  be 
the  only  one  adapted  to  the  present  benighted  state  of  Russian 
intellect. 

With  such  a  form  of  Government,  the  duties  of  a  Senat*' 
are  extremely  light.  Wliolly  divested  of  a  deliberative  charac- 
ter, it  becomes  merely  the  instrument  by  wliich  the  acts  of  the 
master  power  arc  carried  into  execution  in  all  thcu'  details ; 
its  real  duties  therefore  arc  confined  to  the  recording  and  pro- 
midgating  the  Ukases  of  the  Emperor.  The  appointment  and 
niunbcr  of  the  Senators  is  regulated  ontiiely  and  exclusively 
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liy  tho  will  of  the  reigning  Emperor;  they  have  no  President 
1101-  Speaker,  ivnd  the  Members  sit  according  to  the  dates  of 
their  ap])ointment.  The  Senate  has  also  an  appellate  and  final 
jnrisdietion,  whose  judgments  can  be  reversed  only  by  the  Em- 
peror himself.  It  has  also  an  equitable  jurisdiction,  having 
cognizance  of  all  matters  of  a  testamentary  nature,  marriage 
settlements,  &c.  For  the  facilitating  of  business  the  Senate 
have  the  power  gi\f  n  to  them  by  an  Imperial  Ukase  dated 
1827  of  forming  themselves  into  two  general  assemblies ; 
one  to  take  into  consideration  all  new  Imperial  Edicts,  and 
matters  where  the  interest  of  the  Cro'vvn  is  more  immediately 
concerned  j  and  the  other,  for  the  making  of  any  necessary 
alteration  in  existing  Edicts  (Ukases). 

The  Government,  Police,  &c. —  77ie  Imperial  Council  of 
State  has  four  great  diNTsions  or  departments,  having  the 
direction  of  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  affairs — Law,  State  Eco- 
nomy, and  War :  each  division  has  a  chief  or  chaiiTnan,  and  the 
whole  has  a  president,  who  is  always  a  Nobleman,  high  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Emperor.  The  following  olficial  characters 
form  the  Imperial  Coimcil : — The  Ministers,  Commissioners  of 
the  Code  of  Laws,  Commissioners  'of  Petitions,  and  the 
Members  of  the  State  Office,  wliich  latter  consists  of  Secre- 
tary Generals,  of  various  pubUc  departments,  and  Commitec 
of  IMinisters.  The  second  great  division  is  the  Etat  Major, 
(Principle  Statf,)  and  is  fonned  of  all  the  heads  of  the  personal 
stafi'.  Ordinance,  Engineers,  Quarter  blaster's  General  Depart- 
ment, Provisions,  Commissiary  General,  Medical,  &c.  of  the 
Army,  &c.  &c.  A  directing  Senate,  consisting  of  eight  depart- 
ments, form  a  board  for  the  general  survey  of  land,  taking  of 
the  Census,  and  all  matter  connected  with  territorial  confines 
and  scniorial  property ;  and  also  the  Government  of  the 
Herald's  College,  and  the  care  of  national  archives. 

The  governing  Synod,  which  has  the  supreme  control  of  all 
Ecclesiastical  affaus,  we  have  before  described.     The  War  de- 
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paitinent  embraces  the  usual  official  characters,  Asiatic  Depart- 
ment, Diplomatic  Corjis,  &c.  which  has  at  its  head,  a  chief, 
called  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  Empire. —  Tlie  Ministry  of  Marine 
has  the  control  of  the  Admiralty,  Victualling,  Pay,  &c.  of  the 
Navy,  and  of  the  Naval  Ai'cliitecture,  and  Ship  building. 
Marine  Artillery,  &c.,  &c. — The  Ministry  for  internal  affairs 
has  the  government  of  the  Executive  Police,  Public  Buildings, 
superintendence  of  Public  Health,  &c.,  &c. —  The  Ministry  for 
Public  Instruction,  (  an  office  of  high  utility,  and  one  which 
is  much  wanted  in  England,)  has  under  its  control,  all  depart- 
ments of  public  instruction,  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the 
Universities  of  St.  Petersburgh,  Moscow,  Doi"pat,  Kharkof, 
Kazan  and  Wilna,  PubHc  Libraries,  &c. ;  in  this  department, 
there  is  one  division  of  it  called  "  Cultes  Etrangers ,''  which 
has  the  superintendence  of  the  Colleges  and  Consistories  of  all 
sects,  exclusive  only  of  the  state  religion. 

The  Ministry  of  Finance  has,  in  addition  to  its  fiscal  duties, 
the  direction  of  the  Crown  Lands,  Mining  Department,  Mint, 
Foreign  Trade,  National  Banks,  &c. 

The  Ministry  of  Justice  is  vested  -vvith  the  government  of 
the  Law  Appointments,  INIagistracy,  Minor  Court  of  Equity 
in  relation  to  Landed  Property,  &c. 

As  an  inperium  in  imperio,  the  Emperor  has  a  Secret  Chan- 
cellerie,  in  which,  it  is  said,  that  he  looks  sharply  after  the 
heads  of  the  various  departments  of  his  Government  ;  corrects 
the  abuses  in  their  offices  j  the  chief  knowledge  of  which  he 
obtains  by  means  of  his  own  branch  of  the  Post-office  (which 
none  dare  to  violate) ;  and  many  circumstances  of  gross  abuse 
of  power,  have,  by  such  media,  been  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  and  early  correction  by  the  Emperor,  with  a  facility  perfectly 
astonishing  to  evil  doers.  All  writers,  whatever  may  be  their 
political  bias,  admit  that  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
to  his  Russian  subjects  is  not  only  free  from  reproach  in  ge- 
neral, but  highly  commendatory  and  kind.     This  Uberality 
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(if  beliaviour  refers  chiefly  to  the  Emperor's  coiuluct  (o  the 
fommonalty,  or  rather  all  under  the  degree  of  a  Noble  ;  witli 
the  latter  class,  he  is  said  to  be  almost  always  in  colHsion  of 
one  kind  or  tlic  other,  seeking  to  check  their  abuses  of  power 
and  their  pronencss  to  tyranny.  Hence,  perhaps,  like  his  father 
Paul,  and  his  brother  Alexander,  he  may  die  a  sudden  death, — 
a  fate  by  no  means  uncommon  with  Russian  rulers. 

The  oft-told  tales  of  the  coercive  means  adopted  ])y  Peter  tlie 
Great  to  compel  his  Boyards  to  part  with  their  beards  (your 
real  Russian  lias  a  religious  generation  for  his  flowing  beard, 
believing  that  St.  Nicholas  -will  refuse  his  admission  into 
Heaven,  if  he  comes  there  as  a  headless  Cliristian  \)  ;  and  the 
still  more  ridiculous  edicts  of  the  Emperor  Paul  to  regulate 
the  skirts  of  his  subjects'  coats,  or  the  size  of  their  imspeak- 
ablcs,  must  be  familiar  to  all ;  but  the  following  well-authen- 
ticated story  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  proves  that  he  is  the 
legitimate  successor  of  the  tastes  of  his  regal  progenitors. 

"The  Emperor,"  says  a  letter  from  St.  Petcrsbmgh,  dated 
1st.  Deer.  1839,  "  has  just  issued  an  ukase,  directing  that 
for  the  future,  imder  pains  and  penalties,  every  person  who 
writes,  must  as  we  are  all  taught,  slope  liis  letters  from  the 
left  to  the  right,  by  drawing  his  pen  fi'om  the  right  to  the  left. 
This  curious  ordinance  was  induced  in  this  way  : — His  majesty 
lately  received  from  government  a  memorial  on  the  finances 
of  tlie  empire.  It  was  Avi-itten  in  that  M'ay,  which  men  who 
are  left-handed  can  only  write,  that  is,  the  letters  contrary  to 
the  usual  and  correct  form.  The  reading  of  this  memorial  so 
teazed  liis  Majesty,  that  he  instantly  directed  the  idiase  above 
referred  to.  You  Avill  remember  that  some  years  since  liis 
Majesty  also  issued  an  ordinance  against  the  adoption  of  goats', 
"  Jewish  or  French,"  beards  by  his  subjects.  Two  young  No- 
blemen who  had  just  returned  from  a  tour  of  Europe,  presented 
themselves  early  last  month  to  pay  their  homage  to  the 
Emperor,  one  of  them  had  a  beard,   which  displeased   him 
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exceedingly-  The  other  was  move  unfortunate,  for  his  face 
was  adorned  after  the  precise  fashion  of  the  ill-fated  Charles 
the  First.  He  wore  nioustachios  and  a  tuft  (I  tliink  you  call  it 
an  Imperial)  on  liis  chin.  Tliis  was  too  much  for  the  Emperor. 
He  rushed  upon  the  offender,  seized  liim  by  the  tuft,  and  shook 
him  violently  by  it;  nor,  in  fact,  did  he  release  it,  till  he  tore  it 
by  the  roots  from  the  yoimg  man's  iiice.  The  yoimg  nobleman, 
.smarting  under  bodily  pain,  and  a  sense  of  indignity,  retired 
with  his  friend.  Both  demanded  passports  to  withdraw  from 
the  empire,  but  although  they  are  respectively  members  of 
most  distinguished  families,  they  were  refused,  and  are  at  this 
moment  living  retired  on  theu:  estates  at  Moscow." 

Law  Coukts,  Judges,  &c. — The  proceedings,  both  in 
Civil  as  well  as  Criminal  cases  in  the  Russian  Empire,  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  France,  exclusive  of  the  Jury  system,  which, 
in  many  cases,  is  not  at  all  had  recourse  to.  "  Thus,"  says 
Gran\'ille,"  there  is  in  Criminal  matters,for  instance  a  Tribunal 
(TEnquite,  as  in  France,  or  Politzcy  Bureau,  answering  to  our 
Justices  of  the  Peace  or  Police  Magistrates,  a  Tribunal  dc 
Premiere  Instance,  a  Court  of  Appeal,  and  lastly,  of  Cassation. 

The  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  for  each  province 
or  city  of  the  Empire,  but  whose  jurisdiction  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  district  in  wliich  they  reside,  as  they  do  not  go 
what  in  England  is  called  the  Circuits ;  all  these  Judges  are 
removable  at  ijleasurc.  In  every  town  or  city  there  is,  besides, 
the  governor  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  a  governing  or 
municipal  body,  answering  to  the  Mayor  of  England  and 
France,  with  a  number  of  assistants  (adjoints). 

These  INIagistrates  are  elected  every  three  years  by  the 
resident  inhabitants,  who  are  merchants,  tradesmen,  or 
shopkeepers.  This  municipal  body  is  called  Gradskaia 
Dooma,  from  the  word  doomat,  to  think;  implying,  that  the 
members  constituting  the  board  are  the  persons  who  think  for 
the  inhabitants.     The  mayor  himself  is  styled  the  Glana  or 
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head.  Kvoiy  aiTaiigemcnt  of  llu-  pdlicc,  itn  llie  security  and 
discipline  of  the  town,  can  originate  in  tliis  body  alone,  and 
the  e.xpences  of  providing  qnarters  as  well  as  fuel  for  the 
troops,  together  with  every  other  charge,  are  paid  by  the 
Dooma  out  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  town,  the  uncon- 
trolled disposal  of  which,  as  well  as  their  collection,  belong 
also  to  that  body.  These  funds  are  formed  out  of  jiarticular 
taxes.  The  ground-rents  of  the  houses,  the  farming  out  of 
weiglits  and  measures,  the  granting  of  licences  to  establish 
trades  or  open  shops,  the  produce  of  lands  belonging  to  the 
town,  are  a  fom-th  per  cent.,  more  or  less,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, paid  yearly  on  the  hona  fide  capital  of  merchants. 
The  manner  in  which  the  funds  in  question  are  disposed  of  is 
reported  yearly  to  the  Imperial  Governor,  for  his  information 
and  approbation.  That  officer  can  order  the  Dooma  to  ap- 
propriate such  i^arts  of  these  funds  to  any  particular  purjiose 
connected  mth  the  interests  of  the  town,  in  cases  of  real 
necessity,  or  of  manifest  utility,  but  not  for  his  awrs.  gi-atifi- 
cation.  He  may  point  out  to  the  Doomil  the  expediency 
of  a  particular  measure,  any  deficiency  or  neglect,  which 
he  may  thiiik  requii'es  attention  or  amendment,  but  he 
must  leave  it  to  that  body  to  carry  those  suggestions 
into  effect,  when  and  in  what  manner  they  tliink  proper. 
There  are  in  evei-y  principal  city  of  each  Russian  province,  or 
government,  two  distinct  coiu-ts  or  tribunals.  The  first  is  the 
To^vn  Court,  for  the  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  shopkeepers, 
called  Magistral  in  large,  and  Ratoosha  in  smaller  towns. 
This  tribunal  consists  of  the  Burgemeister  and  the 
Rafhmenn  (adjoints).  .\11  civil  and  criminal  matters, 
affecting  the  hourgeoisie  and  merchants,  are  tried  in  this 
comt,  and  in  the  capital  of  each  pro\-ince  there  is  a  separate 
tribunal  for  strangers,  whether  foreigners  or  Russians, 
not  belonging  to  the  town  in  which  they  happen  to  reside 
f  KaJvorni  soodj,  which  has  the  same  attributes.     The  second 
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is  the  District  Court  ( Ooycsdncij  soodj,  which  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  the  Civil  and  Criminal. 

In  the  principal,  or  chief  town  of  each  government,  there  is  a 
superior  Comt  of  the  same  description,  in  which,  matters  both 
criminal  and  civil,  of  greater  importance  are  tried,  and  ap]ieals 
heard  against  the  sentences  of  inferior  or  Provincial  Courts.  In 
all  these  Com-ts  there  is  a  Procureiir  de  la  Couronne,  or  Attorney- 
General,  who  points  out  the  law,  but  cannot  enforce  it.  He 
may  protest  against,  but  cannot  interfere  with  the  sentence  of 
the  Court,  and  with  respect  to  which  he  may  address  the 
Minister  of  Justice.  The  person  who  performs  a  similar  office 
iu  the  tribunals  of  smaller  towns,  is  called  a  Striajjtcliuj,  in  all 
cases.  There  is  a  secretary  to  each  Court,  who,  as  well  as 
the  president,  is  always  named  by  the  crown,  except  in  White 
Russia  and  Poland.  A  Comt  consists  of  a  president,  counsellor 
or  secretary,  and  the  assessems  or  assistants  of  the  Judge. 
These  last  have  been  likened  to  our  Special  Juries,  but  they 
differ  in  their  constitution  and  powers  from  that  judicial  body. 

In  these  Courts  the  Noblesse  as  well  as  the  Merchants 
have  a  right  to  send  their  representatives.  The  tradesmen  and 
shop-keepers  have  also  this  privilege,  and  in  some  cases  even 
the  peasants.  With  the  Nobles  it  is  an  absolute  right,  with 
the  other  classes  it  is  a  permissive  power,  only  subject  to  the 
veto  of  the  Emperor,  who  may  cancel  the  appointment 
■without  giving  his  reasons.  There  is  also  a  Civil  Court,  which 
exorcises  a  similar  power  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
as  Custos  of  all  Orphans,  and  also  of  Widows;  it  appoints 
receivers  to  manage  the  estates,  &c.,  for  which  they  are  allowed 
5  per  cent.,  but  this  court  does  not  delegate  to  them  the 
power  to  sell,  or  in  any  way  alienate  the  property  in  their 
charge ;  this  can  only  be  done  by  permission  of  the  .Senate. 
The  Comt  of  Tutelage  we  shall  describe  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  system  of  Serfage. 

Tliere  are  the  general  tribunals  of  Justice  in  the  Empire,  but 
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tlieic  arc  likewise  some  others  wliicli  are  perfectly  unique  and 
confined  to  Russia.  One  is  a  Court  of  Conscience  or  mediation, 
(worthy  of  imitation  in  countries  claiming  more  civilization), 
called  Suvcstnoy  Sood.  This  Court  it  established  i)i  every 
government,  and  has  for  its  aim,  according  to  the  proper  words 
of  the  ordinance  which  created  it, "  the  preservation  of  personal 
security,  the  mitigation  of  the  lot  of  unhappy  criminals,  and  the 
eqiutable  tenniuation  of  all  civil  disjjutes."  The  constitution  of 
this  highly  remarkable  institute  is  so  pecuHar  and  so  beneficial 
in  its  efiects,  that  we  may  be  excused  for  giving  a  detailed 
account  of  it. 

The  Court  of  Conscience  consists  of  a  Judge  who  presides, 
and  six  Members,  of  whom  every  three  years,  two  are  elected 
from  the  class  of  Bui'ghers,  and  an  equal  number  from  the  class 
of  Boors.  Each  ranlv  has  only  to  do  with  the  accuser  and 
accused  of  his  ovra.  class. 

The  Court  of  Conscience  jironounces  in  general  according  to 
the  laws,  but  as  it  is  ordained  to  be  a  guard  to  particular  or 
jiersonal  security,  the  rule  prescribed  in  all  cases,  is, — general 
philanthropy,  respect  for  man  as  such,  and  aversion  from  all 
oppression  and  injmy  of  mankind.  For  these  reasons  the 
C'ourt  of  Conscience  must  never  add  to  the  burthens  of  any  man, 
but  rather  make  it  a  duty  conscienciously  to  discuss  and  to 
decide  with  humanity  the  cause  before  it.  It  must  never 
meddle  of  its  own  notion  in  any  matter,  but  take  it  up  only 
from  an  order  of  Government,  from  the  communication  of 
another  Com-t  of  Justice,  or  from  petition  and  complaint. 

The  cases  of  such  criminals  as,  by  some  unhappy  accident, 
or  by  the  concurrence  of  various  circumstances,  have  fallen 
into  guilt,  whose  sufferings  far  outweigh  their  demerit,  the 
crimes  of  thoughtlessness,  or  early  age,  and  all  stories  of 
wdtchcraft  and  conjuration,  arising  fi'om  stupidity,  impostiu'C, 
and  ignorance,  belong  to  this  tribunal.  The  duty  of  it  in  civil 
cases,  is  to  adjust  the  differences  of  contending  parties,  who 
may  appeal  to  it  for  that  purpose. 
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The  adjustment  is  to  be  made  by  the  Coiirt  alone,  or  in 
conjunction  with  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  two  parties.  If  the 
arbitrators  cannot  agree  together  then  the  Court  lays  before 
them  its  opinion,  how  the  accuser  and  accused  may  be 
reconciled  without  injury,  without  process,  controversy, 
reciprocal  reproach,  and  chicane ;  if  the  arbitrators  cannot 
yet  be  brought  to  agreement,  then  the  Court  orders  the  accused 
and  accuser  to  appear,  and  lays  before  them  the  means  of 
accommodation.  If  they  assent  to  them,  the  Court  confirms 
their  agreement  with  their  seal  of  office :  in  the  contrary  case, 
it  informs  them  that  it  has  nothing  farther  to  do  with  their 
dispute,  and  that  they  may  apply  to  the  Com't  appointed  by 
law  for  that  purpose. 

The  most  important  province  of  the  Court  of  Conscience, 
and  by  which  it  is  in  some  measure  the  most  venerable  tribunal 
of  the  nation,  and  in  the  strictest  sense  the  Palladium  of 
personal  security,  consists  in  tliis: — ^\nien  any  one  deUvers  a 
petition  to  the  Court  so  called,  specifying  that  he  has  been 
detained  in  prison  upwards  of  three  days,  and  that  in  these  three 
days  it  has  not  been  shewn  to  liim  why  he  is  thus  detained, 
or  that  during  that  period  he  has  not  been  interrogated,  then 
the  Court  of  Conscience  is  bound,  on  receiving  such  jjetition, 
and  before  the  com't  breaks  up,  to  issue  an  order  that  the 
prisoner  (if  he  be  not  imjjrisoned  for  offences  against  the 
person  of  the  Sovereign,  nor  for  treason,  murder,  theft,  nor 
robbery),  be  brought  into  the  Court  of  Conscience,  and  the 
cause  be  shewn,  adding  the  reasons,  why  he  is  detained  in 
custody,  or  why  he  has  not  been  interrogated.  (The  British 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  with  restrictions). 

The  order  of  the  Court  of  Conscience  in  tliis  case  must  be 
executed  in  the  place  at  which  it  arrives,  -(vithout  losing  an 
hour,  but  if  the  order  is  not  fulfilled  witliin  the  space  of  twenty - 
four  hours,  the  president  of  the  Court  shall  be  fined  in  the 
penalty  of  five  hundred  roubles,  and  each  of  the  assessors  shall 
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pay  a  iiup  of  one  luiiulied.  In  regard  to  local  distance, 
tAvcnty-li\'c  versts  are  reckoned  to  a  day.  If  tlic  (Jotirt  of 
Conscience  finds  that  the  prisoner  has  not  been  detained  for 
any  of  the  crimes  above  specified,  it  issues  an  order  to  set  him 
at  liberty  on  receipt  of  that  vouclier,  as  well  for  his  being 
brought  forth,  as  for  his  appearance  before  the  court  of  the 
province  which  he  shall  choose,  and  \\here  his  cause  shall 
be  adjudged.  No  one  dares  to  put  in  custody  again  any 
prisoner  who  has  been  liberated  by  authority  of  the  Court  of 
Conscience,  but  his  cause  must  be  determined  by  due  eoiu'se  of 
law.  If,  however,  the  petitioner  be  in  custody  for  any  of  the 
crimes  before  mentioned,  as  exceptions  to  tliis  court's 
jurisdiction,  or  has  imposed  upon  the  court,  or  can  bring  no 
proof  to  support  his  petition,  then  the  court  shall  remand  him 
to  prison,  to  be  kept  more  strictly  than  before. 

The  old  story  of  Peter  the  Great,  who,  upon  seeing  the  num- 
ber of  lawyers  in  Westminster  Hall,  exclaimed, "  What !  are  all 
these  la\vj'ers  ?  why,  I  have  but  t:vo  in  my  whole  kingdom,  and 
I  mean  to  hang  one  when  I  get  back,"  will  not  apply  to  the 
present  state  of  the  Russian  empire,  for  not  only  are  there  in 
every  tovra.  and  village  numbers  of  people  of  all  kinds  and 
descriptions,  who,  fancying  themselves  wiser  than  their  fellows, 
practice  as  lawyers,  without  any  previous  study  to  qualify 
them  for  the  task,  but  having  nothing  more  than  their  natural 
shrewdness,  and  that  very  marketable  conmiodity, — brass — 
continue  to  pick  up  a  decent  income,  from  encouraging  a 
spirit  of  litigation  which  is  so  rife  in  the  Russian  character, 
that  in  one  year  only  more  than  2,850,000  causes  were  tried 
in  the  various  courts  of  the  empire. 

Police. — In  proportion  to  the  bulk,  extent,  and  population 
of  Petersburgh,  the  public  security  is  as  great  as  any  where. 
Robberies  and  murders  are  so  seldom  heard  of,  that  all  thought 
of  danger  is  entirely  banished.  Accordingly,  people  walk 
alone,  without  any  weapon  or  attendance,  at  all  hours  of  the 
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night,  along  the  streets  and  in  the  remotest,  most  uufrc- 
qiiented,  and  even  uninhabited  parts  of  the  town.  Tliis  fact, 
extraordinary  in  such  circumstances,  is,  however,  not  so  much 
the  consequence  of  a  well-organized  and  %-igilant  poHce,  as  the 
effect  of  the  good  tempered  national  character.  The  common 
Russian,  if  not  corrupted  by  a  long  stay  in  the  "  residence," 
seduced  by  the  propensity  to  drink,  or  pressed  by  extreme  want, 
is  seldom  disposed  to  excesses  of  tliis  nature.  To  this  may  be 
added,  a  certain  reverence  towards  the  superior  ranks,  wliicli, 
from  the  sentiment  of  their  vassalage,  and  from  the  way  in 
which  they  are  brought  up,  is  peculiar  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. Such  is  the  flattering  picture  of  the  Russian  nation,  drawn 
by  one  who  resided  many  years  among  them,  and  which  is  amply 
borne  out  by  the  statistics  of  crime  and  punishment  in  that 
immense  empire.  For  the  purposes  of  police,  St.  Petersburgh 
is  divided  into  ten  departments.  Each  of  these  has  a  president 
appointed,  to  watch  over  the  due  execution  of  the  laws,  the 
security  and  order  of  his  district.  The  duties  and  authority 
of  this  office  are  less  extensive  than  important.  A  president 
must  have  exact  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  depart- 
ment, over  which  a  sort  of  parental  authority  is  committed  to 
him  ;  he  is  the  censor  morum  of  his  department ;  he  must  not 
quit  the  to\\ii  for  the  space  of  two  days,  A^-ithout  appointing  a 
competent  deputy  to  perform  his  duties.  The  iiolicc  com- 
mando (constable)  and  the  watchmen  of  his  department  arc 
under  his  orders,  and  he  is  attended  on  all  afl"airs  of  his  office 
by  two  seijeants.  Each  department  is  again  subdi\ided  into 
four  districts  or  quarters,  of  which  in  the  whole  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh there  arc  forty-two ;  each  of  these  has  a  quarter 
inspector,  in  subordination  to  whom  is  a  quarter  lieutenant. 
The  duty  of  these  police  officers  is  in  harmony  with  that  of 
the  President ;  only,  that  then-  activity  is  confined  to  a  smaller 
circle.  They  settle  low  affairs  and  slight  altercations  on  the 
spot,  and  keep  a  watcliful  eye  on  all  that  occurs.     The  police 
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;ilso  takes  cognizance  of  all  persons  in  the  "  residence."     Tra- 
vellers in  particular  are  the  subjects  of  peculiar  watchfulness, 
and  the   formaHties  which  they  are  compelled  to  undergo 
render  it  extremely  difficult  to  conceal  their  jjlace  of  abode,  or 
their  departure  from  the  city.     To  tlds  end  every  householder 
or  innkeeper  (as  in  Paris),  is  obliged  to  declare  to  the  police 
who  lodges  with  liim,  or  what  strangers  have  put  up  at  his 
house.     If  a  stranger  or  lodger  stays  out  all  night,  the  land- 
lord must  inform  the  police  of  it,  at  latest  on  the  third  day  of 
his  absence  from  his  house.     The  cautionary  rules  in  regard 
to  travellers  quitting  St.  Petersburgh  are  still  more  strict. 
They  must  advertize  tlu-ee  times  in  the  Russian  or  German 
Gazette,  stating  their  intention   to   leave   the   city;    these 
advertizements  must  contain  the  departing  traveller's  name, 
place  of  abode  and  quality,  upon  production  of  which  pubUc 
notices  and  the  redelivery  of  his  billet  de  sejour,  the  passport  is 
given,  but  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  out  of  the  empire 
\vithout  strict  compliance  with  these  regulations.     The  billot 
de  sejour  is  received  by  the  stranger  on  liis  arrival  at  the  city 
in  exchange  for  his  original  passport  j  it  is  a  large  sheet  of  blue 
paper,  printed  and  -vvTitten  in  Russian,  German  and  French ; 
the  cost  of  it  is  10  roubles  for  a  male,  and  five  roubles  for  a 
female,  and  it  is  renewed  the  first  of  January  of  every  year. 

Quarrels  and  affrays  in  the  street  or  in  the  cabaks  but  seldom 
happen.  The  person  attacked  calls  the  nearest  watcliman, 
and  in  a  moment  both  the  aggressor  and  the  aggrieved  are 
taken  into  custody,  and  led  to  the  nearest  sieja  (police 
watch-house),  where  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  is  enquired 
into,  and  the  aggressor  is  punished.  For  matters  of  some 
descriptions  there  is  a  pecuUar  tribunal,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  Oral  Court,  wliich,  on  account  of  its  singularity, 
deserves  to  be  briefly  noticed. 

In  each  quarter  of  the  town  are  one  or  more  judges  of  the 
Oral  Court,  who  are  chosen  from  the  class  of  Burghers,  and 
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with  whom  are  associated  a  few  jurats.  This  court  sits  daily 
in  the  forenoon,  and  proceeds  oralhj  in  adjudging  the  differ- 
ences that  come  before  it,  of  which  they  keep  a  daily  register, 
and  which  must  be  every  week  laid  before  the  magistrate. 
When  a  charge  is  brought,  the  court  declares  it  orally  to  the 
president  of  the  quarter ;  whereupon  the  accused  must  not 
delay  his  appearance  longer  than  one  day  after  he  has  received 
the  summons  from  the  pohce.  Every  cause  must  be  deter- 
mined in  one  day ;  or,  if  the  examinations  require  more  time 
in  collecting,  in  three  days.  The  Oral  Couit  communicates 
the  decision  to  the  president  of  the  quarter  by  means  of  its 
register,  in  order  to  its  ratification.  If  either  partj'  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  sentence,  he  may  appeal  to  another  court  as 
appointed  in  the  regulations. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  sieja — such  are  at  the  corner  of 
every  principal  street  in  St.  Petersburgh.  These  buildings 
have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  sentry  box,  but  much 
larger ;  they  have  a  door  in  front,  and  a  small  window  on 
each  side  ;  they  are  always  painted  with  red,  black,  and  wliite 
stripes ;  the  Boodschniks,  or  polcaxe  men,  so  named  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  armed  with  a  long  battle  axe,  which 
they  always  carry  in  their  hands  when  on  duty — wear 
a  peculiar  dress,  sui-mounted  with  a  round  cajj,  having  a  red 
band,  and  they  are  always  retired  soldiers,  yet  still  in  their 
prime  of  life.  Their  duty  is  to  parade  tlieir  particular  street 
all  night,  uttering  at  intervals  a  prolonged  cry  of  O'Jie,  which 
answers  to  the  cry  of  "  all's  weU." 

Whenever  a  law,  promulgated  by  the  autocratic  authority, 
and  subscribed  by  the  Emperor's  own  hand,  or  an  ordinance 
from  the  places  constituted  for  that  puqiose,  is  sent  to  the 
police  ofiice,  it  must  be  entered  into  the  proper  books,  when, 
whence,  and  how  it  received  tliis  law.  If  it  be  sent  thither 
for  publication,  then  the  Crown  Advocate  of  the  police  office  is 
to  be  called,  and  his  legal  opinion  taken  ;  if  there  appear  then 
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any  doubtful  point,  it  must  be  irpicsented  in  tlic  pioi)or  place ; 
but  if  no  doubt  at  all  arise,  tlieii  a  losolution  nuist  be  niado 
concerning  its  publication.  Tin's  done,  tlic  law  must  first  1)C 
read  in  tbe  assembly  of  the  members  of  (be  police  office; 
tlicn,  witli  open  doors,  at  tbe  president  of  tbe  quarter's  bouse, 
and  at  flic  quarter  inspector's,  and  tbis  duty  is  performed 
by  tbe  boodscbniks,  wbo  go  round  witli  any  new  ukase  of  tbe 
Emperor  from  bouse  to  bouse,  read  it  to  tbe  tenant,  and 
receive  an  acknowledgment  of  bis  baving  made  known  its 
import.     Thus  are  all  new  laws  promulgated  in  tbe  capitals. 

Attacbed  to  every  hvartal,  or  district,  is  a  large  building, 
baving  at  the  top  a  wooden  tower,  ■\\itb  two  flag  masts.  In 
these  towers  men  are  placed  night  and  day,  to  give  early 
intimation  of  all  fires  breaking  out  in  tbe  city.  These  alarms 
are  given  in  the  day-time  by  the  flags  being  hoisted,  and  at 
night  by  three  lamps  lighted  on  tbe  top  of  the  tower.  The 
particular  quarter  of  tbe  city  where  tbe  fire  happens  to  be 
raging  is  made  known  by  various  signals.  Every  police  office 
has  a  fire  brigade  attached  to  it,  who  are  bold  and  active  men, 
and  they  are  qiuckly  dispatched  with  the  fire  engines  (made 
upon  the  same  principle  as  those  in  England),  and  are 
always  accompanied  by  other  carriages,  ha^'ing  large  tanks 
filled  with  water,  fire  escapes,  ladders,  &c.  Until  within  the 
last  ten  years  all  property  in  St.  Petcrsburgh  insured  from  fire 
Avas  efifected  in  the  London  offices,  but  since  that  period  a 
Russian  Insurance  Office  has  been  established,  and  is  going  on 
thrivingly. 

No  beggars  of  any  kind  are  seen  here — old,  infirm,  dis- 
tempered people,  and  similar  objects  of  disgust,  are  never 
permitted  to  follow  begging.  For  tbe  really  poor,  and  all 
persons  who  are  incapable  of  earning  tlieir  bread,  a  poor- 
house  is  provided  and  maintained  upon  an  excellent  jilan  ; 
but  for  tbe  industrious,  who  look  out  for  work,  and  the  idlers, 
who  are  able  to  work,  the  following  useful  and  salutary  regu- 
lations are  made. 
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By  the  Police  Ordnance  Sercant  Brokers  arc  appointed, 
where,  every  day  at  certain  hours,  people  who  seek  work,  as 
well  as  masters  who  want  servants,  may  apply.  The  broker 
is  bound  to  enter  in  his  book  the  name,  the  time,  and  the 
other  requisites  or  proposals  of  the  several  persons  who  apply, 
as  also  the  terms  of  the  contract ;  which  book  is  taken  as 
evidence  in  case  disputes  should  afterwards  arise.  In  order 
to  induce  the  public  to  benefit  by  au  institution  of  such 
general  utility,  it  is  at  the  same  time  ordained  that  the  Oral 
Court  and  the  Police  Office  shall  admit  of  no  complaint  between 
master  and  servant,  if  the  contract  cannot  be  produced  in  the 
broker's  book,  but  all  servants  and  workmen  who  neglect  to 
apply  to  the  broker  are  driven  out  of  the  town  and  district. 

Of  the  punishments  for  crime  they  are  neither  more  severe 
nor  more  frequently  administered  than  in  other  Em-opean 
countries,  always  excepting  the  punishment  of  the  Knout. 
Attempts  have  been  made  by  writers  (and  by  one  particularly, 
who  can  see  nothing  bad  in  Russian  morals  or  manners),  to 
soften  the  atrocity  of  this  horrible  species  of  punishment,  by 
comparing  it  with  the  flogging  in  our  own  army  and  nav^',  as 
if  the  perpetration  of  one  homble  act  could  excuse  or  lessen 
the  committal  of  another  still  more  villanous  and  cruel. 

However,  we  will  describe,  as  far  as  we  can  with  projiriety, 
the  infliction  by  the  knout,  and  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for 
himself  how  far  it  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  that  which  is 
called  "starting"  "rope's  end,"  and  the  cat  o'ninc  tails,  which, 
to  the  disgrace  of  our  country,  too  frequently  glut  the  brutal 
passions  of  our  aristocratic  martinets. 

The  Punishment  of  the  Knout  takes  place  in  a  large  open 
space,  near  the  end  of  the  Nevskoi  Prospckt,  and  always 
publicly.  It  is  seldom  inflicted  now,  but  by  a  regidar  sentence 
of  one  of  the  Criminal  Courts.  The  Palatch,  or  executioner,  is 
always  himself  a  prisoner,  who  receives  some  immunity  of  his 
punishment  for  performing  his  horrible  task.     The  unhappy 
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wretch '  upon  whom  the  imnishment  is  to  be  inflicted,  after 
being  stripped  of  all  bis  clothing  above  the  loins,  is  made  to 
stand  before  an  upright  triangular  board,  having  three  notches 
in  the  middle,  to  one  of  which  the  neck  of  the  criminal  is  strong- 
ly fastened,  the  arms  being  Uke^vise  bound  with  cords,  in  the 
other  two  notches.  The  legs  are  also  bound  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  board.  The  knout  with  which  the  punishment  is  adminis- 
tered, is  a  stick  about  the  thickness  of  an  ordinaiy  walking 
one,  and  is  eighteen  inches  in  length.  At  one  end  of  the 
stick  is  a  small  iron  ring,  attached  to  which  is  the  lash ;  this 
consists  of  a  twisted  thong  of  leather,  about  twice  as  long  as 
the  stick  itself.  At  the  other  end  of  the  thong  there  is  a 
cojiper  ring,  through  which  is  passed  with  a  sHp  knot  a  double 
piece  of  leather,  which  is  about  an  inch  in  breadth  at 
the  end  nearest  the  ring,  but  less  at  the  other  extremity. 
This  last  named  strap  is  always  boiled  in  milk,  just  previous 
to  the  infliction  of  the  punishment,  by  which  means  the  leather 
swells,  and  the  edges  of  it  become  more  sharp.  These  leathers 
are  generally  changed  for  others,  of  which  there  is  always  a 
plentifrd  supply,  when  they  become  softened  after  the  infliction 
of  some  dozen  or_ twenty  lashes.  The  part  of  the  cul2)iit's  body 
usually  lashed  is  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  punishment,  the  Palatch  employed  is  said  to 
shew  great  dexterity  in  leaving  no  morsel  of  the  unhappy 
culprit's  back  untouched.  But  we  cannot  dwell  fmther  upon 
the  details  of  this  horiible  mode  of  punislunent.  Immediate 
death  has  frequently  followed  its  infliction,  and  it  is  hear  tsicken- 
ing  to  reflect,  that  it  has  even  been  inflicted  upon  females,  par- 
ticularly in  the  reign  of  Catharine  the  second,  from  jealousy 
and  caprice.  It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  say,  that  it  is  now 
very  seldom  admimstered,and  then  only  upon  confinned  and  har- 
dened criminals,  but  never  upon  the  fairer  part  of  the  creation. 
Thus,  while  a  vigilant  and  well-organized  poHce  takes 
care  of  the  property  of  all  classes  of  the  citizens,  and  are 
the   ready  punishers  of  its   spoliators   and   disturbers,  their 
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attention  is  directed  with  an  equal  zeal,  and  the  most 
praise-worthy  humanity,  in  seeing  that  the  benevolent  regula- 
tions of  the  government  are  can-ied  into  full  effect  in  the 
various  Hospitals  and  Infirmaries  of  the  City  :  and  first  of  the 
Maison  des  enfans  trouves,  (Foundhng  Hospital).  This  was 
founded  in  1770,  as  a  branch  of  the  great  one  at  Moscow,  and 
besides  its  pecuhar  destination,  is  at  the  same  time  a  lying-in 
hospital,  and  a  seminary  of  education,  being,  in  Russ, 
designated  only  by  the  latter  appellation.  It  being  designed 
for  universal  benefit ;  any  person  that  applies  has  only  to  ring 
at  the  door,  when,  on  being  admitted,  a  basket  is  immediately 
let  down,  into  wliich  the  child  being  put  it  is  drawn  up 
again.  If  no  ticket  be  affixed  to  the  child,  the  person  is  asked 
no  other  questions,  than  whether  it  is  baptized,  and  what  is  its 
name.  The  children  are  committed  to  wet-nurses,  and  the 
•wives  of  boors  out  of  town.  Their  education  is  conducted 
according  to  the  several  vocations  they  afterwards  make  choice 
of;  such  as  discover  particular  talents,  or  dispositions,  are  sent 
to  the  Academy  of  Arts,  &c.,  but  the  greater  part  are  educated 
for  tradesmen  and  mechanics.  An  exact  description  of  the 
child,  its  dress,  marks,  &c.  is  signed  by  the  secretary,  and  they 
are  numbered  as  they  are  received ;  this  is  given  to  the  person 
bringing  the  cliild,who  itself  wears  round  its  neck  a  correspond- 
ing number  on  a  piece  of  ivory,  until  it  leaves  the  institution. 
The  boys  are  discharged  at  22,  and  the  girls  at  20  years  of  age. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  tliis  immense  establishment  (which 
is  conducted  with  the  utmost  regularity,  quietude,  and  cleanli- 
ness), when  we  say,  that  the  total  number  admitted  in  one  year 
exceeded  3,500,  and  that  there  were  at  one  time  465  children  at 
tlie  breast.  As  we  have  before  said,  there  is  a  Lying-in  Hospital 
attached  to  tliis  Institution,  in  which  every  female  who  appUes 
in  the  last  stage  of  jiregnancy  is  admitted  without  any  inquiry, 
and  they  may  wear  a  mask,  if  they  desire  it,  and  may  also 
suckle    their   own   infants   if  they   like,    in    the   Foundhng 
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liospitul,  I'm  wliicli  tlicy  arc  paid  us  wut-nuisus,  the  most 
delicate  secrecy  being  always  observed  towards  thoiii.  This 
great  oslablisliincnl  is  supported  jniiicipally  by  the  profits 
arising  from  the  Lombard  bank. 

The  Physicians'-aceoucheur  of  the  Maison  ilrs  cnfans 
trouvis,  educate  about  sixty  females  yearly  in  obstetric  learning, 
who  are  sent  into  the  different  departments  of  the  empire, — a 
most  excellent  regulation,  Avhieli  ought  to  be  adopted  in 
England. 

Connected  also  with  this  Hospital  is  the  IVidoivs^  Chest. — 
This  was  established  in  1773,  and  consists  of  four  classes,  in 
which  certain  sums  are  paid  annually  in  proportion  to  the 
seniority  of  the  widows,  li-om  the  decease  of  their  husbands. 
In  tlie  contrary  event  the  husband  receives  back  three-fourtlis 
of  the  sum  he  has  contributed. 

There  is  another  of  similar  character,  for  widows  of  officers 
only,  but  this  is  supported  by  the  state ;  it  owes  its  foundation 
to  the  Empress-mother.  The  widows  arc  called  Veuves  de  la 
ChariU,  they  wear  a  peculiar  dress  and  a  cross,  and  periomi 
the  office  of  nurses  at  the  Hospital  referred  to  underneath,  but 
they  are  lodged  and  fed  at  the  Smolnoi  Convent. 

Ilopital  Imperial  des  Fames  Malades  was  founded  in 
1803,  by  the  late  Emperor  Alexander.  It  is  situate  in  the 
l\ue  de  la  Fonderie,  near  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt.  It  has  28 
wards,  and  admits  220  patients,  and  is  admirably  managed. 
It  is  for  the  rccejition  of  medical  and  siu'gical  cases,  except  a 
certain  class, for Mhich  an  Hospital  is  solely  appropiatcd,  called 
KaUnka.  At  this  latter  institution  patients  were  originally 
allowed  to  wear  masks,  but  as  this  practice  was  fovmd  to  lead 
to  great  abuses,  it  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  patients  are 
received  and  aiTanged  on  a  similar  plan  to  the  Lock  Hospital 
in  Grosvenor  Place,  London. 

But  the  largest  Hospital  in  the  residence  is  on  the  Fontan- 
ka  Quay.     It  is  called  Obomluijf,  and  is  capable  of  receiving 
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more  than  GOO  patients,  inclusive  of  more  than  one  hundred 
hinatics.  The  wards  of  this  institution  are  complained  of  as 
being  too  large,  being  560  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide.  This 
edifice  stands  completely  isolated,  and  consists  of  two  stories. 
From  the  centre  of  the  back  front  projects  a  building,  which 
is  occupied  by  the  lunatic  patients.  On  each  side  of  the 
main  structure  are  dwelling  houses  for  the  physicians  and 
attendants  of  the  institution.  The  facade  of  the  body  of  tlie 
building  is  ornamented  with  columns,  which,  vnth  the  plain 
and  neat  architecture,  and  the  ampUtude  of  the  whole,  entitles 
tliis  salutary  institution  to  rank  among  the  elegant  buildings  of 
the  city.  In  the  court-yard,  which  forms  a  very  spacious  area, 
six  large  wooden  houses  are  erected,  on  foundations  of  brick, 
for  the  patients  to  be  phiccd  during  the  summer,  and  there  is 
also  a  large  garden  for  the  use  of  the  convalescents.  Every 
arrangement  in  tliis  great  Hospital  is  on  the  most  excellent 
plan  for  cleanliness  and  order. 

There  are  several  Military  Hospitals  in  St.  Petersburgh, 
almost  every  regiment  having  its  own  particular  one ;  there 
is  usually  30,000  troops  in  garrison  and  on  duty  in  that  city ; 
there  is  also  a  Naval  Hospital,  &c. 

The  chief  government  of  the  Medical  profession  of  St. 
I'etersburgh  is  under  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  a 
competent  Board  of  Medical  officers;  who  examine  very 
minutely  into  the  professional  qualities  of  practitioners,  who 
are  never  suffered  to  practice  without  Licenses,  these  are 
published  yearly,  and  contain  a  goodly  list  of  professors  of  the 
healing  art ;  principally  German,  French,  and  cm-  own  Coun- 
trymen. No  Quacks  are  ever  allowed  to  impose  their  too  fre- 
(piently  injurious  nostrums  here ;  but  if  any  one  is  discovered, 
(and  he  is  certain  to  be  detected),  he  is  very  properly  sent  out 
of  the  empire,  to  practice  his  ignorance  upon  more  civilized 
iiiUtuns.  Here  also  tliere  is  no  ridiculous  distinction  of 
riiysician  from  Surgeon ;  all,  who  upon  examination  receive 
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the  diploma  of  M.  ]).,  practice  surgery,  &c.,  and  arc  entitled 
to  admission  into  one  of  the  thirteen  classes  of  Nobility. 
Medical  men  arc  not  paid  by  fees  in  Russia,  but  by  yearly 
allowances,  in  proportion  to  the  number  in  the  family  of  their 
patients,  and  their  pecuniary  means. 

The  Tkoitski  Church  and  the  Fontanka  Canal — The 
Foutanka  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  St.  Petersburgh. 
This  canal,  wliich  was  formerly  no  more  than  a  stagnant  pool, 
pestiferous  to  the  adjoining  district,  is  indebted  for  its  splen- 
ded  and  salubrious  regeneration,  to  the  Empress  Catharine 
the  second.  Its  length  amounts  to  three  thousand  fathoms, 
or  about  six  versts ;  its  breadth  to  ten  or  twelve,  and  the  depth 
of  its  water  is  ujjwards  of  a  fathom.  It  is  embanked  with  a 
railing  and  footway,  like  the  Katarina  canal,  only  that  the 
latter  is  broader.  These  pre-eminences,  the  excellent  water, 
and  the  breadth  of  the  streets  on  both  sides,  render  it 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  objects  in  the  city.  The  Fontanka 
has  five  bridges,  all  of  granite,  one  only  excepted ;  they  consist 
of  two  arches,  having  between  them  a  draw-bridge ;  each  of 
them  has  four  granite  towers,  containing  the  wheels  and 
weights  for  raising  the  valves ;  and  the  same  number  of 
cylindric  columns  of  granite,  each  bearing  on  uon  ai-ms  two 
globular  lamps.  The  Troitski  (Trinity)  chiu-ch  has  been 
described  in  a  former  page. 

In  St.  Peterburgh  there  are  three  principal  Canals,  form- 
ing the  same  number  of  not  very  regular  semi-cu'cles  one 
within  another.  Thus,  if  we  have  our  backs  to  the  Neva,  and 
proceed  up  one  of  the  great  streets  called  Perspectives,  we 
come  first  to  the  Moika  Canal,  which  fomis  the  least  semi- 
circle ;  then  upon  the  Katarina  Canal,  wliich  embraces  the 
Moika,  and  at  last  on  the  Fontanka,  which,  with  its  more 
regular  semi-circle,  includes  them  both.  The  Fontanka  is, 
properly  speaking,  enclosed  by  a  larger  arch,  formed  by  the 
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town  ditch,  and  the  Legova  canal ;   but  these   latter  are  of 
little  consequence. 

Habits,  Customs,  etc.  of  the  Upper  Classes. — The 
entrance  to  all  the  Mansions  of  the  Nobility  (says  Gran- 
ville, who  is  always  very  recherche,  where  the  great  are  con- 
cerned) is  by  a  private  door  placed  along  side  the  great  or 
carriage  gate,  which  latter  is  always  kept  wide  open  till  late  at 
night,  and  leads  to  a  spacious  yard,  in  which  enormous  quan- 
tities of  fire-wood  are  piled  on  one  side,  and  around  which  are 
the  four  sides  of  the  building.  Under  the  gi-eat  carriage  gate- 
way there  is  generally  another  doubly  glazed  folding  door  for 
receiving  people  ujwn  great  occasions,  leading  to  the  foot  of  the 
grand  staircase  ;  but  the  smaller  or  private  door  in  the  street 
is  that  which  is  always  used.  This  is  also  glazed,  so  that 
the  porter,  whose  insignia  of  office  are  an  ample  square  livery 
coat,  with  a  laced  cocked  hat,  and  a  wide  belt,  likewise  lace, 
thrown  over  one  of  the  shoulders,  can  see  the  visitors  approach- 
ing, and  suffers  them  neither  to  be  detained  outside  nor  to 
have  the  trouble  of  knocking. 

The  Master  of  the  house  occupies  chiefly  the  groimd-floor, 
with  his  study,  receiving  room,  waiting  room,  and  private 
cabinet.  It  is'placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  street  door,  and 
is  raised  on  a  basement,  under  wliich  there  are  generally  mizzan- 
ines  or  small  shops.  The  stairs  are  mostly  of  the  same  coarsely 
grained  granite  as  that  of  the  street,  and  which  is  not  polished. 

They  are  not  so  frequently  scoured  as  the  English  stairs, 
and  the  addition  of  a  narrow  carpet  in  the  centre  is  peculiar 
only  to  a  few  houses.  There  are  seldom  those  elegant  and 
light  iron,  or  bronzed  balustrades,  or  highly-polished  mahogany 
bannister  tops,  which  serYC,  among  other  accessories,  to  set  off 
an  English  stair-case,  nor  are  the  stairs  so  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated at  night.  The  stair-case  is  square,  with  high  walls, 
lighted  with  three  or  four  windows,  and  decorated  with 
statues,  busts,  and  often  with  pictures.     At  the  top  of  the 
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f^pat  Staircase  is  an  ante-room,  in  which  th(^ic  are  ahva3's  a 
'^rv.ii  iiKiiiy  servants;  for  these  invariably  follow  their  master 
or    mistress    ujistairs,    to    receive    cloaks,    wrappings,    furs, 
shoes,    galoshes,    flannel    boots,  &c.,  which   are   cast   off  in 
this  ante-room,  but  never  before.     The  nimiber  of  servants 
always  seen  in  the  houses  of  the  great  almost  exceeds  belief. 
"  I  have  seen  repeatedly,"  said  a  Russian  officer  to  the  author 
which  we  have  just  quoted,  "  in  the  houses  of  noblemen,  or 
persons  high  in  office,  six,  eight,  and  ten  sei-vants,  in  different 
costumes,  waiting  in  an  ante-room,  doing  positively  nothing, 
and  these  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  establishment.     For 
in  a  great  house,  not  only  is  there  an  intendant,  a  maitre 
d'hotel,  several  grooms  of  the  chamber,  the  lady's  footman  and 
footboys,  and  the  gentleman's  valet  and  footmen,  but  also  the 
somniellier,   the  chasseur,   the   schweiss,   the  courrcurs,    the 
froteurs,  and  porteiu's  of  wood  and  water,  those  who  light  the 
fires  (the  dvomick),  and  again,  the  cook,  the  raannitons,  with 
a  long  list  of  et  ceteras,  besides  a  whole  string  of  ladies' 
waiting  women,    and   a  host   of  peasants    about    the    yard, 
coach  house,  and  outer  offices,  coachmen  and  under  coachmen, 
postilhons,  and  outriders.     But  what  is  worse  than  this  is,  all 
and  each  of  these  people,  when  once  established  in  a  house, 
multiply  in  an   astonishing  ratio ;    first,  because   ■wives  are 
brought  in  ;  next,  because  children  are  born  ;  thirdly,  because 
relations  are  admitted ;    and  lastly,  because  friends  will  be 
treated,  and  made  to  partake  of  the  general  cocagiia. 

"  When  I  married,"  continued  he,  "  I  was  determined  that 
none  but  really  necessary  people  should  remain  in  my  house- 
hold, and  I  cut  do'mi  my  list  to  forty  of  them  ;  but  to  my 
great  surprise,  tlu'ee  or  four  years  afterwards,  I  discovered  that 
they  had  nearly  doubled.  In  every  other  country  but  in 
Russia,  a  nobleman  would  be  satisfied  ynXh.  three,  four,  or  five 
servants  to  wait  at  table;  here,  on  the  contrary,  one  is  stati- 
oned behind  each  chair.     Until  very  lately  (and,  indeed,  in 
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many  of  tlie  principal  provinces,  and  at  tlic  country  houses 
of  the  great,  the  practice  still  prevails,)  there  was  a  servant 
in  every  room  to  receive  orders,  and  one  or  two  little  boys 
stationed  at  each  door  of  the  numerous  rooms  en  suite,  and 
these  perfonn  the  office  that  bells  now  perform ;  but  since  the 
introduction  of  the  latter  convenience,  the  attendance  of  these 
young  messengers  has  been  dispensed  with.  The  Countess 
Orlof  has  so  many  servants  and  other  persons  in  her  suite  at 
Moscow,  that  she  is  obliged  to  have  an  Hospital  purposely  for 
them,  when  they  arc  ill.  I  believe  that  they  are  seldom  less 
than  eight  hundi'ed  in  number.  But  with  all  these  regiments 
of  domestics  there  is  not  a  housemaid  any  where,  either  to 
make  your  bed  or  to  dust  your  room  ;  both  operations  being 
performed  by  men,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  odious 
in  my  sight."  And  to  all  of  which  the  learned  Doctor  licars 
testimony  of  the  truth. 

While  the  grand  saloons  of  the  Russian  elite,  are 
profusely  decorated  ndth  rich  silk  curtains,  mirrors  of  large 
dimensions,  marble  tables,  large  malachetc  vases,  bronze 
candelabra,  ottomans,  elegant  screens  (the  pannels  of  which 
are  of  plate  glass),  the  floors  are  always  without  the  ordinary 
comfort  of  a  carpet,  being  fonned  of  several  colored  polished 
woods,  very  like  the  rooms  in  Paris  ! 

All  that  gourmanderie  ever  delighted  in,  may  be  found  at  a 
Russian  nobleman's  table,  but  the  chief  national  dainty  is  called 
Batcinia  ;  it  seems  to  be  a  most  horrid  compound  of  Kvass, 
several  descriptions  of  fish,spinage,  salt,  cucumbers  and  onions  ! 
The  Russians  are  also  most  immoderate  drinkers  of  Chanijiagnc. 
So  much  so  indeed,  that  it  is  a  subject  of  wonder  where  it  all 
comes  from  :  certainly  not  from  France,  for  all  the  vintages  of 
that  country  would  not  be  able  to  supply  a  tithe  of  the  quan- 
tity drunk. 

A  passion  for  Dancing  is  a  component  of  the  Russian 
character ;  and  nobles  as  well  as  boors  indulge  in  it  on  every 
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opportuuily,  but  willi  the  foniicr  it  takes  the  luore  genteel 
forms  of  the  ^Slazzurka  and  the  Waltzc :  they  are  also  exceedingly 
fond  of  hilliards  and  cards;  in  the  fonncr  tliey  arc  not  snch 
good  players  as  the  French  or  Germans,  but  at  the  latter,  if 
not  skilful,  they  are  generally  successful,  and  card  playing,  by 
consequence,  fonns  no  inconsiderable  a  portion  of  a  traveller's 
cxpences,  if  he  ^'isit  much— and  he  must  do  so  at  St. 
Petersburg!!. 

The  diess  of  the  higher  orders  and  the  principal  merchants 
(very  few  of  the  latter  now  wear  the  caftan),  if  not  holding  any 
militaiy  office,  is  very  like  that  of  the  modern  Parisians, 
the  only  difference  being  that  which  the  climate  renders 
necessary,  a  rich  fur  pelisse,  flannel  lined  boots,  &c.  The 
Russian  ladies  of  fashion  also  imitate  the  belles  of  Paris  very 
closely  in  their  dress,  and  while  having  an  equal  respect 
with  the  gentlemen  for  "  the  season's  diiference,"  they  bury 
themselves  in  costly  furs  during  the  long  winters.  They  are 
also  remarkable  for  theii-  fondness  for  and  frequent  display  of 
jewellery  of  all  sorts,  rich  brocades  ornamented  with  pearls,  &:c. 

Among  the  favorite  sports  of  the  sprigs  of  aristocracy  iu 
Russia,  is  Wolf  and  Bear  hunting,  particulaiy  the  latter.  It 
is  well  knowTi  that  the  Bears,  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
always  remain  in  an  almost  dormant  state,  and  will  not  move 
even  to  procure  themselves  food  (for  their  licking  or  sucking 
their  paws  is  really  no  fable),  unless  powerfully  excited  to 
action.  It  is  this  period  which  is  made  choice  of  by  the 
Russian  sportsmen  to  go  bear  shooting.  Several  good  shots 
assemble  together  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  start  the  night 
pre\ious  to  their  intended  day's  sport,  so  as  to  reach  the  field 
of  action  early  in  the  morning.  Boors  are  always  at  hand  to 
conduct  the  sportsmen  to  the  lair  of  the  animal,  which  being 
found,  the  dogs  are  set  on  to  excite  the  Bear,  which  probably 
takes  some  short  time.  During  this  interval,  the  nearest  sports- 
man prepares  liimself  for  the  expected  encounter.  Bruin  brings 
on  liis  huge  body  as  fast  as  he  can,  and  advances  to  his  enemy. 
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A  shot  fired  with  luinerring  aim  arrests  the  animal's  progress, 
and  in  many  cases  bringing  him  down.  If,  however,  it  should 
ha2)pen  (wliicli  is  very  rare),  that  the  gun  misses  fire,  or  the 
bear  does  not  falter  or  fall,  a  second  sportsman  is  always  ready  to 
aid  his  friend,  and  Bruin  very  rarely  escapes  death.  Such  is  the 
blind  courage  of  the  animals,  that  even  if  wounded  they  never 
fly  from  their  hunters,  but  gallantly  advance  towards  them,  and 
receive  their  death-wound  with  terrific  groans.  Tlie  skin  of 
the  Bear  is  considered  a  handsome  present,  and  the  paws  a 
great  luxury  to  the  gourmand. 

Wolf  Hunting,  or  rather  shooting,  always  takes  place  at 
night,  the  sportsmen  preparing  themselves  with  short  hunting 
knives  and  ready-loaded  rifles.     They  are  always  in  sledges, 
and  carry  with  them  also  a  hve  sucking  pig,  for  your  Wolves 
are  passionately  fond  of  pork.     Wlien  the  hunters  have  got 
upon  the  track  of  the  animal,  they  fasten  to  the  back  of  their 
sledges  a  sort  of  imitation  of  a  pig ;  they  then  pinch  the  ears  of 
the  real  porker,  who,  squeaking  loudly,  never   fails  to  bring 
out  the  Wolves ;  these,  darting  instantly  upon  the  supi)oscd 
pig,  immediately  receive  the  contents  of  the  rifles.    But  it  docs 
not  unfrequently  happen^  that  the  firing  party  misses  his  aim ; 
then  it  is  that  the  hunter's  knife  becomes  essential  to  preserve 
liim  from  the  ferocious  attack  of  the  Wolf. 

No  person  is  allowed  to  sport — that  is,  shoot  or  hunt  within 
30  versts  of  St.  Petersburgh,  or  the  Imperial  country  seats, — 
Avithout  a  regular  license,  for  which  a  fee  of  forty  roubles  is 
charged  for  a  single  gun  and  dog.  Poaching  is  also  punished 
with  severity  :  if  the  unlicensed  sportsman  is  caught,  and  his 
means  enable  him  to  do  so,  he  must  pay  for  a  recruit  to  serve 
in  the  army  ;  but  if  he  is  needy  and  cannot  obtain  a  substitute, 
he  must  serve  liimsclf  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  army  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  Horse-racing,  and  a  species  of 
Cock-fighting,  have  also  been  introduced  very  lately  into 
Russia. 
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The  Bourgeoisie  of  this  city  apo,  in  some  degree,  the  iiianneis 
of  the  great  in  their  entertainments.  Some  few  only  refrain 
from  tliese  folUes,  wear  plain  blue  cloth  caftans,  &c.,  and  their 
hospitality  to  strangers  is  proverbial :  a  respectable  introduction 
and  gentlemanly  manners  are  sure  to  secure  a  hearty  welcome 
ever)'whcre.  Once  admitted  under  such  auspices,  visitors,  and 
particularly  foreigners  have  no  need  of  further  im-itations,  but 
are  always  well  received,  especially,  too,  if  they  happen  to  pay 
their  dcroirs  on  the  saint  days  of  the  host  or  hostess,  and  then 
their  reception  is  always  most  gracious,  as  it  is  considered  a 
mark  of  great  respect  and  even  kindness  to  pay  visits  on 
such  days. 

Hence  the  want  of  respectable  hotels  and  cofifee]^  houses, 
wliich  has  been  so  much  complained  of,  is  not  so  severely  felt 
by  travellers  of  respectability,  as,  but  for  this  general  hospitality 
of  nearly  all  classes,  it  would  be.  The  mania  for  frequenting 
Clubs  is  here  caiTied  to  its  highest  jiitch.  The  English  have  a 
Club,  but  it  is  not  altogether  exclusive  (although  their  habits 
are  not  to  associate  with  the  Russian  merchants,  exccjit  in 
matters  which  are  purely  of  business),  Gennans  and  others 
being  admitted  to  it.  The  Americans  have  a  Club  of  their 
own,  which  is  completely  exclusive. 

Besides  many  other  clubs,  there  is  one  called  the  Burgher 
Club,  where  it  is  said  they  play  for  very  high  stakes.  The 
Commercial  Club,  upon  the  English  Quay-,  is  open  for  the 
admission  of  all  merchants  whether  native  or  foreign,  and  is 
exceedingly  well  regulated  and  attended.  A  Library  is 
attached,  and  the  Journals  are  taken  in,  and  something  more 
rational  than  constant  gambUng  occupies  the  time  of  its 
members. 

The  Russians  very  rarely  call  one  another  by  their  family 
names,  or,  in  addressing  any  one,  to  give  him  the  title  by  which 
lie  is  known  to  foreigners,  the  baptismal  name  being  generally 
used    with    the    addition  of  that    tif   the  father.     When,  for 
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instance,  the  person  addressed  is  called  Feodor — Theodore,  and 
liis  father  Ivan,  the  former  is  called  Feodor  Ivanovitch,  (i.  e.) 
Theodore,  John's  son.  A  lady  named  Maria,  and  her  father 
Ivan,  is  called  Maria  Ivanovna.  The  Russians  commonly 
have  no  more  than  one  baptismal  name.  Women  are  not 
called  after  the  mother,  but  always  after  the  father.  In  the 
pronunciation,  the  third  or  fourth  syllable  is  dropped.  Thus, 
though  it  is  written  Ivan  Vassilievitch,  it  is  pronounced  Ivane 
Vassilitch, — Kuj)rian  Prokopovitch,  pronoimced  Kupriane 
ProJwpitch,  Lcof  Alcxandrovitch  pronounced  Leof  Alexan- 
dritch,  &c. 

The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  among  persons  totally 
unacquainted  with  each  other,  or  people  of  high  distinction ; 
in  all  other  cases  it  holds  good,  even  in  the  most  polite  circles. 
This  custom  has  also  crept  into  very  many  German  and 
English  families,  at  least  it  has  been  adopted  by  them  to 
facilitate  the  manner  of  address  to  the  common  Russians,  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  foreign  family  names.  Such  as  have 
Christiiin  names  not  known  to  the  Russian  nomenclature, 
change  it  for  one  something  similar  in  sound,  as  for  instance, 
Henry  for  Audrey,  Edward  for  Dmitri,  William  for  Vassily  or 
Basil ;  or  sometimes  retain  it,  as  in  the  appellatives  Karl, 
Christoph,  &c.  Tliere  were  some  other  national  customs  of  a 
like  nature,  that  introduced  a  certain  familiarity  in  society,  but 
they  are  now  lost  in  proportion  as  foreign  manners  and  customs 
glide  into  use.  Thus,  for  example,  it  was  formerly  usual 
among  all  orders  of  people,  and  is  still  so  among  the  lower, 
to  kiss  the  cheek  on  coming  into  company,  and  at  leaving  it, 
or  on  meeting  an  acquaintance  in  the  streets.  This  usage, 
which  in  the  higher  classes  only  subsists  among  the  ladies,  or 
is  continued  by  the  gentlemen  to  them,  by  way  of  homage  to 
the  fair  sex,  is  now  gradually  giving  way  to  the  mode  of 
greeting  generally  used  throughout  Europe.  Russians,  as  well 
as  foreigners,  have  now  no  other  method  of  salutation  than  that 
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oi"  the  geiitloiiKiii  bowing  the  hcud  Avitliout  bending  tlie 
knee.  Even  at  presentations  to  the  Court  there  is  no  degra- 
ding ceremony  of  kneehng,  Avliich  noble  lords  and  honourable 
gentlemen  arc  so  wilUng  to  perform  here,  nor  of  the  nonsense 
of  kissing  liands,  except  only  ^^■here  such  homage  is  an  honour 
to  the  doer — to  the  female  branches  of  the  Imperial  family — 
but  to  kiss  the  fat  digits  of  a  twenty-stone  male  sovereign 
— pah  ! 

A  people  so  hospitable  'and  so  fond  of  amusements  as  the 
Russians,  and  more  especially  those  residing  in  St.  Petersburgh, 
are  not  apt  to  let  slip  any  opportunity  for  feasting  and  junk- 
eting. Name  days  (as  vre  have  saidj  and  birth-days  are 
particularly  solemnized  in  Russian  families,  mth  gi-and 
entertainments  or  balls,  at  which  the  friends  and  acquaintances 
customarily  assemble,  without  formal  in-\-itations.  The  birth 
of  a  chUd,  the  appointment  to  an  office,  the  purchase  of  a 
house :  in  short  every  circumstance  which  is  considered  as  for- 
tunate, furnishes  an  occasion  for  a  domestic  festi\dty.  At  these 
times  the  same  ease  and  freedom  prevail  that  so  agreeably 
heighten  the  character  of  the  general  manners  of  the  people 
of  this  place,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  the  nation  in  the  mass. 
No  custom  is  of  such  imiversal  obligation  as  not  to  admit  of 
an  exception  ■n'ithout  impropriety ;  nowhere  are  there  fewer 
formalities,  and  nowhere  is  the  neglect  of  them  attended  -N^-ith 
fewer  expostulations  or  remarks.  Weddings,  chiistenings, 
and  funerals,  are  conducted  in  various  ways  (except  in  the 
religious  part  of  the  ceremony),  there  being  no  rule  of  etiquette 
prescribing  the  pomp,  &c.,  which,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
depends  as  much  upon  the  taste  of  the  donor  of  the  feast,  as 
upon  his  pecuniary  means  to  gratify  his  vanity,  or  exercise  his 
hospitality.  Yet  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that  in  Russia,  as 
<2very^'here  else,money  and  rank  are  the  keys  to  good  company 
and  cordial  reception.  Without  these  conditions,  though  the 
moral  or  mtcllectual  M'orth  be  at  the  highest  point  of  mortal 
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acquirement,  or  in  the  lowest  state  of  benighted  ignorance ; 
still  a  man  mil  find  himself  dismissed  into  that  populous  and 
obscure  sojourn,  which,  in  all  large  cities,  is  so  widely  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  the  brilliant  circles  of  fashion, 
and  the  would-be  gi-eat. 

Money,  therefore,  is  the  prime  requisite  in  the  man  of 
breeding.  Not  that  fund  of  property,  pei-haps,  which  in 
England  makes  the  man  of  consequence,  but  a  competence 
for  supporting  a  genteel  expense  in  dress  and  equipage,  and 
playing  for  the  usual  stakes  at  the  Clubs  and  in  good  society. 
No  one  gives  himself  the  least  concern  about  the  sources  of 
income,  if,  at  least,  the  visitor  displays  the  outward  appearance 
of  gentility,  and  betrays  no  marks  of  poverty,  which  offend 
the  convential  rules  of  decorum.  Play  is,  after  all,  the  grand 
resource  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  almost  aU  classes  indulge 
their  passion  for  it. 

The  women  of  the  higher,  middle,  and  lower  classes,  or  rather 
of  the  latter  (for  here  there  are  but  two  classes),  are  not  so 
well  protected  as  the  men  against  the  inclemency  of  the  climate ; 
but  their  sedentary,  domestic  habit  of  life  renders  tliis  advan- 
tage not  so  absolutely  necessary.  They  wear  the  ordinary 
female  Qovm  and  vest,  without  sleeves,  through  the  aim-holes 
of  which  appear  the  sleeves  of  a  neat  purfled  shift.  The  toilette 
of  women  in  only  moderate  circumstances  is  composed  of  an 
extraordinary  number  of  articles  j  gold  chains,  earrings, 
strings  of  pearls,  bracelets,  rings,  and  the  like.  On  going 
into  the  streets  or  public  walks,  they  generally  throw  a  large 
silk  handkerchief  over  the  coif  (mantilla  fiashion),  wliich  hano-s 
over  the  shoulders  and  down  the  back.  This  dress,  which  is 
very  expensive,  when  the  several  articles  are  of  tolerable  good 
quality,  sets  off  the  natural  charms  of  a  handsome  woman, 
and  therefore  is  frequently  chosen  by  ladies  of  fiishion,  wlio 
are  conscious  of  some  beauty,  as  a  masquerade  habit,  but  an 
ugly  face  or  a   deformed  person   are  only  the  more  hideous 
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under  this  national  covering.  Fioni  the  sedcnfary  life,  and  tlic 
habit  of  pampering  their  appetites,  the  women,  if  in  tolerably 
good  circTimstanees,  are  apt  to  grow  very  lusty,  even  while  yet 
in  the  bloom  of  life,  whieh  gives  them  a  very  matron-like 
appearance. 

Having  noticed  at  length,  in  former  pages,  the  means  taken 
to  educate  both  sexes  of  the  higher  classes,  both  as  regards 
pubUc  as  well  as  private  systems,  it  is  only  left  to  us  to  speak 
of  those  which  refer  more  particularly  to  the  lower  grades  of 
society.  There  is  a  Gymnasum, or  sometimes  more  than  one, 
in  the  cliief  town  of  each  government  of  Russia ;  a  principal, 
or  high  school,  in  every  district,  in  which  the  governments  arc 
divided ;  and  a  parochial  school  in  every  parish  belonging  to 
a  district.  In  many  of  these,  and  in  those  pertaining  to  the 
government  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  to  the  capital  in  parti- 
cular, the  Laucasterian  system  has  been  long  in  use  with  the 
most  marked  success.  All  the  abovenamed  schools  are  gratu- 
itous. Normal  schools,  for  the  education  of  teachers,  upon 
the  principal  of  the  pedagogic  schools  of  Genuany,  have  been 
also  estabHshed  within  the  last  few  years,  and  are  now  attached 
to  the  various  Universities  in  Russia,  these  are  found  to  be 
productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  this  immense  empire. 

Such  is  a  faintly-drawn  pictm-e  of  this  City  of  Palaces  ;  a 
metropolis,  which  has  been  most  aptly  called,  "The  pleasant 
capital  of  painted  snows" — proceed  we  now  to  describe  all  that 
is  worthy  of  observation  in  the  Environs  :  and  first  ot 

The  Tzarsco-celo  Palace — which  is  situate  twenty-five 
versts  from  St.  Petersbmgh,  and  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  the 
aifectionate  feelings  of  Catharine  I.  for  her  husband  Peter  the 
Great.  During  one  of  the  temporary  absences  of  the  Tzar  in 
Poland  (for  he  never  could  be  long  away  fi'om  his  darling  labour 
of  superintending  the  building  of  St.  Petersbm-gh),  his  wife, 
intending   to  surprize   him  on  his  return,  had  a  stone  villa 
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erected  with  the  greatest  secrecy  iipou  a  beautiful  spot,  called 
Sraskoi  Muisa  (village  of  Sarah),  having  attached  to  it  a 
terrace,  ornamental  gardens,  &c.  The  Tzar,  who  at  that 
tinie  had  no  residence  out  of  his  new  building  city,  was  com- 
plaining of  the  heat,  when  Cathai-ine  proposed  that  they 
should  visit  a  pleasant  spot,  which  she  had  accidentally  (as  she 
feigned)  discovered.  But  to  the  Tzar's  astonishment,  she 
conducted  him  to  a  finished  Chateau,  elegantly  furnished,  and 
having  gardens  in  the  Dutch  taste,  a  style  of  which  the  Tzar 
was  immoderately  fond.  He  is  said  to  have  been  quite 
enchanted  with  this  additional  proof  of  his  wife's  tenderness, 
and  to  have  declared,  on  leaving  the  Chateau,  to  have  passed 
there  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  his  life.  Tzarsco-celo  was 
afterwards  enlarged  and  embellished,  and  made  into  a 
Palace,  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  and  repaired  by  her 
successor,  who  made  it  her  constant  simmier  residence. 
Rastrelli,  who  was  the  architect  of  the  Winter  Palace  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  also  buHt  this  palace,  the  front  of  which  is  twelve 
himdred  feet ! 

"When  it  was  originally  completed,  in  tlie  reign  of  the 
Empress  EUzabeth,  all  the  ornaments  in  front  were  of  leaf- 
gold,  the  estimated  value  of  which  was  above  a  million  of  ducats  ; 
but  these  gorgeous  follies,  shortly  after  falling  into  decay,  the 
whole  front  was  painted  by  order  of  Catharine  the  second, 
and  in  that  state  it  still  remains. 

We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  a  detailed  architectural 
description  of  this  certainly  magnificent  structure,  the  inside 
of  which  displays  in  every  room  (and  they  are  very  numerous) 
all  that  a  command  of  unlimited  capital  and  good  taste  could 
suggest  and  accomplish.  One  of  tlic  aiwrtmcuts  is  incrusted  lo 
its  whole  extent  with  amber,  and  has  a  magnificent  appearance. 
Another  of  the  state  rooms  has  its  floor  of  finely  polished  wood, 
enwreathed  with  mother-of-pearl,  and  the  pannels  of  the  sides 
are   covered   with   lapis-lazuli.      The    Chapel,    too,   is   most 

1' 
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elaborately  dccoiated,  \\  illi  richly  ^'ilt  ornaments  over  its  sides 
and  ceiling,  thus  giving  to  it  an  appearance  of  unequalled 
gorgeousness. 

These  partial  particulars  wiU  give  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of 
its  general  suniptuousness.  The  groimds  of  the  palace  arc  laid 
outwithmuch  good  taste, by  English  gardeners,  and  in  our  own 
country  style.  The  chief  objects  are  a  splendid  Egyptian  gate,  by 
TMenelas,  erected  on  the  Kousmina  side,  it  is  forty  three  feet  in 
height,  twenty  one  square  feet  at  the  base,  and  sixteen  at  the  top, 
and  consists  of  two  truncated  pyramids,  and  covered  with  colossal 
bas-reliefs,  and  a  gotliic  chapel  in  niins  (by  the  same  artist), 
having  in  it  a  most  beautiful  crucifix  of  white  marble.  These 
ruins  are  of  recent  erection,  and  are  beautiful  objects.  In  the 
park  also  there  is  a  splendid  marble  obelisk,  commemorative 
of  the  victory  near  Kagul,  and  its  victor  Zadunaiski.  Another 
marble  column  is  here  conspicuous,  to  record  the  glorious  victory 
of  Tchesme  gained  by  Gregory  Orlof,  and  a  grand  triumphal 
arch  erected  in  celebration  of  the  wise  jirecautions  against,  and 
final  triumph  over,  fanatic  rebellion  and  the  plague  which 
ravaged  Moscow,  by  the  same  regal  favorite,  are  also  to  be 
found  in  the  Park.  A  rostral  column  declares  the  date  and 
glory  of  the  victor  of  the  Morea ;  a  Cliinese  Pagoda,  and  a 
beautiful  marble  bridge,  &c.  complete  this  scene  of  splendid 
attractions.  A  much  less  ostentatious  palace,  called  Alexan- 
drovsky,  of  recent  erection,  is  also  on  the  grounds  of  Tzarsco- 
gelo,  and  the  Tour  des  Heritiers,  which,  as  its  name  imports, 
is  occupied  by  the  sons  of  the  Emperor,  during  the  summer 
season.  A  College  for  Education,  founded  by  Alexander,  and 
the  church  of  Sophia,  are  also  prominent  objects.  A  cluster  of 
remarkable  houses,  which  stand  opposite  to  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  palace  of  Tzarsco-gelo,  bears  the  name  of  the  Caprice. 
Dr.  Granville  says  of  this  strange  pile  of  white  houses,  (and  he  is 
a  classical  authority  in  such  trifles),  "  they  are  built  of  different 
sizes,  and  are  smaller  the  farther  they  are  removed  from  the 
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road.  They  arc  disposed  in  two  rows,  and  converge  at  the 
farthest  extremity.  Their  form,  shape,  and  design,  are  also 
various.  The  coup  (Vwil  is  striking,  and  awakens  at  once  the 
cm'iosity  of  the  observer  to  know  what  could  have  been  the 
origin  oi  so  bizarre  an  arrangement.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  caprice." 

The  Empress  Catharine  happening  to  be  at  the  theatre  one 
night,  was  struck  -nith  a  painted  scene,  representing  the 
perspective  v-iew  of  a  small  town,  at  which  she  expressed  her 
gi-eat  pleasiu-e  to  Orlof,  who  was  with  her.  The  next  time  she 
visited  Tzarsco-oelo  she  was  agreeably  surprised  with  the 
sight  of  her  favorite  scene,  which  she  found  there  dehneated 
rcaUty.  Orlof,  ■with  a  rapidity  that  has  no  parallel,  and  which 
money  and  unbormded  authority  can  alone  command,  had 
planned  and  ordered  the  realization  of  that  scene,  to  surprise 
his  Sovereign ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  succeeded 
admii'ably,  for,  viewed  from  the  gate  of  the  Caprice,  this  Httle 
town  presents  itself  precisely  like  a  perspective  to^ni,  projected 
upon  an  even  surface.  In  the  centre  of  the  open  space  between 
the  two  lines  of  houses  of  this  theatrical  town,  rises  a  column 
bearing  a  tropheal  group  in  bronze,  in  commemoration  of  the 
conqueror  Tchesm^,  and  gallant  architect  of  the  place." 

Returning  towards  the  "  residence"  by  the  Moscow  road  (we 
have  preferred  to  notice  the  more  distant  objects  first,  because 
we  can  the  more  readily  return  to  the  point  from  which  we 
set  out),  and  at  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  versts,  is  the 
celebrated  Imjierial  seat,  called 

Tchesmi.  This  palace-hke  edifice  is  situate  in  a  large  park, 
and  was  built  by  the  order  of  the  Empress  Catharine  the  second, 
in  honour  of  Orlofs  great  naval  \dctory  over  the  Turks  in  the 
harbour  of  Tchesme.  It  is  built  of  red  brick,  something  in 
the  form  of  a  Turkish  pavilion,  having  a  small  pinnacle  tower 
at  each  of  the  quadrangular  extremities.  The  inside  of  it,  is 
now  remarkable  only  for  a  collection  of  portraits,  of  most  of 
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the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  in  1775,  \\ huh  ^^•c^e  presented  to 
Citharinethe  secotid,on  the  occasion  of  the  victory  of  Tchesm^. 

Its  former  graiuleur  is  now  completely  cclii)sed  by  the 
neglect  and  dilajiidation  of  its  i)rescnt  condition,  being  entirely 
shorn  of  its  splendid  follies,  and  like  the  actors  in  tlie  Imperial 
pageantry,  of  -which  this  Mas  once  the  scene,  it  lives  only  in 
the  inflated  pages  of  sycophant  enlogists. 

Proceeding  by  the  Peterhof  Road,  or  rather  what  is  more 
properly  the  great  lliga  road,  wliich  is  a  broad,  handsome  cause- 
way, having  at  intervals  (where  it  is  crossed  by  canals  or 
natural  streams  of  water),  stone  bridges,  whose  parapets  are  of 
granite.  The  number  of  versts  from  St.  Petersburgh  is 
marked  on  elegant  columns  of  gi-auite  upon  high  marble 
pedestals;  this  road  is  said  to  have  cost  25,000  roubles  each 
verst.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  verst  is  the  Chateau  of 
Stk:lna  :  it  was  built  by  order  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  was  the 
summer  residence  of  the  late  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  the 
atrocious  oppressor  of  unhappy  Poland,  of  which  he  was  the 
mad  aud  barbarous  viceroy.  This  chateau  is  remarkable  for 
some  good  pictiu'es  of  the  Flemish  and  Italian  schools,  aud  of 
native  artists,  but  the  great  chann  here  consists  of  a  most 
beautiful  prospect  from  the  grounds,  of  the  gulf  of  Finland, 
most  romantic  hills  and  dales,  &c.  Eight  versts  farther  on 
the  same  road,  tlu'ough  richly  variegated  scenery,  we  come  to 
the  Palace  of  Petekhof,  which  by  some  is  esteemed  as 
superior  to  A'ersailles  near  Paris!  This  Imperial  villa  was 
built  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  has  been  embelhshed  and 
improved  under  every  succeeding  reign.  It  was  erected  from 
plans  of  the  architect  Le  Blond,  and  is  sm-rounded  by  the  most 
beautiful  prospects,  it  is  situate  about  five  hundred  fathoms 
from  the  sea  shore,  upon  a  nearly  perpendicular  clifi",  which 
commands  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the 
ihores  of  Carelia,  Cronstadt,  and  St.  Petersburgh.  The  grounds 
belonging  to  Peterhof  are  extensive  and  beautiful,  in  which 
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are  nimibers  of  artificial  cascades  and  other  pieces  of  waterj  on 
the  borders  of  which  are  numerous  statues  of  gilded  bronze  ; 
fi-om  the  gi-eater  number  of  them,  spring  multitudes  oi  jets 
d'eaii,  and  these  are  said  not  only  to  rival  but  to  echpse  those 
of  A'ersailles.  On  St.  Peter's  day,  grand  fetes,  masquerades, 
&c.  are  given  by  the  Imperial  Court  to  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Petersburgh ;  almost  every  person  who  has  the  slightest 
pretension  to  be  considered  respectable  is  admitted,  and  it  is 
known  that  more  than  100,000  persons  have  been  assembled 
in  these  beautiful  grounds  at  one  time. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  tliis  palace  can  compete  with 
Versailles  for  extent,  arcliitectural  beauty,  or  splendour  of 
internal  decoration.  The  numerous  suite  of  rooms  in  this 
palace  are  crowded  with  rich  ornaments  and  gorgeous 
embeUishments  of  every  conceivable  description;  the  centre 
room  of  the  grand  range,  which  is  several  hunch-ed  feet  long, 
contains  innumerable  portraits  of  celebrated  Russian  beauties, 
(368,  we  believe  in  number),  of  all  classes  of  society,  from  the 
Court  beauty  to  the  humblest  Boor's  wife  or  daughter,  and  all 
tlie  production  of  an  ItaUan  artist,  named  Pietro  Rotari ;  some 
of  these  are  not  very  remarkable  for  the  modesty  of  their 
attitudes  or  situation.  The  left  wing  of  the  palace  consists 
only  of  one  room,  and  is  fitted  up  in  the  most  elaborate  style 
of  elegance ;  so  profusely  indeed  is  it  decorated,  that  the  eye 
can  scarcely  rest  upon  anything  else,  but  ornamental  gilding, 
in  all  the  lavish  fashion  of  the  days  of  Louis  the  fourteenth. 

In  a  thick  wood  near  this  stands  a  neat  summer-house, 
called  3Ionp7a)sir,  which  contains  a  large  kitchen,  where  the 
Empress  Elizabeth  used  to  amuse  herself  in  cooking  her  own 
dinner,  making  pastry,  &c.  Near  to  tliis  is  a  wooden  house, 
built  and  furnished  like  that  of  a  Dutch  burgomaster,  in  which 
is  preserved  the  bed  on  which  Peter  the  Great  used  to  rei^ose, 
and  on  which  ho  died ;  and  preserved,  also,  are  his  flannel 
night-caps,  silk  dressing  gown,  &c.     There  are  likewise  here 
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some  curious  bathing  rooms.     Nearer  to  the  sea  shore  is  a 
square  wooden  building,  called  the  Hermitage  ;  in  -which  is  a 
(lining  room,  containing  accommodation  for  fourteen  persons, 
M'ithout  need  of  a  single  domestic.     The  table  itself  is  made  to 
descend  and  receive  the  viands,   &c.;   and  the  plate  of  every 
guest  is  made  to  descend  by  a  wooden  tube.      This  was  a 
favorite  resort   of  Catharine   the    second,  whose   orgies    too 
frequently  rcqidred   concealment   even   from   her  domestics. 
Makly  consists  of  a  magnificent  cascade,  and  innumerable  jets 
d'eau,  whose  greatest  curiosity  is  to  be  found  in  their  being 
ingeniously  concealed   in  the  various  parterres,   and  which 
overwhelm     the     unsuspecting     intruder    with     unwelcome 
shower  baths.     Here  are  also  preserved  with  great  care  many 
articles  of  clothing,  &c.  which  belonged  to  Peter  the  Great. 
Eight  versts  further  in  this  road  is  the  palace  of 
Okanienbaum,  which,  like  those  we  have  described  just 
now,  stands  on  a  high  declivity  of  rocks,  formed  into  terraces. 
It  was  originally  built  by  the  celebrated  Mentchikoff,  who, 
from  the  humble  station  of  a  pastrycook's  boy,  became  the 
favomite  councillor  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  a  prince  enjoying 
almost   unlimited   power,  died  in  disgrace  and   poverty   in 
a  wooden  hut  at  Beresof !     This  palace  is  in  no  way  distm- 
guished  for  its  exterior  beauty  or  internal  decorations.     In 
the  garden  is  an  extensive  canal,  navigable   from   here  to 
Cronstadt  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland.     Here  is  also  the  retreat 
of  Catharine  the  Second,  called  the  Solitude,  and  from  the 
suddenness  with  wliich  it  breaks  upon  the  view  at  the  end  of 
long   and    circuitous    mazes,  called  also  the    "  Ha !"     This 
palace  has  a    bad  eminence  for    its  being  the  scene  of  the 
brutal  murder  of  the  unfortimate  Peter  the  Third,  the  husband 
of  Catharine  the  Second,  who,  after  her  seizure  of  the  Imperial 
power,  became  an  eye-sore  to  his  wife,  and  too  much  in  the 
way  of  the  indulgence  of  her  unholy  passions  to  be  tolerated. 
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Cronstadt — i.  c.  the  To■^\^l  of  the  Crown — is  situated 
thirty-seven  versts,  or  about  thirty-one  miles  distance  from  St. 
Petersburgh,  and,  besides  its  imp<jrtance  as  the  great  naval 
station  of  the  Russian  fleet,  it  is  the  harbour'  of  St.  Petersburgh. 
All  vessels  proceeding  to  that  port  are  searched  here,  and  their 
cargoes  sealed,  and  such  as  are  too  large  for  the  shallow  waters 
of  the  Neva  unload  their  cargoes  at  Cronstadt,  and  transport 
them  in  smaller  craft. 

Cronstadt,  which  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  triangle, 
is  strongly  fortified  on  all  sides.  "  It  is",  says  Captain  Jones, 
"  like  a  porcupine,  bristled  with  guns,  and  is  again  suiTounded 
by  small  fortified  islands  and  pile  batteries  ;  and  where  a 
century  ago  there  was  no  harbour  to  be  seen,  there  are  now 
three  beautiful  moles,  &c. 

Cronstadt  has  three  harbours  lying  to  the  south  of  the  town ; 
the  outer  or  military  harbour,  which  is  cntii-ely  surrounded  by 
a  massive  and  strongly  fortified  mole,  is  a  rectrangle  stretching 
out  into  the  sea,  and  capable  of  containing,  besides  smaller 
vessels,  above  thirty-five  ships  of  the  line.  It  is,  however,  so 
shallow  at  low  water,  that  many  of  the  ships  are  obliged  to 
anchor  in  the  middle  harboxn-,  which  is  properly  intended  for 
the  fitting  out  and  repairing  of  vessels.  The  third  or  inner- 
most harbour,  which  has  space  for  1000  vessels,  and  runs 
parallel  with  the  middle  harbour,  admits  only  merchant-men, 
for  which  there  is  besides  an  excellent  roadstead  immediately 
outside  of  the  Port,  which  is  defended  also  by  the  citadel, 
constucted  on  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  of  Cronstadt. 
All  these  harbours  are  well  secui'ed,  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
freshness  of  the  sea  water,  no  vessels  can  be  preserved  in 
them  above  twenty  years.  They  are  besides  detained  a  gi-eat 
part  of  the  year  by  the  ice  in  the  Bay  of  Cronstadt ;  which 
usally  prevents  vessels  from  entering  after  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, or  leaving  before  the  end  of  April,  and  sometimes  even 
later. 
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All  that  pertains  to  Naval  matters,  sufli  as  buikliiifr,  docking, 
nnil  repairing  all  classes  of  vessels  (there  arc  various  docks  in 
•\vliioli  ten  ships  can  be  repaired  at  once),  foundry,  rope-walk, 
tar- works,  &c.  is  concentrated  here,  as  well  as  schools  for  pilots, 
naval  hospital,  &c.  &c. 

The  city  has  three  gates,  and  contains  a  population  of  40,000 
soids,  of  which,  next  to  "Russians,  the  English  arc  the  most 
numerous.  In  summer  C'ronstadt  is  a  scene  of  great  bustle 
and  activity,  but  in  mnter  it  is  lilie  a  city  of  the  dead. 

Gatchina  is  about  forty  two  versts  from  the  Residence ; 
it  is  an  Imperial  ahode,  built  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Paul : 
it  is  more  celebrated  as  possessing  unostentatious  comforts, 
than  richness  or  elegance  of  structure.  It  lias  been  likened  to 
the  I'alace  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  with  much  truth.  It 
is  not  often  tenanted  by  any  branch  of  the  Imperial  family. 
The  Grounds  are  laid  out  in  the  usual  Russian  style,  ruins, 
kiosks,  temples,  grottos,  &c.  The  village  of  Gatchina  belongs 
to  the  Crown,  and  contains,  besides  its  other  inhabitants, 
2000  Serfs,  who  are  most  comfortably  situate,  and  well  treated. 

The  preparatory,  or  first  division  of  the  great  H6pital  des 
Enfans  frouves  of  St.  Petersburgh  is  held  here ;  the  Foundlings 
are  received  at  this  branch  of  the  Parent  establishment  at  the 
ages  of  from  five  to  six  years.  There  are  usually  about  one 
thousand  of  both  sexes,  the  hoys  are  taught  the  Russian, 
French,  German,  and  Latin  Grammars,  and  if  they  display 
superior  aptitude  for  learning,  they  are  removed  to  the  higher 
seminaries,  other\^'ise  they  are  taught  trades,  &c.  The  state 
of  the  children  is  remarkably  healthy,  and  their  condition 
most  happy  and  comfortable. 

There  are  several  pleasant  islands  in  the  immediate  ■v'icinity 
of  the  Residence,  upon  one  of  which  is  an  Italian  built  villa, 
called  Yelaguitie,  belonging  to  the  Imperial  familj'.  All  of 
these  islands,  during  the  short  sinnmer,  display  extraordinary 
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verdure,  and  are  resorted  to  by  countless  thousands  of  well- 
dressed  people  on  fete  days  and  Sundays,  as  being  delightful 
jjromenades,  drives,  &c. 

The  Imperial  Botanical  Gardex  is  situate  on 
Apothecaries  island,  which  is  on  the  border  of  the  great  river 
Nevka  ;  it  is  of  recent  institution,  being  opened  only  in  June 
1823  :  it  is  sixty-five  acres  in  extent.  The  grounds  form  a 
parallelogram,  and  principally  consist  of  three  parallel  lines  of 
hot-houses  with  covered  corridors.  The  centre,  which  is  the 
southernmost,  contains  green-house  plants  and  exotics,  the 
middle  line  is  for  hot-house  plants  only,  and  the  third  for 
green-house  plants.  These  lines  are  of  immense  length,  being 
five-hundred  toises,  equal  to  three-thousand  French  feet.  The 
corridors  are  two-hundred  and  forty-five  feet  long.  The  open 
ground  is  appropriated  to  hot-beds,  and  also  to  plants  of  sum- 
mer growth.  The  whole  length  of  the  hot  and  green-houses 
is  said  to  be  3624  feet,  being  the  most  extensive  of  any  botani- 
cal garden  in  Europe.  The  other  portions  of  this  botanical 
garden  foiTn  a  nursery  of  every  tree  and  shrub  gro^^-ing 
naturally  :  the  more  southern  part  contains  a  most  valuable 
collection  of  plants  in  their  state  of  natural  growth,  arranged 
systematically,  so  as  to  assist  the  student  in  the  science  of 
botany.  The  Arboretum  for  all  trees,  &c.  that  can  live  in 
the  Russian  climate,  is  also  here.  Particular  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  gTowth  of  every  vegetable  article  in  the 
Rus.sian  Materia  Mcdica,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  facilitate 
the  study  of  medical  botany.  Experimental  gardening,  the 
growth  of  culinary  plants,  &c.,  is  lilcewise  shown  extensively. 
But  above  all  the  great  advantage  of  a  double  classification, 
both  geogi-aphical  and  in  families,  distinguishes  this  garden  ;  it 
is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  it  bids  fair  to  rival  some  of  the  most 
extensive  botanical  gardens  of  Europe. 

Peter  the   Gre.\t's  Woodex   House  is   on   the   small 
island  near  the  Fortress  on  the  Neva ;  here  it  was  that  that 
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extraordiuaiv  man  lived  in  the  most  unostentatious  manner, 
while  directing  and  superintending  the  building  of  the  city. 
It  is  constructed  of  wood,  and  consists  of  a  sitting,  bed-room, 
and  diin'ng  parlour.  In  order  to  protect  it  from  the  weather,  it 
is  sinrounded  by  a  sort  of  brick  arcade  ;  from  one  of  the  walls 
of  which  is  suspended  a  boat  made  by  Peter  himself.  This 
simple  dwelHng  is  preserved  with  great  care  by  the  Russians, 
and  shown  -with  feelings  of  honest  pride  to  all  strangers  who 
apply  to  view  it. 


While  the  reader  is  travelling  with  us  to  Moscow,  a  dis- 
tance of  465  miles  from  St.  Petersburgh,  which  occupies  by 
Diligence  four  days  and  four  nights,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
describe  the  system  which  is  universal  in  Russia  and  in 
Poland,  viz.  Sercage.  In  neither  of  these  countries  (if  we 
may  so  call  the  latter,  which,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of 
civilized  Europe,  is  degi"aded  into  a  Russian  province)  is  there 
any  portion  of  the  population  Avhich  can  be  likened  to 

"A  buld  peasantry — their  country's  priJe  ;" 

for  all  under  the  degree  of  Noble  are  born  Serfs  ;  and  the  law 
\\hich  makes  them  so,  is  undoubtedly  the  degraded  remnant  of 
the  ancient  feudal  system  of  the  Germans,  and  that  of  the  lillain- 
age  of  our  Saxon  ancestors.  The  serfs  are  considered  by  the  laws 
of  the  empire  as  belonging  to  the  soil,  (being  adstricti  glebce,) 
and  cannot  be  sold  nor  transferred  but  with  the  land,  except 
in  case  of  being  called  uj)on  to  do  mihtary  service  to  the 
State,  the  tei-ms  of  which  we  shall  notice  hereafter.  The  bonded 
peasant  or  serf  is  compelled  by  law  to  pay  undeviating  obedience 
to  the  lord  of  the  soil,  to  render  all  due  service  to  him,  (which 
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service  the  law  has  fixed  at  three  days  in  each  week  for  every 
married  couple,  and  three  days  they  are  allowed  to  labour  for 
themselves),  but  if  they  prefer  it,  and  which  they  generally 
do,    they  may   pay    an   annual    sum  to    the  lord,  which  is 
usually  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  roubles  per  serf,  that  is,  if 
they  labour  on  their  native  soil ;  but  if  they  obtain  a  license  of 
their  lord  to  leave  their  estates  and  trade  upon  their  own 
account,  then  the  serf  pays  (as  we  have  shown  in  former  pages) 
considerably  more.     If  the  serf  can,  by  such  means,  obtain 
suiScient  property,  he  can  purchase  his  freedom,  although  his 
lord  has  the  power  to  vs'ithhold  liis  consent ;  but  that  j)ower  is 
rarely  exercised.     The  public  authorities  are  bound  to  lend 
their  aid  to   the  lord  at  all  times.     The  bondsman  is  not, 
however,  compellable  to  obey  any  orders  contrary  to  law  which 
his  master  may  require  him  to  execute.     He  cannot  marry 
^Hthout  the  consent  of  his  master,  nor  can  he  be  forced  to 
marry  against  his  own  inclination.     If  there  be  any  want  of 
marriageable  females  on  an  estate,  or  the  whole  peasantry  are 
allied .  by  blood,  and  a  neighbouring  lord  be  possessed  of  such 
females,  in  that  case  the  purchase  of  females  may  be  effected, 
and  in  cases  where  neither  the  lord  nor  his  peasants  have 
pecuniary  means  wherewith  to  make  this  purchase,  the  buyer 
may  agree  ^vith  the  seller  to  place  an  unmaiTiageable  female 
at  his  disposal,  for  every  male  he  may  deliver  to  him.     Both 
the  lord  and  his  peasantry  are  responsible  to  the  government 
for  all  public  imposts,  and  the  serfs  are  personally  liable  for 
the  poll  tax,  for  all  burthens  imposed  on  the  land,  and  for  the 
furnishing  of  recruits.     Compensation  is  due  to  the  lord  for 
every  serf  slain  by  design  or  accident.    The  supplying  of  recruits 
for  the  army  requires  a  little  explanation.     When  the  Russian 
government  stands  in  need  of  recruits  for  its  service,  the  proper 
authorities  address  a  copy  of  the  Imperial  rescript  to  every 
lord  of  the  soil,  or  owner  of  serfs,  desiring  him  to  send  to  a 
particular  spot  or  rendezvous,  and  by  a  certain  time  properly 
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(.•(juij)pt'd,  a   quota   of  puasaiUs   of   a   given   a<;e   and   lii'iylit, 
in  proportion  to  tlie  total  number  of  those  whijh  lie  is  known 
to  employ  (for  they  must  be  registered).     These  orders  being 
dispatclied  all  over  the  empire,  or  only  through  certain  govern- 
ments, according  to  circumstances,  are  immediately  attended 
to,  as  the  laud  proprietors  are  responsible  for  their  execution — 
(a  military  tenure) — so  that  by  a  given  time   the  depots  are 
found  to  fill  without  interruption,  with  the  specified  number 
of  men,  either  properly  equipped,  or  with  the  sum  of  from 
sixty  to  eighty  roubles,  in  lieu  of  equipment,  which  is  then 
provided  by  the  government.      The  peasants  settle  among 
themselves  who  are  to  march  to  the  depots,  Mithout  any  inter- 
ference either  on  the  part  of  government  or  their  masters  ; 
the  latter  only  taking  care  to  see  that   their  quota  of  men 
reaches  its  destination  in  safety,  in  order  that  they  may  obtain 
an  acknowledgment,  in  writing,  of  having  comijlied  with  the 
will  of  their  sovereign.     Those  on  whom  the  choice  has  fallen 
may,  if  they  can  obtain  it,  send  a  substitute  of  the  same  age 
and  height ;  and  it  is  said,  that  large  sums  are  paid  for  that 
purpose  by  serfs  who  arc  known  to  have  acquired  propert}"  by 
their  licenses  to  traffic,  or  other  means.     Every  serf  anIio,  in 
his  own  person,  or  as  a  substitute  for  another,  becomes  a 
soldier,  is  by  that  act  free  for  ever  of  his  bond  duty  to  his  lord. 
Wlien  any  considerable  number  of  recruits  arc  required  for 
the  service  of  the  state,  tluee  serfs  are  claimed  out  of  every 
five  hundred,  whom  the  proprietor  sends  to  the  depot  with  a 
sum  of  sixty  roubles  for  each,  instead  of  equipment.     A  kind 
of  property  tax  is  leaded  by  the  state  upon  the  land-owner, 
consisting  of  one-tenth  part  of  the  income  which  he  derives 
from  his  peasants  or  serfs.     The  lord  is  bound  to  provide  for 
the   maintenance    of    his   serfs,    and   cannot    exact    greater 
service  from  them  than  three  days'  labour  per  week.     In  case 
of  need,   the  lord  may  compel  his  serfs   to  dwell  under  his 
own  roof,  or  in  his  own  farm,  and  employ  the  whole  family  in 
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working  for  his  support.  It  is  not  lawful  for  a  peasant  to 
change  his  place  of  residence  without  his  master's  written 
permission ;  runaways  must  be  delivered  up  to  their  masters  ; 
the  lord  has  power  to  punish  the  peasant,  but  neither  with 
starvation,  maiming,  nor  death  ;  he  can  make  a  recruit  of 
him,  send  him  to  the  House  of  Con-ection,  or  compel  him  to 
settle  upon  his  estate  whenever  he  thinks  proper,  if  he  be  not 
fit  for  service  ;  but  he  cannot  (except  for  military  service  to 
the  state)  separate  him  from  his  family,  nor  dispose  of  him 
publicly  to  the  highest  bidder.  Oppression  is  guarded  against 
by  the  liberty  which  the  serfs  have  of  applying  for  redress  to 
the  nearest  tribunal,  and  as  the  inhabitant  serfs  or  peasants  of 
every  village  are  governed  by  the  elder  (Starosta),  who  is 
elected  by  deputies,  and  chosen  from  among  themselves  by  the 
unanimous  concurrence  of  the  inhabitants  ;  it  follows  that  the 
individual  interests  and  personal  rights  of  each  member  of  the 
community  are  under  the  watchful  protection,  as  it  were,  of 
the  wisest,  and,  consequently,  of  the  most  powerful  of  their 
own  caste.  For  every  excess  of,  or  unjust  pvmishment,  the  serf 
has  the  right  of  complaining  to  the  police  (or  to  the  government 
agent,  one  of  whom  is  resident  in  every  place,  even  in  the  smal- 
lest ^illage  of  Russia),  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  alone 
is  sufficient  ot  restrain  even  the  most  inhuman.  Where  death 
has  followed  the  infliction  of  punishment,  a  Court  of  Inquiry, 
not  unlike  our  Coroner's  Inquest,  always  takes  place,  and  the 
result  is  forwarded  to  the  government  by  the  local  agent,  who 
is  altogether  free  from  any  influence  or  control  of  the  serf- 
owner  ;  and  the  government  have  ever  evinced  a  desire  to 
punish  any  proved  case  of  cruelty.  A  recent  case  is  in  point; — 
It  being  represented  to  the  Emperor  that  some  young  officers 
liad  grossly  ill-used  their  serfs,  and  which  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  local  agent,  by  complaint  of  the  parties  aggrieved, 
the  Emperor  ordered  immediately  the  Tribunal  of  Tulclaxje  to 
take  the  management  of  the  estates  into  its  own  hands,  allow- 
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ing  the  proprietors  indeed  the  full  value  of  their  produee,  but 
without  sufl'i'riug  tliem  to  interfere  witli  their  adiuiiiistriition, 
until  they  evinced  a  more  humane  disposition,  or  a  gi'cater 
control  over  their  passions.  This  was,  'tis  true,  but  a  lenient 
punishment  for  the  offence,  still  it  produced  the  desired  effect ; 
and  cruelty  of  owners  to  their  serfs  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
It  is  admitted  by  all  impartial  observers  or  writers,  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  serfs  or  peasants  are  lodged,  fed,  and 
clothed,  is  not  exceeded  by  any  country  in  Europe,  and  that 
their  real  condition  is  infinitely  better  than  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland,  and  on  a  par  with  those  in  many  parts  of  England. 
A  gi'eat  deal  of  exaggeration  has  been  both  written  and  spoken 
upon  this  subject,  but  we  have  consulted  all  available  author- 
ities on  the  matter,  and  the  foregoing  is  the  result  of  an  unbiassed 
conviction  of  the  facts  as  they  really  are.  We  cannot  go  the 
length,  however,  to  admit  with  one  of  its  advocates  in  his 
anti-logical  conclusion  of  "  il  existe  depius  quartrc  siecles,  par 
consequent  il  ne  saurait  etre  mauvais,"  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  system  Morks  well,  and  as  those  most  inter- 
ested, and  who  are  best  able  to  judge  of  its  effects,  do  not 
complain  of  any  abiise  of  it,  foreigners  have  no  right  to 
condemn  its  abstract  injustice. 


The  great  road  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  INIoscow  passes 
through  Novgorod  and  Tver ;  the  former  is,  in  reality,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Russia.  This  city  is  situate  near  the  lake 
of  Ilmen,  which  is  connected  by  the  river  Volkof  with  the 
great  lake  of  Ladoga,  and  is  about  100  miles  north  by  east 
from  the  present  metropolis.  Segur,  who  had  great  facilities 
for  referring  to  ancient  Russian  records,  gives  the  following 
fanciful  account  of  this,  the  original  Slavonian  metropolis. 
Previously  to  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic  Sea  were  occupied  by  an  enterprising  and  warlike 
Scandinavian  tribe,  called  the  J^arcn>ff>,  who  brought  under 
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subjection  all  the  different  nations  in   this  quarter — the  Sla- 
vonians  among  the   rest.     The  latter,  however,  ultimately 
threw  off  the  yoke,  defeating  the  Varangi  in  a  great  battle  : 
peace,  however,  was  made  between   the  belligerents  by  the 
marriage   of  a  Varangian  prince  and   the    daughter   of  the 
leader  of  the  Slavonians,  or  chief  magistrate  of  Novgorod, 
called  Gostoniielz.     This  latter  having  no  children,  is  said  to 
have  ad\-ised  his  people  after  his  death  to  invite  his  nephews, 
the  Varangian  piinces,  Rurik  and  his  brothers,  to  reigii  over 
them.     But  this  is  probably  a  fable,  although  it  is  certain  that 
the  said  Riuik  did  indeed  come  to  reign,  but  it  was  probably 
by  virtue  of  club  law.     He  it  was  who,  after  conquering  the 
country,  called  it  Russ,  or  Russia,  and  made  Novgorod  the 
capital — this   empire  or  republic,    which  was  ultimately  so 
powerful  that  it  became  a  proverb  to  say,  "  who  can  with- 
stand  God   and  the  great  Novgorod."     After  the  death  of 
Rurik,  Kief,  a  city  in  southern  Russia,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dnieper,  divided  ^\"ith  Novgorod  the  seat  of  chief  govern- 
ment, until  (from  its  superior  situation)  Kief  became  "  the 
Mother  of  all  Russian  cities,"  and  continued  so  almost  three 
hundred  years.     Novgorod  stiU  retained,  however,  a  metro- 
politan character.     This  state  continued  until  the  middle  of 
the   twelfth    century,    when,   from    intestine   divisions,    the 
Grand  Duke  of  Keif  became,  for  all  objects  of  government,  a 
powerless  chief,  although  he  was  nominally  the  head  of  the 
numerous  repiibUcs,  who  were  all  so  desii-ous  of  obtaining  pos- 
session of  that  city,  that  it  was  ever  the  fruitful  cause  of  their 
quarrels.     But  a  master  spirit,  called  Yury  of  the  Long  hand, 
arising  among  the  contentious  chiefs,  he  seized  upon   Kief, 
and   made   it   his   capital.      The    son   of  this   grand    duke, 
Andrew,   having  still   more  ambitious  views  than  his  sire, 
removed  his  seat  of  government  to  Vladimir,  which  is  situate 
about   ninety  miles    east   of  the  present  Moscow.     All  the 
southern  parts  of  the  country   were  subject   to  the  Tartars 
(the  successors  to  Genhiz  Khan),  whose  capital,  Sarai,  was 
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situate  on  the  Wolgii  to  the  north  iit'llic  Steppe  of  Astrakhan, 
and  these  liorclos  held  the  Russians,  j)arti''idarly  tliose  at 
Madiinir,  iu  the  nioi^t  abject  state  of  subjection,  exacting  the 
most  dcgi'ading  services,  and  compelling  tlie  payment  of 
heavy  tributes. 

Novgorod,  in  the  height  of  its  power,  is  reputed  to  have  had 
a  population  (including  foreigners)  of  400,000  souls;  hut  at  the 
present  time  it  hardly  numbers  15,000  people  of  both  sexes. 

Along  the  remainder  of  the  road  are  numerous  villages  of 
all  sizes  and  of  various  amount  of  population  ;  the  following 
description  will  answer  for  them  all.  A  Russian  \'illage  gen- 
erally consists  of  one  long  and  broad  street,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  the  church;  this  and  the  cottages  are  entirely  con- 
structed of  wood,  (the  chiu-ches  in  small  towns,  says  an 
author  of  credit,  are  almost  always  of  wood.  We  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  a  churcli  of  brick  or  stone  any  where 
but  in  cities)  ;  and  the  very  street  is  oftentimes  laid  with 
the  trunks  of  trees.  This  also  is  the  case  with  small  towns, 
although  a  few  are,  very  recently,  built  of  brick.  According  to 
Dr.  Lyall  it  used  to  be  said  in  olden  times,  cut  me  a  town, 
in  lieu  of  build  me  a  town,  for  it  would  have  been  less  trouble 
to  the  peasants  to  cut  the  timber  on  the  spot,  than  to  trans- 
port the  materials  from  other  places,  so  tliat  the  town  came  to 
the  timber,  and  not  the  timber  to  the  town. 

The  immense  quantity  of  wood,  particularly  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Russia,  must  excite  astonishment  in  ever)'  one, 
and  the  prodigality  of  its  use  is  an  invariable  subject  of  won- 
derment. The  process  of  house-making,  we  mean  of  wood, 
may  be  described  thus — The  trees  are  not  usually  cut  into 
boards  ;  but  after  the  bark  is  taken  off  and  the  trunks  divided 
into  the  required  lengths,  they  are  laid  one  upon  another, 
morticed  together  at  the  various  angles,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  trunks  are  filled  up  with  sand,  clay  and  moss. 
This  extreme  partiality  for  wooden  dwellings,  (which,  by  the 
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way,  is  founded  upon  just  principles,  as  they  are  much 
warmer — no  mean  consideration  in  Russian)  is  quite  a  nati- 
onal feeling,  for  persons  of  property  and  condition  at  Moscow 
prefer  wooden  houses  to  those  of  the  more  substantial  and 
elegant  structure  of  brick  or  stone  ;  nor  must  the  cheapness 
of  wooden  tenements  be  forgotten  in  the  estimate  of  their 
utility.  The  form  of  the  ruder  sort  of  Russian  cottage  is 
usually  square,  and  consists  of  only  one  floor,  having  a  steep 
roof,  which  is  thatched  or  covered  with  shingles.  The  gable 
end  is  always  towards  the  street,  and  has  a  large  projecting 
roof  The  cottage  is  lighted  by  holes  left  in  the  walls,  to 
which  are  attached  outside  shutters.  Sometimes  in  more 
genteel  villages  these  apertures  or  windows  are  glazed,  or 
covered  with  bladder,  paper,  or  oiled  linen  !  There  are  no 
chimneys,  so  that  the  smoke  is  made  to  find  its  exit  in  any 
way  that  it  can.  Your  true  Russian  boor  is  a  great  enemy  of 
regular  chimneys.  Lyall  tells  a  tale  of  a  Russian  nobleman, 
who  having  acquired  some  notion  of  comfort  by  travel,  caused 
the  cottages  of  his  serfs  to  have  chimneys  put  to  them,  but 
on  his  next  visit  found  them  all  removed,  as  being  considered 
superfluities !  At  least  one  fourth  of  the  inside  of  every 
cottage  is  taken  up  by  the  oven,  which  performs  not  only  the 
service  of  warming  the  house,  and  culinary  purposes,  but  the 
top  of  it  is  converted  into  a  bed  chamber  !  and  if  this  accom- 
modation is  not  sufficient  for  all  the  members  of  the  family, 
boards  are  added  so  as  to  form  a  shelf  even  with  the  top  of  the 
oven ;  so  much  coveted  is  this  delectable  place  of  repose. 
The  other  luxuries  of  these  rooms  are,  benches  placed  against 
the  walls,  a  rude  table,  sundry  dishes  of  pottery,  but  more 
frequently  of  wood,  and  some  iron  utensils — but  always  there 
is  "  the  Bogh",  that  is,  the  representation  of  some  saint  or 
sacred  person,  but  more  often  of  something  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  Deity.  Eefore  these  pictures  there  are  always  lamps 
burning,  and  they  are  more  or  less  splendid  according  to  the 
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means  and  taste  of  the  owners.  Every  body  of  the  orthodox 
faith  upon  entering  the  room  first  makes  an  obeisance  to  tlie 
Bogh,  by  uncovering  the  head  and  bowing  three  times  most 
profoundly,  crossing  themselves  with  gi'eat  devotion  between 
each  bow.  It  must  be  observed,  that  (the  Bogh  alone  except- 
ed, which  is  to  be  found  almost  everywhere)  tliis  description 
of  the  Boors  cottages  applies  more  properly  to  every  place, 
except  those  in  tlie  immediate  view  of  the  public  highways  ; 
there  t  le  Government,  who  always  study  effect,  order  it 
othei-wise,  and  the  cottages  in  the  highroad  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh  to  Moscow  are  of  more  elegant  and  gi'eater  proportions. 
These  latter  consist  of  a  second  story,  have  the  luxury  of  chim- 
nies  glazed  windows,  and  other  great  indulgences ;  these 
are,  however,  for  show,  and  to  impose  upon  the  traveller  as 
specimens  of  general  taste  and  comfort :  but  still  they  are 
not  fair  samples  of  Russian  cottages.  In  the  south  of  the 
empire  (wood  being  scarcer)  the  cottages  are  more  frequently 
made  of  mud  or  wicker,  plastered  over,  but  ha^•ing  trellis 
work  in  front,  &c.  they  have  a  somewhat  neat  appearance. 
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The  •\Tilgar  tradition  of  the  origin  of  this  city,  according 
to  Henderson,  in  his  Biblical  Researches  in  Russia,  is  that  it 
was  originally  called  Mesech,  or  Mosoch,  which  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  son  of  Japhet,  who,  fixing  his  residence 
here,  gave  his  name  to  the  river  ;  and  hence  the  name  of  the 
city,  and  afterwards  of  the  empire,  viz.  "  Moscovy."  We  have 
seen,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  (1147), 
Yury,  surnamed  "  he  of  the  Long  hand",  siezed  by  force  of 
arms  upon  the  city  of  Kief ;  and  the  story  runs,  that  being 
on  a  visit  to  his  son  Andrew,  he  stopped  one  day  on  the  site 
of  the  Kremlin  ;  he  was  delighted  with  the  hill  upon  which 
it  is  built,  and  demanding  to  whom  it  belonged,  was  informed 
that  it  was  the  property  of  a  rich  boyarin,  called  Ivan 
Kutchko,  who  not  proving  quite  so  supple  as  he  of  the  Long- 
hand required,  his  body  was  very  unceremoniously  thrown 
into  a  pond,  and  his  estates  siezed  and  placed  in  "  the 
hands  of  the  Crown."  But  remorse,  which  sometimes  reaches 
the  hearts  of  Russian  rulers,  touched  even  Yury,  and,  as 
some  reparation  for  the  murder  and  robbery  of  the  father,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Kutchko  to  his  own  son  and  heir 
Andrew,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  changed  his  capital  from  Kief 
to  Vladimir. 

Although  the  Duchy  of  Moscow  was  rising  rapidly  into 
importance,  yet  it  was  not  until  the  year  1328,  that  the 
government  of  Ivan,  surnamed  Kalita  (the  "  Purse"  the  real 
interpretation  of  which  is  not  exactly  understood),  after  being 
invested  by  the  Great  Khan  of  the   Tartars,  was  removed 
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his  court  to  Moscow,  which  was  already  the  residence  of  tlie 
Metropolitan  of  Rrissia. 

It  has  been  observed  already,  that  the  Duke  of  Moscow  paid 
tribute  to  the  Tartars,  and  did  homage  of  a  most  degrading 
nature  not  only  to  the  Khan  but  even  to  his  Envoy.  The 
Duke  was  bound  to  go  forth  and  meet  the  Ambassador,  and 
after  spreading  a  carpet  of  sable  fur  under  the  hoofs  of  his 
horse,  was  to  prostrate  himself  at  his  feet,  and  in  that  state 
hear  the  letter  of  the  Khan  read  to  him  ;  that  he  was  not  to 
rise  from  his  knees  until  it  was  finished  ;  and,  finally,  he  was 
to  present  to  the  Envoy  a  cup  of  koumiss,  and  was  expected 
to  lick  from  the  neck  of  the  barbarian's  horse  any  drops  from 
the  cup  of  koumiss  which  might  fall  upon  it ! 

This  slavery  was  not  to  be  borne,  even  by  a  Russian,  who 
is,  generally  speaking,  a  very  passive  animal ;  and  we  find, 
accordingly,  that  in  1505,  Evan  the  Third  Grand  Duke 
of  ^loscow,  not  only  drove  out  the  Tartars,  and  destroyed 
their  power  for  ever  in  Russia,  but  took  away  by  force  the  small 
remains  of  liberty  which  his  own  countrymen  still  cherished, 
and  made  the  duchy  one  great  despotism ; — "  the  great  Nov- 
gorod," so  much  feared  heretofore,  became  simply  a  provincial 
town,  while  ^Moscow  was  made  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
and  continued  so  imtil  the  genius  of  Peter  the  First,  in  1710, 
created  its  gi-eat  rival,  St.  Petersburgh,  partlj'  prompted  by 
his  fear  of  the  Swedes,  but  more  so  by  a  well-directed  ambition 
to  give  to  his  country  the  incalculable  advantages  of  commer- 
cial importance.  To  this  great  end  his  untiring  energies  were 
ever  directed.  The  incidents  of  his  life  partook  more  of  the 
fanciful  creations  of  romance  than  the  plain  and  simple 
truths  of  common  existence ;  for,  notmthstanding  the 
admitted  fact  by  Voltaire,  that  he  had  embellished  the  Life  of 
Peter  the  Great  from  the  rich  stores  of  his  own  mind,  and 
that  the  philosojiher  of  Ferney,  either  from  modesty  or 
"  compunctious  visitings,"   for   turning   history    into   poetic 
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fiction,  wished  to  have  engraved  upon  his  tomb, "  Here  lies  the 
man  who  attempted  to  compose  the  Hfe  of  Peter  the  Great," 
there  is  still  enough  of  the  marvellous  to  excite  wonder,  and 
enough  of  greatness  to  deserve  admiration  from  all  posterity 
— if  it  be  only  the  praise  due  to  unwearied  industry  which 
triumphed  over  difficulties,  and  such  as,  to  an  ordinary  mind, 
Avould  have  been  deemed  insuperable. 

Clarke,  Avho  saw  every  thing  Russian  with  a  "  jaundiced 
eye,"  gives,  notwithstanding,  a  graphic  description  of  this 
city,  that  although  it  is  a  caricature  since  1812,  yet  its  wit 
may  be  an  excuse  for  its  insertion  here  ; — 

"  Moscow  is  in  every  thing  extraordinary,  as  well  in  disap- 
pointing exfiectation  as  in  surpassing  it ;  in  causing  wonder 
and  derision,  pleasure  and  regiet.  Let  me  conduct  the  reader 
thi-ough  the  streets.  Numerous  spires,  glittering  with  gold, 
amidst  burnished  domes  and  painted  palaces,  appear  in  the 
midst  of  an  open  plain  for  several  versts  before  you  reach  the 
gate.  Having  passed,  you  look  about  and  wonder  what  is 
become  of  the  city,  or  where  you  are,  and  are  ready  to  ask 
once  more,  '  How  far  is  it  to  Moscow  ?'  they  will  tell  you, 
'  This  is  Moscow,'  and  you  behold  nothing  but  a  wide  and 
scattered  suburb,  huts,  gardens,  pig-styes,  brick  walls, 
churches,  dunghills,  palaces,  timber  yards,  warehouses,  and  a 
refuse,  as  it  were,  of  materials,  sufficient  to  stock  an  empire 
with  miserable  villages.  One  might  imagine  that  all  the 
states  of  Europe  and  Asia  had  sent  a  building,  by  way  of 
representative  to  Moscow,  and  under  this  impression  the  eye 
is  presented  with  deputies  from  all  regions,  holding  Congi-ess ; 
timber  huts  from  regions  beyond  the  Arctic,  plastered  palaces 
from  Sweden  and  Denmark,  not  white-washed  since  their 
arrival ;  painted  palaces  from  the  Tyrol,  mosques  from  Con- 
stantinople, Tartar  temples  from  Bacharia,  pagodas,  paviHons, 
and  virandas  from  Cliina,  cabarets  from  Spain,  dungeons, 
prisons,  and  pubUc  offices  from  France,  architectural  ruins 
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from  Rome,  terraces  nud  trillices  from  Naples,  and  warehouses 
from  Wapping." 

Tlie  great  act  of  patriotic  immolation  (the  destruction 
of  Moscow  by  fire  on  the  entry  of  Bonaparte's  army  in  1812), 
is  now  acknowledged  to  have  been  caused  by  the  Russians 
themselves. 


"  thy  children's  hands 

Have  seized  the  all-destroying  brands, 
To  whelm  in  ashes  all  thy  pride,'' 

SO  wote  their  distinguished  poet  and  historian,  Karamzin ; 
yet,  notwithstanding  this  and  other  undoubted  authorities  of 
the  fact  being  so,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  a  Russian 
of  the  uneducated  classes  believe  the  statement;  and  they 
stare  -w-itli  wonder  at  the  assertion  that  such  a  thing  could 
even  be  imagined,  much  less  executed. 

The  city  of  Moscow  previous  to  1812  was  said  to  consist  of 
streets,  in  general  exceedingly  long  and  broad,  some  of  them 
paved,  others,  particularly  those  in  the  subm-bs,  formed  -n-ith 
trunks  of  trees,  or  boarded  with  planks,  like  the  floor  of  a 
room  ;  ^\aetched  hovels  blended  with  large  palaces,  cottages 
of  one  story  standing  next  to  the  most  superb  and   stately 
mansions  ;  many  brick  structures  covered  with  wooden  tops  ; 
some  of  the  wooden  houses  painted,  others  having  iron  doors 
and  roofs.       Numerous  churches   presenting   themselves   in 
every  quarter,  built  in  a  peculiar  style  of  architecture  ;  some 
mth  domes  of  copper,  others  of  tin,  gilt  or  painted  green, 
and  many  roofed  mth  wood.     In  a  word,  some  parts  of  this 
vast  city  had  the  appearance  of  a  sequestered  desert ;  others, 
quarters  of  a  populous  to^^Ti ;  some  of  a  contemptible  village, 
others  of  a  great  capital.     Moscow  may  be  considered  as  a 
tovn\  built  upon  the  Asiatic  model,  but  gi'adually  becoming 
more  and  more  European. 
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The  void  created  by  the  great  act  of  patriotic  devotion 
in  1812,  by  which  devastation  6000  houses  were  consumed 
out  of  10,000,  has  indeed  been  filled  up,  but  still  with  the 
same  tasteless  disregard  of  uniformity  of  structure.  The  con- 
trast of  meanness  and  magnificence,  though  often  obtrusive 
enough,  is  certainly  not  so  glaring  as  before ;  and  the  wooden 
hoiiscs  of  modern  date,  hardly  less  in  number  than  formerly, 
have  indeed  been  disguised  by  being  covered  with  stucco, 
to  make  them  correspond  with  their  brick-built  neighbours. 

At  the  distance  of  three  and  six  versts,  says  Dr.  Lyall, 
from  two  hills,  we  had  beautiful  bird's-eye  views  of  the 
immense  and  magnificent  capital  of  the  Tsars,  winch,  in  my 
opinion,  are  far  more  interesting  than  the  well-known  and 
celebrated  view  from  the  Sparrow  Hill.  The  city  is  spread 
before  us  upon  an  extensive  plain.  It  has  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  with  the  Donsko'i  monastery  on  the  west ;  the 
celebrated  Kremle,  v^ith  the  Imperial  palace;  the  towering 
Ivan  Velekoi,  a  crowd  of  monasteries  and  churches,  sur- 
mounted by  numerous  resplendently-gilded  and  painted  domes, 
and  the  Simeonovsko'i  monastery  on  the  east.  The  river  Moskva 
flowing  through  the  city,  innumerable  churches  and  towers, 
gilded,  tinned,  and  jiainted  spires  and  domes,  an  immensity  of 
buildings,  great  and  small,  with  their  white,  yellow,  blue, 
green,  and  purple  walls,  and  their  red,  and  green,  and  blue, 
and  black  roofs,  extending  all  around,  in  many  places  inter- 
mixed with  small  wooden,  sombre-looking  houses,  surrounded 
by  open  spaces,  trees,  gardens,  and  parks,  all  encircled  with 
the  foliage  and  the  green  covering  of  nature  of  the  diversified 
environs,  contribute  to  fill  up  an  enchanting  panorama. 
From  the  variety  of  objects  and  surfaces,  a  decomposition  and 
reflection  of  light,  a  divergence  and  mixture  of  the  solar  rays, 
a  glittering,  or  rather  dazzling  splendour  is  produced,  which, 
combined  with  the  number,  the  magnitude,  and  the  beauty  of 
many   of    those   objects,   has   an   effect   upon    the   beholder 
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imposing  and  indescribaljle  ;  his  wonder  and  eadmiration  arc 
both  excited. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the  result  of  all  this  is, 
that  Moscow  is  an  exceedingly  striking  city,  regarded  as  a 
whole,  and  is  pretty  and  even  beautiful  in  many  of  its  parts, 
but  it  nowhere  possesses  any  thing  like  grandeur,  nor  makes 
any  approach  to  it.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  building  which, 
judged  of  separately,  can  be  called  grand  ;  not  cxcejiting  even 
the  cathedrals,  for  which  Moscow  is  so  renowned.  We  are 
aware  that  such  assertion  would  be  considered  by  a  Russian 
as  downright  heresy — but  in  truth,  it  is  so.  "  Old  Paul's,"  of 
London,  would  hold  three  or  four  of  Moscow's  largest  cathe- 
drals, including  even  that  of  the  "  Assumption,"  which  is  only 
relatively  large  as  compared  with  its  sister  churches  in  the 
city ;  it  is,  par  excellence,  "  the  grand  Cathedral,"  because  of 
its  superiority  of  size  over  the  others. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  veneration,  the  awe,  with 
which  a  Russian  peasant  looks  ujion  the  "  Holy  City"  for  the 
first  time ;  all  his  early  notions  of  respect  for  "  Mother 
Moscow,"  as  he  has  been  taught  to  call  her,  seem  to  rush 
upon  his  imagination  at  once,  and  no  devotee  ever  approached 
the  sainted  object  of  his  admiration  with  more  reverence  than 
does  the  unlettered  Russian  behold  the  "  Sacred  City,"  to  him 
rich  beyond  comparison,  in  the  possession  of  relics  innumer- 
able of  saints,  which  his  religion  has  invested  with  miraculous 
qualities  above  all  price.  At  the  first  sight  of  Moscow's 
hundred  spires  he  pulls  off  his  hat,  crosses  himself  devoutly 
upon  the  brow,  shoulders,  and  bosom,  clasps  his  hands  upon 
his  breast,  and  bows  and  bends  his  body  to  the  dust  in  the 
utmost  humility.  Nearing  the  object  of  his  regard,  and  when 
the  '•  Holy  City"  bursts  upon  his  view,  he  sinks  upon  his 
face,  touching  the  ground  with  his  forehead. 

From  the  Sparrow  Hills  another  rich  ^-iew  of  Moscow's 
proud  city  presents  itself  to  the  eye,  and  from  this  spot  it  was 
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that  the  French  army  fij-st  beheld  what  to  them  appeared  the 
goal  of  their  toils — it  proved  to  thousands  of  them  but  the 
vista  of  the  grave !  Here  the  ground  on  which  the  city 
stands  appears  to  be  almost  a  flat ;  but  approaching  still 
nearer,  it  is  found  that  Moscow,  in  reality,  stands  upon  lofty 
ground,  swelling  from  the  water's  edge,  and  variegated  with 
many  eminences.  The  city  is  divided  into — 1st.  the  central 
part,  which  contains  the  Kremlin ;  2iid.  the  Kitai-Gorod,  or 
Chinese  town ;  3rd.  the  lieloi-Gorod,  or  white  town,  sur- 
rounding the  central  part.  These  divisions  lie  on  the  north 
or  convex  side  of  the  ^loskwa,  hke  a  crescent.  4th.  the 
Zenilianoi-Gorod,  or  earthern  town,  so  called  from  the  earth- 
ern  ramparts  with  which  it  is  suiTounded.  This  part  encloses 
the  preceding  parts  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  but  extends 
to  the  south  side  so  as  to  fill  up  the  circle.  5th.  the  Slobodi, 
or  suburbs,  which  are  3-5  in  number.  Moscow  contains  about 
10,000  houses,  of  which  more  than  2000  are  of  stone ; 
273  churches  (including  seven  cathedrals),  21  convents,  one 
Turkish  mosque,  71  hospitals,  507  auberges,  279  retail  beer 
.shops,  181  bakehouses,  01  hulalch  bakehouses,  170  eating- 
houses,  37  public  baths,  and  756G  shops.  At  the  last  Cen- 
sus the  population  was  315,152  souls  ;  of  this  number  only 
one  seventeenth  part  was  noble,  while  more  than  one  half  A\as 
composed  of  peasants. 

The  Churches,  including  the  Grand  Cathedral,  may  be  set 
down  as  of  the  first  class  of  buildings  ;  in  the  second,  may 
be  named  the  palaces  of  the  Nobility,  the  hospitals  and  hos- 
pices ;  these  are  mostly  built  after  the  style  of  those  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  and  with  some  attempt  to  improve  upon 
classic  models.  Of  the  rest  of  the  buildings,  the  houses  are 
in  general  low,  in  very  few  cases  consisting  of  more  than 
two  stories. 

The  pavement  of  the  streets  is  composed  of  pebbles  taken 
from  tlie  bed  of  the  river  ^Nloskwa,  and  comprises  many  good 
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specimens  of  jasper  and  other  stones.  The  trottoirs,  or  foot- 
paths, are  paved  with  more  rcjijularity,  and  the  streets  arc  all 
well  lighted,  there  being  75SW  lamps  in  the  city. 

The  climate  of  Moscow  is  exceedingly  healthy,  arising  pro- 
bably from  its  elevated  situation  ;  and  the  prices  of  provisions 
are  generally  very  low,  the  maximum  being,  for  meat  of  all 
kinds  three  pence  per  pound,  and  flour  not  more  than  a  half- 
penny: every  other  necessary  at  the  same  (to  Englishmen,  at 
least)  reasonable  rate. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Kremhn 
(this  comes  from  the  Tartar  word  Kremle,  wliich  signifies  a 
fortress)  only  was  considered  as  the  proper  metropohs,  all 
the  rest  of  the  town  being  set  down  as  suburb.  It  con- 
tained the  palace  of  the  Prince,  the  public  buildings,  the 
Ecclesiastical  establishments,  and  the  mansions  of  the  nobles. 
This  it  still  does,  but  at  the  present  day  not  so  exclusively 
so  as  in  former  times.  The  Kremlin  (the  original  nucleus 
of  the  town,  and  afterwards  its  fortress)  may,  in  the 
most  Uteral  sense,  be  called  the  heart  of  Moscow,  and  is  to 
the  Russians  an  object  of  more  intense  veneration  than  can 
be  associated  with  any  building  or  mass  of  buildings,  however 
revered  in  their  antiquity  or  holy  in  theii-  uses. 

If  a  city  had  been  built  by  angels  and  set  down  on  earth, 
all  the  associations  which  could  be  connected  with  it  could 
not  produce  on  any  class  or  minds  stronger  feelings  than  those 
with  which  the  mass  of  the  people  regard  Moscow  as  a  whole, 
and  in  particular  the  Kremlin,  which  is  by  many  degrees  the 
holiest  of  the  multitude  of  things  which  they  consider  holy. 
The  natives  frequently  apply  the  term  "  Stone  Moscow"  to 
the  city  ;  this  can  only  be  understood,  by  remembering  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  people  have  never  seen  any  other 
stone  town  in  all  their  Uves.  Moscow,  indeed,  is  as  yet  far 
from  being  a  stone  town  ;  but  the  Russians  are  not  very  par- 
ticular in  their  appropriation  of  epithets :  thus  all  the  build- 
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ings  in  the  quarter  named  Kitai-Gorod  are  called  stone  houses, 
though  built  ■with  brick,  for  which  there  does  not  appear  any 
other  reason  than  that  the  quarter  is  enclosed  by  a  stone 
■wall,  or  that  some  of  the  buildings  have  the  basement  faced 
with  stone. 

The  Kitai-  Gorod,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  ■with  twelve  towers 
and  five  gates,  is,  properly  speaking,  the  city.  The  houses, 
which  are  mostly  of  stone  or  brick,  are  built  close  to  each 
other,  contrary  to  the  usual  mode.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
trade  of  Moscow,  and  contains  the  bazaars,  the  magazines, 
and  the  richest  shops. 

The  Behi-Gorod,  or  white  to^vn — the  third  gi-and  division 
of  the  city — is  above  two-thirds  of  a  circle,  wliich  en- 
closing the  Kremlin  and  Kitai-Gorod  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Moskwa  river,  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  these 
divisions. 

The  Zemlianoi- Gorod,  or  earthem  town,  was  so  called 
from  the  earthem  rampart  which  was  erected  in  1618,  but 
of  which,  though  it  was  repaii-ed  in  1783,  not  a  trace  now 
remains.  This  rampart  forming  a  pretty  regular  circle,  en- 
closed the  four  divisions  of  the  city ;  in  its  place  there  are 
now  handsome  promenades  planted  with  trees. 

The  Slobodi,  or  suburbs,  wliich  are  thiaty-five  in  number, 
form  an  immense  ellipse,  or  rather  irregular  polygon,  com- 
pletely surrounding  the  Zemlianoi-Gorod.  Part  of  the  sub- 
ui'bs,  Uke  the  Zemlianoi-Gorod,  consist  of  a  mixture  of  stone 
and  wooden  houses,  intermingled  with  superb  mansions  and 
mean  hovels,  but  many  of  them  are  like  •villages,  ■with  much 
unenclosed  pasture,  some  corn-fields  and  waste  land.  In 
many  parts  of  this  division  a  stranger  might  fancy  himself 
as  far  from  Moscow  as  fi-om  London. 

The  Kremlin.  This  far-famed  palace  was  first  built  of 
stone  in  1367,  in  a  commanding  situation  on  the  banks  of 
the   Moskwa,  and,  taken  as   a  whole,   is  a  most   singular. 
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beautiful,  and  mngnificent  object.  It  is  siirroutulcil  liy  walls 
from  12  to  16  feet  tliiik,  ami  of  different  lieiKlits,  varying 
from  !JS  to  50  feet,  with  battlements,  embrasures,  numerous 
towers,  and  five  gates. 

The  palace  contains  what  remains  of  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  Tsars,  and  the  new  palace  founded  in  1743  was  but  partly 
burned  in  1812;  for  Lyall  tellsus,  that''  happily  for  theloverof 
venerable  antiquity,  the  Kremlin,  wliich  suffered  comparatively 
little,  notwithstanding,  the  attempts  of  the  French  to  blow  it 
up,  retains  xniimpaired  its  ancient  irregularity  and  grandeur." 
The  palace  was  nearly  rebuilt  in  1816,  and  has  since  that 
period  been  altered  and  enlarged,  and  very  recently  has  been 
thoroughly  repaiied,  gilded  within  and  without,  and  furnished 
as  nearly  as  possible  conformably  to  ancient  duroniclcs  and 
traditions.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  palace  is  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  its  architecture  or  magnificence. 

The  buildings  of  the  KreniUn  are  with  few  exceptions 
white,  and  the  domes  and  cupolas  of  the  churches  golden. 
For  this  reason,  as  well  as  from  their  form,  the  fantastic  cha- 
racter of  the  scene  is  united  with  wonderful  lightness  and 
elegance. 

"  The  walls,"  says  Mr.  Lcitch  Ritchie,  "  are  embattled  their 
w-hole  length,  and  it  will  be  observed,  that  however  odd  and 
original  are  the  towers  by  which  they  are  flanked,  the  pre- 
vailing order  is  Gothic.  The  Spaskoi,  or  Holy  Gate,  conducts 
lis  direct  into  the  middle  of  the  group  of  palaces  and  cathedrals. 
Every  one  who  enters  by  this  gate  must  take  off  his  hat  wliile 
traversing  the  passage,  for  the  place  is  holy.  The  origin  of 
the  custom,  is  uncertain,  some  dating  it  from  the  last  pesti- 
lence, and  some  from  the  deliverance  of  the  city  from  one  of 
the  Tartar  invasions  :  bvit  the  Russians  hold  fast  by  it  with 
religious  zeal,  and  the  stranger  who  errs,  from  ignorance,  is 
instantly  admonished  by  the  sentry. 

On  entering  the  gate  the  scene  is  splendid  beyond  descrip- 
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tion  ;  on  the  left  the  view  is  open.  A  part  of  the  esplanade 
is  railed  in  for  the  exercise  of  troops,  and  beyond  them  at  a 
gieat  depth  you  see  the  thousand  domes  of  the  city.  On 
your  right  stands  the  Convent  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Ascension 
adjoining  the  new  palace,  and  in  front  are  the  tall  tower  of 
Ivan  Velikoi  and  a  numerous  group  of  other  buildings, 
surmounted  by  gilded  domes  and  cupolas. 

The  Convent  contains  two  clnnxhes,  one  of  which  is  modern, 
but  the  other  was  founded  in  1389,  and  in  which  latter  are 
deposited  the  remains  of  thirty-five  grand  duchesses  in  plain 
and  humble  tombs.  On  leaving  the  Convent  and  the  new 
palace,  there  are  three  buildings  worthy  of  attention.  One 
on  the  left  hand  is  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Michael,  on  the  right 
is  the  Church  of  our  Lady  of  Pechersk,  Avhich  was  founded  to 
commemorate  a  ^dctory  gained  over  the  Tartars,  and  that  in 
the  centre  is  the  Church  of  St  Nicholas^  with  the  tower  of 
Ivan  "S'elikoi. 

This  latter  claims  attention  for  its  size,  its  elegance,  and  its 
tnily  magnificent  appearance.  When  the  French  took  Mos- 
cow in  1812,  they  blew  up  the  whole  of  this  belfry,  which  was 
laid  in  ruins  except  the  tower,  called  Ivan  A^elikoi,  which  was 
rent  from  top  to  bottom  and  otherwise  injured.  Napoleon 
caused  the  cross,  which  was  highly  venerated  by  the  Rus- 
sians, to  be  taken  down  ;  intending  to  place  it  as  a  trophy  on  a 
church  in  Paris,  but  it  was  left  behind  in  the  retreat.  The 
belfry  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  nearly  in  the  same  style  as 
before,  but  it  is  now  more  beautiful  and  splendid.  The  tower 
is  269  feet  6  inches  high ;  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  cross 
(which  is  of  gilded  copper)  this  is  18  feet  8  inches  in  height. 
The  original  tower  was  erected  in  1600,  during  the  time  of  a 
frightful  pestilence,  by  the  poor  of  Moscow,  whose  only  reward 
for  their  labours  was  bread  to  keep  them  from  absolute  star- 
vation. Besides  many  other  large  bells,  there  is  in  this  belfry 
the  celebrated  one  (said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world)  called 
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Tsar  Kolokol,  or  King  of  Bells.  It  is  so  large,  that  from 
the  metal  of  ■vvliich  at  least  thirty-six  bells  might  be  cast,  each 
as  large  as  the  gi-eat  bell  of  St.  Paul's,  London  !  Tliis  King  of 
Bells  weighs  400,000  lbs.,  or  nearly  200  tons  ;  it  is  20  feet 
high,  and  20^  in  diameter.  The  admeasurement  was  made 
by  order  of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander,  and  reduced  to 
English  measure.  This  oiormous  bell  is  now  lying  in  a 
cavity  close  by  the  Ivan  Velikoi,  or  great  Ivan  which  belongs 
to  the  great  Cathedral.  The  tongue  of  the  Bell  is  14  feet 
long,  and  6  feet  at  its  gi'eatest  circumference ;  it  lies  exposed 
at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  and  weighs  of  itself  probably  as  much 
as  some  of  the  largest  bells  in  England  !  An  inscription  on 
this  bell  states,  that  it  was  made  of  the  metal  of  a  former  one 
which  was  cast  m  the  year  1654,  first  rung  in  1658,  and  greatly 
damaged  by  a  fire  on  the  19th  of  June,  1701.  The  mscrip- 
tion  also  states,  that  the  Empress  Anne  added  72,000  lbs.  of 
metal  to  the  288,000  lbs.  which  the  old  bell  contained,  and 
that  the  new  bell  was  cast  in  the  year  1734.  Tliis  accoimt, 
however,  makes  its  weight  only  360,000  lbs.,  whereas  several 
Russian  authorities  say  it  is  432,000  lbs.,  this  latter  is  an  exag- 
geration: if  we  take  the  medium  between  the  two,  we  shall  pro- 
bably be  near  the  truth,  say  400,000  lbs.  for  its  positive  weight. 
At  its  casting,  metal  was  brought  by  persons  from  all  parts  of 
Russia,  and  thrown  into  the  fiu'naces  while  the  hell  was 
preparing,  and  the  nobles  vied  with  each  other  in  casting  in 
gold  and  sQver  plate,  rings,  trinkets,  and  ornaments  of  all 
kinds,  dining  the  operation  !  The  Great  Bell  was  suspended 
over  the  pit  in  which  it  now  Hes,  in  the  year  1737,  on 
immense  beams  of  wood,  M'hich  were  unfortunately  destroyed 
by  fii-e  in  the  same  year,  by  which  accident  a  piece  was 
broken  out  at  its  side  large  enough  to  admit  two  tall  men  to 
walk  through  a-breast,  without  stooping.  This  account  is 
confirmed  by  Clarke,  who  liimself  walked  into  the  orifice, 
accompanied  by  his  guide.     It  has,  of  course,  never  been 
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suspended  since.  Some  doubts  have,  indeed,  been  enter- 
tained by  travellers,  whether  this  "  Mountain  of  Metal"  was 
ever  suspended  at  all,  but  it  has  been  veiy  justly  observed, 
that  the  great  fracture  in  the  side  of  the  bell  is  an  e^'idence 
of  its  having  fallen  ;  such  an  immense  piece,  seven  feet  in 
height,  could  never  have  been  broken  out  by  the  fall  of  water 
upon  the  heated  metal,  as  alleged  by  those  who  deny  the 
suspension  of  the  bell.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  former 
bell  was  rung;  the  inscription  on  the  present  bell  states  the 
fact,  and  Korb,  in  his  "  Diarium  Iteneris  in  Mtiscovia" 
(1698),  affirms  the  fact  of  its  being  suspended,  and  adds,  that 
"  the  clapper  was  pulled  by  forty  or  fifty  men,  half  of  whom 
stood  on  each  side." 

The  Tsar  Kolokol  is  ornamented  with  a  bas-relief  of  the 
Empress  Anne,  in  her  coronation  robes,  surmounted  by  the 
figure  of  our  Saviour,  between  St.  Peter  and  Anne  the 
Prophetess ;  on  the  opposite  side  is  the  Tzar  Alexei  Michael- 
owitz  (in  whose  reign  the  former  bell  was  cast)  ;  over  the  head 
of  Alexei  is  our  Saviour,  between  the  Virgin  Mary  and  John 
the  Baptist.  The  largest  bell  now  rung  in  Russia  is  that 
called  the  "  New  Bell ;"  this  was  cast  in  1817,  and  hangs  in 
the  belfry  of  Ivan  (Ivanovskaya  Kolokol}'na),  near  the  King 
of  Bells.  It  is  21  feet  in  height,  18  feet  in  diameter,  and  its 
tongue  weighs  4,200  lbs.  A  bell  called  the  Bolshoi  (Big), 
(which  this  new  one  is  intended  to  replace),  was  cast  in  1710, 
and  weighing  124,000  lbs.  was  hung,  with  thirty-two  smaller 
ones,  in  the  belfry  of  Ivan.  In  the  French  invasion  of  1813 
the  belfry  was  almost  destroyed,  and  the  Bolshoi  was  thrown 
down  and  destroyed,  and  irreparably  injured.  In  1817,  when 
the  Court  was  at  Moscow,  the  Bolshoi  was  broken  \\]>,  and 
additional  metal  given  by  the  Emperor  to  found  a  new  bell, 
which  should  weigh  144,000  lbs.  The  new  cast  was  made  by 
a  Mr.  Bogdanof,  on  the  7  th  of  March,  1817,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Archbishop  Augustin,  who  gave  his  benediction,  and 
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of  abnost  all  the  iiihabitauts  of  Moscow,  who,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Great  Bell,  nearly  a  century  before,  proved  their  devo- 
tion by  throwing  in  gold  and  silver  plate,  rings,  &c.  On  the 
2ord  of  February,  181!),  the  new  bell  was  moved  with  great 
ceremony  on  a  large  wooden  sledge,  from  the  foundry  to  the 
cathedral ;  a  Te  Deum  was  celebrated,  and  the  labor  of 
dragging  the  sledge  committed  to  the  multitude,  who  disputed 
with  each  other  the  honor  of  touching  a  rope !  The  move- 
ments of  the  sledge,  &c.  were  regulated  by  Mr.  Bogdanof, 
who  stood  on  a  platform  attached  to  the  bell ;  part  of  the  wall 
was  taken  down  to  admit  its  passage,  and  as  soon  as  it  reached 
its  destination,  the  people  leaped  upon  Mr.  Bogdanof,  kissing 
his  hands,  cheeks,  and  clothes,  and  showing,  by  every  means 
in  their  power,  the  gratitude  they  felt  at  the  restoration  of 
their  old  favourite.  Some  days  after  this,  the  New  Bell  was 
slowly  raised  to  the  place  of  its  predecessor,  and  properly 
suspended.  This  bell  is  covered  with  figures  in  relief, 
representing  the  late  Emjjeror  Alexander,  his  Empress,  the 
Dowager  Empress,  the  present  Emjieror  Nicholas,  and  the 
Grand  Dukes  Constantino  and  Michael ;  the  Virgin,  our 
Saviour,  and  John  the  Baptist.  And  this  bell  it  is  whose 
sound  "  vibrates  all  over  i\loscow,  like  the  fullest  and  lowest 
tones  of  a  vast  organ,  or  the  rolling  of  distant  thimder." 

The  Russian  Army,  according  to  all  veritable  authorities, 
is  chiefly  alarming  iqjoyi  jMijicr.  One  million  of  men  in  arms, 
with  all  their  fearful  adjuncts  of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  clouds 
of  Cossacks,  stops  the  breath,  when  one  recollects  that  they  are 
obedient  to  the  mil  of  one  man — the  Autocrat  of  all  the 
Russias  !  A  candid  viriter,  Mr.  Ritchie,  says,  however,  that 
"  the  Russian  soldier  is  far  from  being  formidable  even  in  ap- 
pearance.  At  St.  Petersburgh,  the  Guards,  who  are  almost  the 
only  force  there,  are  drawn  in  at  the  waist  like  wasps  till  they 
can  hardly  breathe,  and  so  helpless  do  they  seem  that  the  idea 
occurred  to  me,  when  looking  along  the  line,  that  by  means 
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of  a  single  good  buffet  on  the  ear  of  the  nearest  man,  the 
whole  rank  might  he  floored.  Out  of  St.  Petershurgh  they 
are,  taking  them  in  the  mass,  small,  mean-looking,  shuffling, 
fellows.  Their  undress  is  peculiarly  unbecoming  ;  and  e\"cn 
in  warm  weather  you  see  them  shambling  along,  buttoned  up 
to  the  throat  in  coarse  grey  great  coats.  "NAThen  they  spy  an 
officer  on  the  road,  even  at  a  considerable  distance,  they  pull 
off  their  bonnet,  and  do  not  presume  to  put  it  on  again  until 
they  are  far  beyond  his  reach.  The  officer  on  his  part, 
however  low  be  his  rank,  and  although  when  in  undress 
almost  as  shabby  as  the  men,  hardly  ever  deigns  the  smallest 
salutation. 

When  a  peasant  is  enlisted  he  becomes  nominally  free, 
and  may  even  rise  to  promotion  ;  but  before  this  takes  place, 
he  appears  to  me  to  be  looked  upon  by  his  superiors  rather  as 
a  peasant  than  a  soldier.  This  is  partly  owing  no  doubt  to 
the  scantiness  of  his  pay,  which  obliges  him  to  undertake  any 
menial  job  he  can  get.  In  the  towns  a  general  fund,  arising 
from  such  resoiu-ces,  is  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  officers,  and 
divided  by  him  among  the  men.  When  on  duty,  however, 
these  fellows  change  their  character  and  become  as  insolent 
to  civilians  as  they  are  servile  and  slavish  to  every  thing  in  the 
garb  of  an  officer. 

An  enormous  edifice,  called  the  Exercise  House,  was  built 
in  1817  at  Moscow  :  in  this  estabUshment  2000  infantry  and 
1000  cavalry  can  be  exercised  at  the  same  time.  Tliis 
building  has  two  circular  fronts  and  ends  ;  the  length  of  each 
front  is  560  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  each  end  168  feet ;  the 
height  being  43  feet.  Each  front  has  32,  and  each  end  has 
8  plain  Ionic  columns, with  fine  arched  ■\>indows between,  the 
frames  of  which,  and  the  doors  of  oak  not  painted,  make  an 
asrreeable  contrast  with  the  white  walls.  The  roof  rests  en- 
tirely  upon  the  walls.     It  was  built  from  designs  of  Lieutenant 
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General  Ectancourt,  under  the  superintendence  of  General 
Charbonnier. 

In  Russia,  where  the  cold  in  M'intcr  is  so  severe,  and  the 
heat  in  the  summer  is  frequently  so  intense,  the  inconvenience 
and  sometimes  the  impossibility  of  training  and  exercising 
troops  out  of  doors  render  such  buidlings  as  this  absolutely 
necessary.  The  Government  has  therefore  provided,  both 
the  capitals  and  some  of  the  clieif  towns  with  these  edifices  ; 
that  at  Moscow,  just  described,  is  the  largest  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  curious  to  mark  the  broad  line  of  distinction  between 
the  conduct  observed  towards  the  Emperor  at  St.  Pctersburgh 
and  at  Moscow.  In  the  former  city  he  is  the  Emperor,  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  pomp,  the  glitter  and  show  of  Court  and 
courtiers — but  in  IMoscow  he  is  really  the  fiither  of  his  people ; 
his  appearance  always  creates  a  sensation,  and  the  news 
"  that  the  Emperor  is  come"  flies  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
Every  action  of  "  our  little  father,"  as  the  Mujiks  call  him,  is 
watched  with  the  most  intense  anxiety,  and  the  most  trifling 
act  of  affection  to  his  children,  is  caught  at  and  applauded  to 
the  echo,  and  all  ranks,  even  the  humblest,  crowd  to  the 
Kremhn ;  there  the  most  tumultuous  joy  is  manifested,  and  all 
appear  as  happy  as  if  it  was  a  fete  day,  and  the  palace  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  multitude  of  men,  women  and  children,  from 
dawn  till  midnight. 

The  Grand  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  was  founded  in  1326,  but  the  present  jnle,  which 
bears  the  date  of  1475,  was  erected  by  a  Bolognese  architect. 
Amid  some  attemjjts  (very  humble  ones)  to  imitate  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  styles,  it  is  evident,  however,  that  the  builder 
has  been  fettered  by  a  taste  d  la  Russe ;  at  all  events,  the 
natives  are  perfectly  satisfied  mth  it,  and  it  is  esteemed  by 
them  as  the  most  splendid  in  Moscow.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
large  edifice,  compared  with  the  Cathedrals  of  other  countries, 
but  the  interior  is  adorned  with  extraordinary  profusion  and 
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splendour.  Besides  numerous  paintings,  representing  events 
in  tlie  life  of  our  Sa^'iour,  there  are  upon  the  walls  249  full 
length  images,  and  2066  half-lengths  and  heads  of  angels, 
ajjostles,  saints,  martjTS,  male  and  female  sovereigns,  and 
patriarchs.  Many  highly  venerated  relics  are  preserved  here, 
but  the  most  prized  of  all  is  an  image  of  the  Virgin  of  Vladi- 
mir, painted,  say  the  Russians,  by  the  Ecanyclist  St.  Luke, 
which  not  to  believe  would  expose  the  sceptic  to  something 
more  than  scorn.  A  solitaire  which  belonged  to  the  ward- 
robe of  the  lady  of  Vladimir  is  estimated  to  be  worth  eighty 
thousand  roubles,  and  her  sluine  at  more  than  two  hinidred 
thousand.  Near  the  southern  door  stands  the  ancient  throne 
of  the  Tzars,  and  it  is  here  where  the  pompous  ceremony  of 
crowaiing  and  anointing  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  takes  place. 
Tihe'Jkonastas  ascending  to  the  vaults  is  resplendent  with 
gold,  Vermillion,  &c. 

The  clergy  have  a  fine  time  of  it  at  Moscow,  for  j'our  true 
Russian  is  as  superstitious  as  the  Hindu.  Some  ecclesiastical 
ceremony  or  procession  is  always  going  on  from  morning 
until  night.  If  horses  are  restive  they  are  invariably  brought 
to  the  Priests,  who  sprinkle  holy  water  over  them,  and,  maldng 
the  sign  of  the  Cross,  bring  them  to  instant  subjection ;  but 
the  hay  with  which  the  horses  are  to  be  fed,  must  be  blessed 
and  sprinkled  in  the  like  manner,  or  the  restiveness  would  be 
sure  to  return  with  ten-fold  violence.  Apples,  &c.  must  also 
receive  a  benediction,  first  paying  the  priest  his  fee,  which  is 
usually  taken  in  kind. 

One  custom  with  respect  to  infant  children  is  particu- 
larly ridiculous.  "  In  the  little  church  of  Saint  John 
the  Forerunner,"  says^Mr.  Ritchie,  "  situate  at  the  western 
angle  of  the  Kremlin,  a  curious  superstition  is  permitted. 
Tliere  is  a  stone  underneath  the  shrine  of  Saint  Ouar, 
in  wliich  children  are  laid  down  who  have  some  mortal 
disease. 
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'•■  If  it  is  the  will  of  God  to  spare  their  lives,  they  recover;  if 
not,  they  die  iiistant.incously.  Above  the  stone  is  hung  a. 
bunch  of  small  crosses,  such  as  are  tied  about  the  necks  of 
children  at  their  baptism.  These  I  was  told  were  gifts  to  the 
shrine  from  those  who  had  thus  miraculously  escaped  from  the 
jaws  of  death,  and  I  found,  on  counting  them,  that  there 
were  between  thirty  and  forty. 

"  I  was  not  satisfied,  however,  with  the  story ;  I  was  loathe  to 
write  down  so  grave  an  accusation  against  the  Russian 
church  at  second-hand,  and  I  determined  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony myself.  An  opportunity  was  not  long  of  occurring. 
On  going  there  one  morning,  I  saw  no  fewer  than  six  women 
with  children  at  their  breasts,  waiting  for  the  priest.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  holy  man,  each  woman  went  in  turn,  heard  a 
short  prayer,  kissed  the  crucifix  which  he  held  out  to  her,  and 
held  it  to  the  wan  lips  of  the  infant.  The  priest's  part  was 
then  over.  He  ste2)ped  aside  to  wait  for  another  customer, 
while  the  mother,  laying  down  her  charge  upon  the  mystic 
stone,  prostrated  herself  before  the  shrine.  Her  devotions 
over — and  they  did  not  occupy  more  than  a  minute — she  took 
up  the  babe  again  and  retired.  The  church,  therefore,  I  can 
say,  takes  no  active  part  in  this  most  paltry  superstition;  it 
merely  permits  and  encourages  it. 

"  The  name  of  the  saint  means  heavtj,  and  this  is  satisfactory 
enough  reason  for  their  having  furnished  him  with  a  large 
stone  ;  St.  Ouar  suffered  martrydom  in  Egypt  in  the  year  296  ; 
one  of  his  old  teeth,  however,  cures  the  tooth  ache,  but  for 
what  reason  is  not  so  plain." 

In  the  Convent  of  Befania,  Archbishop  Plato  had  two  coflins, 
one  kept  for  himself,  the  other  being  that  of  the  founder  ;  the 
latter  was  of  oak,  and  was  almost  bit  in  peices  as  a  specific  for 
the  tooth-ache  !  "  As  they  do  it,"  said  the  good  Archbishop, 
"  de  bon  coeur ;  I  would  not  undeceive  them." 

In  the  Kitai-Gorod  quarter  is  the  Pohrotskoi  Cathedral, 
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which  was  built  in  1554,  and  was  originally  so  constructed 
as  to  have  nine  separate  churches  or  chapels,  to  which  eleven 
more  have  been  since  added,  so  that  there  are  now  twenty-one 
jjlaces  of  worship  joined  together,  in  which  divine  service  may 
be  performed  at  the  same  time.  Here  is  a  splendid  monu- 
ment, erected  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  honour  of 
Minin  and  Pogarskii,  who  delivered  the  country  from  usurpers 
and  foreign  invaders  ia  the  17tli  century  ;  and  placed  on  the 
throne  Michael  Romanof,  the  first  sovereign  of  the  reigning 
family.  This  monument  consists  of  the  colossal  bronze  statues 
of  the  two  heroes,  fourteen  feet  high,  on  a  pedestal  of  a  single 
block  of  red  granite,  adorned  with  bas-reliefs.  It  was  design- 
ed by  M.  Martos,  an  eminent  Russian  artist. 

The  C'onve/it  of  31hacles  contains  two  churches,  one  dedicated 
to  Saint  Michael,  and  the  other  to  Saint  Alexis ;  both  are 
of  pleasing  architecture  :  one  of  these  chiu'ches  is  remarkable 
for  a  picture  of  the  Holy  Trinity  on  the  outside  wall,  the  front 
view  of  which  represents  a  Dove,  as  symbolical  of  the  t/i/'rd 
person ;  from  the  right  you  see  a  portrait  of  the  Father, 
and  from  the  left  tliat  of  the    Son. 

In  most  of  these  churches  are  preserved  the  skulls  and  bones 
of  various  sainls,  all  of  which  are  held  in  high  veneration. 
A  superstitious  people,  like  the  Russians,  attach  the  utmost 
importance  to  those  relics,  and  many  are  the  kisses  bestowed 
upon  these  black  and  mouldering  bones,by  the  so-called  devout ; 
even  infant  children  are  made  to  ijerform  such  disgusting 
mummery. 

The  processions  of  the  Clergy  (and  they  are  numerous)  are 
splendid  in  the  extreme ;  they  are  composed  of  from  three  to 
four  hundred  priests,  all  attired  in  rich  dresses,  embroidered 
with  gold,  bearing  innumerable  flags,  banners,  immense  wax 
tajjers,  and  singing,  with  more  energy  than  music,  various 
hymns.  These  displays  of  the  pomp  of  the  Greco-Russian 
('hurch  are  very  frei|uent  and  very  imposing. 
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"  In  a  city  of  temples  like  tliis,"  says  the  intelligent 
author  just  quoted,  "the  monks  and  priests, it  may  hesuj)])oscd, 
form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  population,  but  in  addition  to 
them  there  are  here  numerous  nuns.  These  are  not  shut  up  in 
their  convents  as  in  Catholic  countries,  but  dressed  in  black 
from  top  to  toe,  ^^  ith  high  conical  caps  and  unveiled  faces  ; 
they  form  rather  an  interesting  part  of  the  street  picturesque." 

We  have  in  former  pages  described  the  religious  ceremonies 
observed  at  Russian  funerals  ;  in  ]Moscow  they  are  invariably 
preceded,  at  a  great  distance  and  at  long  intervals,  by  men 
in  black,  ^^ith  broad  brimmed  hats  slouching  upon  their 
shoulders,  who  light  the  vray  of  the  cortege  with  torches,  even 
in  noon  day  !  The  hearse  is  an  open  car,  covered  by  a  dais, 
showing  the  lofty  coffin  and  its  pall.  The  mourners  are  not  par- 
ticular either  as  to  the  order  or  the  manner  of  their  following ; 
all  sorts  of  carriages  are  used,  and  not  unfi-equently  several 
hundred  droskis  are  to  be  seen. 

Charitable  Institutions,  Hospitals,  &c. — If  the  reader 
wUl  take  the  trouble  to  refer  back  to  page  123,  he  will  find 
the  St.  Petersburgh  branch  of  the  3Iaison  des  Enfans  trouves 
fully  described.  Our  present  task  is  to  notice  the  parent 
establishment  of  this  extraordinary  institution.  This  Foundling 
Hospital  is  an  immense  quadrangle,  four  stories  high,  besides  the 
basement — in  appearance  a  town,  but  in  reality  only  one  build- 
ing, wluch  always  contains  six  thousand  inhabitants !  It  is  situ- 
ate on  the  north  elevated  bank  of  the  Moskwa,  and  on  the 
Avest  side  of  the  Yausa  :  it  a  very  plain  and  indeed  inelegant 
building.  It  is  to  be  regreted,  that  no  lists  of  the  mortality 
are  published.  Professor  S  torch  could  procure  none,  and 
Dr.  Lyall  says  that  he  could  only  procure  a  Report,  dated 
January  1819,  fi-om  which  it  appeared  that  the  number  of 
Fouirdlings  out  of  the  hospital  -was  T642,  and  in  the  hospital 
1138,  making  a  total  of  8780;  that  in  the  preceding  year 
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4340  had  been  received,  being  an  a\eiago  of  nearly  twelve  in 
a  day. 

Mr.   Leitch  Ritchie    gives  (1836)   the    following  classified 
table,  from  personal  observation  : 

Males  Females 

Grown-up  Children,  including  those  in  classes     432  445 

Midwifery  Students       ....  48 

Children  at  the  breast  .             .             .             .299  357 

At  Widows' Alms-houses           .             .             .       3t  51 

Under  the  Parents'  care            .             .             .   1G91  1492 

In  the  Infirmary           .             .             .             .1,9  3S 

At  nurse  in  the  villages             .             .              10,7S1  13,579 

Colony  at  SeratofF        .             .             .             .412  4  11 
At  the  Technicological  School                .             .196 

In  sundry  places           ....     106  60 


13,970  16,481 


This  Foundling  Hospital  was  founded  by  the  Empress 
Catharine  II.,  in  1764,  and  opened  on  her  birth-day,  the 
21st  of  April.  The  first  child  was  christened  Catharine,  and 
the  second  Paul.  In  that  year  523  children  were  received  ; 
in  1834  there  were  8312. 

The  infant  is  received  here  without  a  single  question  being 
asked,  and  a  number  hung  round  its  neck,  a  duplicate  of 
which  is  given,  if  desired,  to  the  person  who  brings  it.  That 
person,  probably  the  mother  of  the  child,  is  permitted  to 
remain  as  nurse  if  she  chooses,  when  she  is  fed  and  clothed 
at  the  expcnce  of  the  institution,  and  receives  fifty  kopeeks 
a-day.  After  a  certain  time  the  woman  carries  away  the 
child  to  her  home,  or,  if  this  is  not  convenient,  a  new  nurse 
is  provided,  who  takes  charge  of  it  for  seven  or  eight  years, 
commencing  at  the  rate  of  five  roubles  a  month.  It  is  then 
brought  back  to  the  hospital,  and  its  education  begun. 


17(>  rfHINDI.lNd     IKiSIMTAl,. 

AVlicii  ii  little  liul  ol'  this  age  dibcoveis  a  natural  iiicaiiacily 
for  learning,  ho  is  sent  to  what  arc  called  the  Colonies  of  the 
Crown.  He  does  not,  howcxcr,  Ix'coine  exactly  a  crown 
peasant ;  for  he  cannot  he  drawn  as  a  recruit.  At  the  projjcr 
period  he  is  married  to  any  girl  he  may  fancy,  belonging  to 
the  establishment,  and  destined  for  the  same  way  of  life. 
Every  thing  requisite  for  the  marriage  is  provided — a  cottage, 
ready-furnished,  to  receive  them,  a  horse,  a  cow,  a  few  sheep, 
&c.  They  pay  no  imposts,  not  even  the  capitation  tax,  for 
the  tirst  thi'ce  years,  but  after  that  they  pay  as  Government 
peasants.  The  colony  is  provided  with  a  school,  a  doctor,  and 
a  Church ;  and  thus  these  children  of  shame  or  misery  sit 
down  in  comfort  for  life,  with  every  thing  around  tliem 
necessary  for  the  soul  or  body. 

The  children  who  exhibit  a  turn  for  handicraft  trades  are 
sent  to  a  branch  of  the  institution,  called  the  Technicological 
School.  Here  I  saw  them,  says  JMr.  Eitchic,  at  work,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  tasks  or  ages  ;  the  younger  children 
busily  emplojcd  at  toy-making,  and  the  others  at  cabinet 
work,  carpentry,  smith  work,  &c.  At  the  dinner  hour  they 
washed  and  dressed ;  and,  marching  into  the  room  in  file,  sat 
down  to  a  comfortable  meal,  at  which  they  used  silver  plate. 

Those  boys  or  girls  who  exhibit  a  capacity  to  learn  arc  put 
into  regular  classes  in  the  house.  The  boys  are  taught 
Russian,  Latin,  German,  French,  History,  Geography, 
Natural  Philosoj)hy,  and  Mathematics.  Some  are  then  sent 
to  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  where  they  take  degi-ecs,  others 
to  the  University,  and  others  are  entered  in  the  body  of 
licensed  teachers.  The  girls,  in  addition  to  most  of  the  above 
branches,  learn  music  and  dancing ;  and  they  are  then  placed 
out  as  governesses.  Even  when  they  lose  their  situations  they 
still  remain  under  the  care  of  this  extraordinary  institution, 
and  when  insulted  or  oppressed  they  apply  direct  to  the 
governor  of  Moscow,  who  acts  as  their  guardian 
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But  the  house  extends  its  charity  still  further  :  it  provides 
for  the  child  even  before  its  birth,  by  receiving  the  mother 
during  her  confinement.  There  are  two  wards  of  this  kind, 
one  for  the  indigent  man-ied  women,  who  come  openly,  and 
one  for  females  who  wish  to  wrap  this  epoch  of  their  lives  in 
mystery.  In  the  latter  case  no  question  is  asked  ;  the  patient 
may  even  conceal  her  face  with  a  mask  if  she  chooses. 

The  question  of  morality  connected  with  the  subject  has  been 
frequently  discussed.  The  advocates  of  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital say,  that  even  admitting  its  existence  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  enfans  trouves,  still  the  lives  of  an  immense 
number  must  be  saved  by  it.  This  becomes  properly  a  ques- 
tion of  statistics,  and  it  is  difficult  to  answer  in  a  country 
like  Russia.  I  do  not  tliink,  however,  tliat  the  number  of 
infanticides  is  greater,  to  any  considerable  degree,  in  the 
provinces  where  no  Foundli)ig  Hospital  exists.  Shame  has 
rarely  this  effect  in  Russia.  The  dreadful  mortality  among 
the  young  children  of  the  peasantry  still  goes  on,  and  it 
proceeds  principally  from  neglect. 

"  God  ^^ill  take  care  of  my  child,"  says  the  mujik's  -wafe, 
"  if  it  is  his  will  that  it  should  Hve;"  and  laying  it  do\\Ti  in 
its  cradle,  to  be  swung  by  the  angels,  she  goes  out  to  her 
labour  in  the  fields.  This  is  the  true  reason  why  the  Russian 
peasantry  are  so  strong  and  healthy ;  for,  in  reahty,  only 
those  gifted  by  nature  with  an  iron  constitution,  survive  the 
tender  years  of  infancy.  Among  persons  of  tliis  class  three 
children  are  considered  a  large  family,  while  double  and 
sometimes  treble  the  number  grace  the  board  of  the  nobility. 
But  if  the  peasant  woman  is  careless  of  her  ofispring,  slie  is 
in  like  manner  careless  of  herself,  and  both  are  alike  fatal  to 
the  child  The  next  day  after  the  infant  is  born,  she  resumes 
her  work  in  the  fields  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  is 
thus  often  rendered  incapable  of  acting  the  part  of  a  nurse. 
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In  Ihe  secret  maternity  ward  there  are  two  thousand  cases 
every  year,  while  in  the  public  one  there  are  only  fifty. 

There  is,  also,  connected  with  the  Foundling  Hospital  a 
hospice  for  the  widows  of  civil  or  military  officers.  They 
retain  their  children  till  the  age  of  eight  years  for  the  hoys, 
and  eleven  for  the  girls,  when  they  are  put,  at  the  expence 
of  the  institution,  into  the  proper  seminaries  of  education. 
Some  of  these  widows  take  the]  oaths  as  Sisters  of  Charity, 
and  devote  their  lives  to  the  duty  of  rendering  gi-atuitous 
assistance  to  the  sick. 

Besides  the  branches  before  mentioned,  there  is  the  Alex- 
andrian Oiphan  Institution,  which  derives  its  funds  from  the 
Foundling  Hospital.  It  was  founded  in  1831,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Empress,  for  the  orphans  of  individuals  who 
had  died  of  cholera. 

It  is  now,  however,  thrown  open,  and  receives  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  boys  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  girls,  the 
orjjhans  of  civ-il  and  mihtary  officers.  The  boys  who  are 
educated  here  will  go  to  the  University,  attended  by  a  tutor; 
and  the  girls,  after  receiving  the  education  of  accompHshed 
w  omen,  ^^•ill  themselves  become  governesses  in  distinguished 
families,  instead  of  the  English,  French,  and  German  at 
present  employed. 

The  Kitai-Gorod  quarter  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  of 
Moscow,  and  here  it  is  that  the  bazaars,  the  magazines,  and 
richest  shops  are  situate.  The  bazaar  which  gives  the  name 
to  this  part  of  the  city,  is  a  most  immense  estabhshment : 
it  is  divided  into  twenty-five  galleries,  almost  aU  of  which 
are  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  some  particular  kind  of  mer- 
chandize ;  the  number  of  shops  is  said  to  exceed  five  thousand. 
Without  as  well  as  within  tliis  enormous  mart  are  to  be  seen 
at  all  hoiu's  of  the  day,  crowds  of  barterers  from  all  nations 
luider  the  sun, — the  gaudy  costumes  of  the  East  mingled  ■^^'ith 
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the  more  convenient,  cleanly,  but  less  picturesque  habiliments 
of  the  European — embracing  almost  every  grade  of  civilization^ 
from  the  savage  hunters  and  barbarous  nomades  to  men  far 
advanced  in  civilization  and  knowledge,  and  in  the  refinement 
of  taste.  The  sort  of  "  rag-fair"  on  the  outside  is  a  very 
curious  scene — every  thing  approaching  to  an  article  which 
can  be  called  new,  is  studiously  excluded — it  is  the  very 
region  of  "  seediness",  old  clothes,  old  hats,  old  weapons  of 
war  or  agriculture  ;  in  fact,  every  thing  old  is  here  exhibited 
for  sale,  and  the  noise  and  various  languages  of  the  buyers 
and  sellers  make  it  a  modern  Babel. 

The  higher  class  of  the  Russian  merchants  diifer  very  little 
in  their  costumes  and  habits  of  life  from  the  nobles  j  but  the 
lower  gi-ade  of  them  still  adhere  to  theu-  national  peculiarities  ; 
they  are  always  dressed  in  the  caftan,  and  delight  in  the  well 
combed  flowing  beard.  It  is  said,  that  such  is  their  desire  to 
have  a  large  house,  that  they  frequently  purchase  the  mansion 
of  a  nobleman,  but  inhabit  only  a  very  small  and  the  worst 
pa»t  of  it,  retaining  the  rest  for  show  and  to  receive  company 
in.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  describe  the  customs  of  a 
real  Russian  merclhant,  an  introduction  to  whose  family 
circle  by  a  foreigner  is  as  difficult  as  the  entrance  into  a 
Turkish  harem. 

Except  the  higher  class,  who  copy  the  nobility  in  every 
thing,  save  only  the  riuming  into  debt,  the  merchants  of 
Moscow  retain  much  of  the  primitive  habits  and  distinctive 
nationality  of  the  true  Russian  ;  they  always  wear  the  caftan, 
and  would  sooner  part  with  their  blood  than  their  beards  ;  the 
latter  being  as  long  and  not  so  dirty  as  the  never-to-be-for- 
gotten pioneers  of  the  French  army.  Their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters are  easily  iliscovered  in  the  streets  by  the  over-loaded  finery 
Avith  which  they  are  dressed ;  silks  and  rich  furs  and  a  profusion 
of  gold  and  pearl  ornaments  are  always  worn.  The  gown  is 
usually  of  ciimson  silk,  and  a  small  kerchief  adorns  the  head 
in  the  fashion  of  the  Spanish  belles,  but  not  so  coquettishly 
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nor  so  elegantly  displayed  ;  in  sucli  dresses  and  disfigured  by 
the  horrid  practice  of  painting  or  rather  plastering  the  face, 
yon  may  constantly  behold  the  merchant's  wife  waddling  with 
solemn  gva\-ity  in  the  public  promenades.  Here,  as  in  "the 
residence,"  to  be  a  beauty,  a  woman  must  be  literally — a 
great  object  of  attraction ;  love  and  lustiness  must  always 
companion ;  fair  and  fat  are  the  beau  ideal  of  a  Rus- 
sian beauty.  Some  remnant  of  the  Eastern  state  of  subjection 
in  which  ladies  are  kept  is  still  preserved  in  Moscow.  They 
rarely  leave  home,  but  to  go  to  church  or  the  formal  promenade 
for  display.  The  rule  is  more  arbitrary  in  regard  to  the  spin- 
ters.  The  do  not  go  to  church  at  all  imtil  after  marriage. 
A  stranger  observing  that  his  host's  wife  and  daughter-in-law 
Avere  almost  daily  attendants  at  divine  service,  while  two 
other  daughters  always  remained  at  home,  and  asking  the 
cause — the  reply  would  be  truly  Russian,  "  I  know  not,  it  is 
the  custom  ;  it  is  not  considered  good  to  act  otherwise  !" 

The  matrons  are  reported  to  be  immoderate  tea  drinkers ; 
forty  or  fifty  cups  per  diem  being  a  regular  allowances 

The  merchant  after  striving  with  all  his  might  to  outwit  his 
neighbour  in  driving  some  hard  bargain,  lounges  into  Ins 
favorite  cafe  opposite  the  Exchange,  which  tavern,  by  the  way, 
is  deserving  of  a  Uttle  notice.  The  waiters,  are  dressed 
wholly  in  white,  and  very  delicately  when  a  cigar  or  pipe  is 
called  for  (the  latter  of  which  consists  of  a  long  thin  branch 
of  a  cherry  tree  with  a  small  earthern  bowl,)  invariably  light 
the  pipe  and  thrust  it  into  then-  own  not  over-clean  mouths, 
take  sundry  whiffs,  and  then  hand  it  to  their  customers ;  and 
this  is  considered  as  a  matter  of  course,  Avithout  exciting 
sui-prise  or  producing  even  remonstrance  ! 

At  home  the  merchants'  hospitality  is  boundless,  provided 
you  play  high,  and  they  are  lucky.  Tliere  the  ladies  take  the 
precedence  in  every  thing,  and  give  the  signal  even  for  the 
drinking.     The   host  and  his  lady  always  wait  upon  their 
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guests,  and  never  take  seat  with  them  at  table.  Upon  the 
utterance  of  the  words  "  this  wine  wants  sweetening,"  the 
master  of  the  feast  kisses  his  lady  right  lustily :  one  of  the 
guests,  not  to  be  outdone  is  such  courtesy,  presently  after- 
wards exclaims,  "  the  mne  is  not  yet  sweet  enough,"  and 
again  the  loving  contest  is  renewed  by  the  host  and  his  fair 
partner.  The  hostess  now  gives  the  pas  de  charge  to  the 
glass,  and  the  drinking  begins  right  earnestly  ;  nor  can  any 
gentleman  presume  to  leave  oiF  until  the  lady  of  the  house 
gives  the  signal  to  proceed  to  the]  drawing-room.  Before  the 
company  depart,  a  multitude  of  bows,  kisses,  and  benedictions 
take  place,  and  the  leave-taking,  like  the  first  salutation, 
consists  in  the  company  kneeling  and  kissing  the  hand  of  the 
hostess,  while  she  imprints  a  kiss  upon  the  forehead  of  her 
guest  when  he  is  in  the  act  of  raising  his  head.  Amid  all 
this  seeming  kindness  and  sincerity,  an  evident  ostentation  is 
apparent ;  all  is  show  and  glitter — hii'ed  plate,  hired  servants, 
hired  furniture  ;  and  the  morrow  of  a  night's  revel  sees  bar- 
renness and  empty  chambers,  and  the  beginning  of  starvation, 
for  a  coming,  and  perhaps  distant,  feast. 

Habits  and  Amusements  of  the  Nobility. — So  strong  is 
the  passion  for  entertaining  company  among  the  Russian 
nobles,  says  an  acute  observer,  that  were  it  possible  to  find 
the  means  of  supporting  it,  and  to  obtain  a  succession  of 
guests,  every  day  would  be  passed  as  they  spend  Sunday,  and 
the  manner  in  wliich  that  hallowed  day  is  passed  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  following  very  accurate  sketch.  The  noble 
sends  the  most  pressing  invitations  to  all  ranks  of  the  nobility, 
military  officers,  and  those  hungry  gentlemen  who  are  attach- 
ed to  the  tribunals  of  the  tlistrict :  of  these  latter  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  large  party.  The  Smiday  begins  with  dressing, 
drinking  tea  and  coffee,  and  in  conversation  with  some  of  the 
inmates  of  the  house.  The  guests  begin  to  assemble,  and  as 
many  as  have  arrived  by  eleven  o'clock  generally  accompany 
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the  host  to  chuich ;  but  if  the  sacred  edifice  be  only  a  few 
paces  from  the  mansiou,  carriages  must  always  be  used  ;  if  in 
the  country,  though  it  may  be  in  the  finest  weather,  a  large 
lineika  (a  kind  of  long  half-open  double-seated  carriage,  in 
which  a  dozen  or  more  persons  can  sit)  with  four  horses  and 
a  couple  of  lackeys,  besides  caniagcs  and  droshkis,  are  always 
in  attendance,  and  are  generally  used  to  convey  and  bring  back 
those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  from  the  place 
of  worsliip.  The  church  ser\ace  continues  till  about  twelve 
o'clock.  After  sen-ice  the  Dejeuner,  consisting  of  bread, 
butter,  salt  herrings,  j)ickled  fish,  radishes,  caviar,  &c.  &c., 
with  a  glass  of  sweet  vodtki,  occupies  the  next  half-hoiu-.  The 
party  now  get  into  groups  for  conversation,  for  walking,  for 
cards,  and  other  amusements.  Dinner  is  sei-ved  up  at  three 
o'clock,  and  generally  consists  of  a  number  of  excellent  dishes, 
prepared  in  the  French  style,  besides  some  pecidiar  national 
dishes.  A  few  glasses  of  vnnc,  and  often  of  excellent  wine, 
of  diiFereut  kinds,  are  offered  to  each  guest.  The  party  now 
retire  from  table,  and  coflFee  is  handed  round.  Again  the 
company  are  in  a  gi-eat  degi-ee  left  to  their  own  wiU.  Some 
immediately  re-commence  cards,  some  go  to  walk  and  others 
to  lide,  and  the  remainder  to  take  a  siesta  ;  and  in  summer 
it  is  by  no  means  rare  for  the  whole  party  to  retire  to  the 
arms  of  Morpheus.  Between  six  and  seven  o'clock  a  general 
muster  again  takes  place,  and  tea  is  drimk  either  in  the  house, 
or,  when  the  weather  permits,  in  the  garden.  Those  who 
remain  now  adjourn  to  the  ball-room,  and  there,  while  engaged 
in  then-  favourite  amusement,  are  supplied  with  grog,  &c.  At 
eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  the  day  concludes  with  a  good  sujiper, 
and  at  an  early  hour  the  guests  either  return  home,  or  retire 
to  theii-  apartments  for  repose.  At  their  departure  all  are 
heartily  thanked  for  their  company,  and  receive  the  benedic- 
tion of  their  host. 

Such  is  a  pretty  general  picture  of  the  manner  in  wliich  the 
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sacred  day  is  spent  by  the  nobles.  Those  who  are  rich  become 
hosts,  and  those  who  are  poor  form  guests.  Few  of  them  get 
intoxicated  M-ith  M'ine  or  spirits,  but  all  with  amusement  and 
folly.  They  thus  thoughtlessly  and  extravagantly  spend  their 
money  and  get  into  debt.  But  still  they  go  on  from  year  to 
year  as  long  as  they  can  force  the  wheels  of  fortune  to  revolve, 
and  generally,  Avhen  they  die,  their  affairs  are  in  a  state  of 
confusion,  and  their  estates  entailed. 

Doctor  Lyall  tells  some  amusing  stories  of  the  dependence 
of  the  Russian  nobility  upon  their  stewards ;  a  dependence 
almost  amounting  to  a  state  of  slavery.  Our  author  expresses 
his  opinion  of  them,  thus,  "  the  stewards  of  the  Russian 
nobility,  for  the  most  part,  are  a  set  of  men — unworthy  the 
name  of  men — of  villains  and  robbers,  in  no  degree  behind 
the  merchants  in  their  proneness  to  deceit,  while  they  are 
equally  destitute  of  xdrtue,  equally  void  of  shame,  equally 
given  to  corruption,  and  equally  depraved  in  morals  (hard 
words.  Monsieur  le  Docteur).  They  seldom  fail  to  enrich 
themselves,  and  it  often  happens  that  while  theu'  lords  and 
masters  come  to  poverty  and  starvation,  they  are  enjoying 
themselves  in  revelry,  the  song,  and  the  dance.  To  procure  a 
good,  and  honest,  and  clever  steward  in  Russia  is  a  matter  of 
infinite  difficulty  ;  hence  an  adage,  "  Buy  not  a  tillage,  but 
buy  a  steward  for  yourself."  As  things  are  at  present,  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  stewards  upon  noblemen's  estates  are 
their  own  slaves,  and  are  generally  very  corrupt  in  their 
morals.  Some  of  the  richer  nobles  have  free  stewards,  and 
most  of  them  are  gi-eat  villains ;  a  few,  however,  are  reputed 
for  their  honesty  and  good  conduct. 

The  Russian  nobility  arc  not  ignorant  of  the  infamous  and 
extensive  injustice  they  suffer  at  the  hands  of  their  stewards. 
Many  instances  have  occurred  in  which  relations  or  friends  of 
a  nobleman  have  pointed  out  numerous  palpable  instances  in 
which  he  had  been  gr-ossly  cheated.     But  the  general  answer 
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is,  "  I  <ain  well  aware  that  my  steward  deceives  me  and  cheats 
me,  ill  kind  and  in  money,  and  is  becoming  rich  by  his 
nefarious  conduct,  but  what  can  I  do  ?  For  the  same  reasons 
I  have  repeatedly  changed  my  stewards,  and  found  every  one 
as  bad  or  worse  than  another,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  the 
present  is  more  moderate  in  his  impositions  than  his  prede- 
cessors. I  may  discharge  him  to-day,  and  have  a  worse 
to-morrow,  and,  besides,  suffer  all  the  disadvantages  which 
every  such  change  necessarily  incurs."  An  anecdote  or  two 
may  tend  to  illustrate  these  statements.  When  the  late 
Count  Platof  was  informed  by  his  relations  that  his  stewards 
received  greater  revenues  than  himself,  and  openly  acquired 
considerable  property,  he  answered  them  with  sang  froid,  in  a 
Russian  proverb,  "Every  line  tree  is  not  a  line.'"  You  think 
I  do  not  see  ;  I  see  all ;  and  by  whom,  if  not  by  us,  can  they 
enrich  themselves  ?  I  am  content ;  let  them  alone,  and  they 
shall  be  content,  and  shall  become  rich  for  their  pains, 
provided  my  peasants,  my  goluhtchiks  (my  doves)  are  happy 
and  tranquil." 

Again — it  is  related  of  a  nobleman,  who  had  the  fascinating 
art  of  inducing  persons,  wherever  he  resided,  to  give  him 
credit,  even  when  he  was  well  known  to  be  a  bad  payer,  at 
length  lost  his  character,  both  in  the  capitals  and  even  in 
some  small  towns,  except  among  strangers.  In  a  district  town 
he  was  in  debt  to  all  the  principal  merchants,  not  one  of 
whom  would  send  their  wares  to  "  his  Excellency"  upon  credit. 

But,  strange  to  tell,  they  would  all  give  credit  to  a  consider- 
able amount  to  his  steward,  who  was  his  slave.  It  has  more 
than  once  happened,  that  tea  and  sugar  which  has  been 
refused  to  the  master  has  been  sent  immediately  to  his  estate 
when  the  steward  had  put  his  signatme  to  a  bit  of  paper  by 
Avhich  he  had  bound  himself  personally  to  make  good  their 
payment.  Other  instances  are  told  of  masters  flogging  their 
stewards  for  gross  dishonesty,  and  even  threatening  to  give 
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them  away  for  soldiers,  but  tliey  have  been  afraid  to  discharge 
them  from  their  officers. 

The  Ilussi.vx  Army,  its  Officers,  Coxscriptiox,  &c. — 
The  annual  pay  of  the  Colonels  and  other  officers  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  amounts  to  a  mere  trifle  ;  yet  most  of  them,  whe- 
ther they  have  private  fortunes  or  not,  support  a  high  rank  in 
society,  and  drive  their  carriages.  The  fact  is,  that  eacli 
regiment  has  an  annual  allowance  made  for  its  support  and  its 
wear  and  tear,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression.  When  contracts 
are  made  by  the  Colonel  or  the  officers,  they  receive  indirect 
profits ;  when  they  are  made  by  the  Government,  or  by  the 
Commander-in-chief,  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  first,  second, 
or  third  army,  they  have  still  opportunities  for  gain,  and,  if 
they  choose  to  give  false  reports  as  to  tht^  quantity  and  quality 
of  articles,  which  is  often  the  case,  they  acquire  handsome 
sums.  Cavaky  regiments  are  particularly  sought  after  by 
officers,  because  not  only  contracts  for  the  men  but  extensive 
contracts  for  the  horses  are  made,  and  of  course  their  profits 
are  greater.  The  Colonel  generally  has  the  choice  of  taking 
the  allowance  for  his  regiment  in  money  or  in  kind.  Now, 
when  he  happens  to  be  stationed  in  one  of  the  southern  govern- 
ments of  Russia,  where  corn  and  hay  are  abundant,  he  takes 
his  allowance  in  money,  makes  liis  cheapest  contracts  for 
necessary  supplies,  and  puts  the  surplus  into  his  pocket.  Eut 
again,  when  he  is  cantoned  in  a  government  in  which  corn  and 
hay  are  dear,  he  takes  them  both  in  kind,  and  thus  prevents 
loss.  With  these  advantages  a  Colonel  sometimes  enriches 
himself,  and  generally  secures  at  least  a  handsome  competency. 
It  does,  however,  happen  now  and  then,  that  an  elevation  to 
this  rank  proves  a  man's  ruin,  because  a  Colonel,  on  receiving 
a  regiment  from  his  predecessor,  is  obliged  to  take  its  stock, 
horses  and  accoutrements,  at  a  fixed  price.  If  they  fall  below 
the  value,  so  much  the  worse  for  him,  because  good  horses  and 
good  trappings,  &c.  must  be  procured  by  the  time  his   regi- 

n  B 
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ment  is  examined,  or  it  may  be  taken  from  liiin.  If  he  be 
rich,  he  can  afford  to  do  this,  but  some  who  were  poor  have 
shot  themselves,  in  despair  of  the  ruin  -which  apfjeared 
inevitable. 

AVlien  rumours  of  an  immediate  war  between  Turkey  and 
Russia  spread  on  every  side,  and  \\  hen  the  probability  of  such 
an  event  was  gi-eatly  strengthened,  by  orders  for  different  regi- 
ments of  infantry  to  be  ready  to  march  in  six  days,  and  for 
cavah-y  and  artillery  regiments  to  complete  their  number  of 
horses  within  two  weeks,  an  officer,  v.'ho  was  stationed  in  a 
provincial  town  was  thro^vn  into  a  dreadful  panic.  "  One 
evening  I  found  him  in  his  garden,"  says  Dr.  Lyall,  "  standing 
immovable  as  a  statue,'and  with  a  look  of  despair.  At  length  he 
returned  my  salutation,  and  then  said  he  was  ready  to  cut  his 
throat.  Ten  days  before  tliis  he  had  received  orders  to  com- 
plete a  number  of  horses  by  a  given  short  time — no  easy  task, 
as  the  sum  allowed  by  government  was  totally  inadequate 
to  procure  such  animals  as  were  really  requisite.  Soldiers, 
however,  were  sent  every  where  into  the  comitry,  and  nearly  the 
whole  number  of  horses  were  bought  at  an  extravagant  price, 
every  one  of  them  having  cost  fifty,  sixty,  or  eighty  roubles 
more  than  the  crown  allowance.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  con- 
clude the  bargain  for  other  six  horses  still  wanting,  a  commu- 
nication reached  him,  in  which  he  was  told  not  to  purchase  any. 
He  has  now  all  the  h(;rses  to  dispose  of,  which  he  assured  me 
would  cause  a  great  loss  to  himself,  and  not  to  the  crown. 
This  was  the  cause  of  his  melancholy. 

"  I  encouraged  him,  and  laughingly  said,  '  My  good  friend, 
what  you  lose  to-day  you  may  gain  to-morrow  ;  you  know  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  that  can  be  done  in  the  Russian 
army  :'  with  a  smile,  he  signified  assent;  then  thinking  for  a 
minute,  he  exclaimed  '  you  are  right,  I  shall  tliink  no  more  of 
the  business.'  " 

The  arbitrary  conduct  and  insolence  of  the  Russian  officers  to 
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the  peasantry,  &c.  has  been  before  alluded  to ;  an  instance  of 
this  proverbial  ruffianism  is  related  by  a  modem  traveller. 
"  "We  here  -witnessed  a  very  amusing  occurrence  between  the 
ferryman,  an  imder-officer,  and  some  soldiers,  who  had  arrived 
before  us  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper.  We  were  desirous  of 
crossing  immediately,  and  the  boatman  would  readUy  have  com- 
plied ^ith  our  wish,  but  the  under-officer  pleaded  his  right 
of  precedence  with  a  high  tone,  which  is  characteristic  of  all 
ranks  of  the  Russian  army;  and  neither  entreaties  nor  contempt 
affected  liim.  He  '  served  his  Imperial  Majesty — the  horses 
Avere  the  Emperor's,'  and,  brandishing  his  cane  in  the  face  of 
the  boatman,  he  gave  liis  commands,  and  forced  compliance." 

It  is  by  no  means  inicommon  for  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
aristoci-acy  (sub-officers)  to  take  possession  of  the  rooms  of  the 
peasantry  or  tradesmen  in  the  pro^Tnces,  dine,  diink  coffee  and 
tea,  and  call  for  wine  at  pleasure,  and,  instead  of  paying  the 
bill,  give  any  trifling  sum  they  please,  and  depart ;  nor  dare 
the  injured  party  complain.  Many  of  the  superior  officers 
would  be  ashamed  of  such  swindling,  but  the  subalterns  take 
no  heed  of  "  trifles  like  these." 

Ujion  no  subject  connected  with  Russia  have  authors  differed 
so  much  as  the  means  adopted  by  the  government  to  recruit  the 
army ;  according  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  "  no  sooner  is  the  head 
of  the  reluctant  conscript  shaved,  according  to  military  habit, 
no  sooner  is  he  recognized  as  a  defender  of  his  country,  than 
the  plaints  and  lamentations  cease,  and  all  his  relations  and 
friends  present  articles  of  diess  and  comfort  to  the  no  longer 
reluctant  recruit.  Their  revel,  with  music  and  the  dance, 
takes  place  until  the  moment  arrives  when  he  is  to  abandon 
his  native  home  and  the  adored  tomb  of  his  fathers ;  and,  with 
cheers,  the  eternal  farewell  is  mutually  expressed,  and  the 
exulting  soldier  extends  his  regards  to  his  country,  and  devotes 
his  new^life  to  the  gloi7  and  prosperity  of  his  sovereign  and 
Russia."^.'  - 
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Now  for  Lyall,  ;ind  tlie  reverse  of  this  picture.  "  When  a 
new  levy  of  men  takes  place,  and  when  every  crown  vilhige, 
corporate  body,  or  nobleman,  receives  notice  of  the  quota  of 
recruits  to  be  furnished,  if  the  peasants  know  of  the  business, 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  among  tlicni  but  agitation  and  misery. 
Among  those  to  be  given  away  as  soldiers,  tJiutiyh  at  times 
determined  hy  ballot,  are  sure  to  be  included  all  useless  persons, 
all  indi\'iduals  who  have  given  offence;  in  a  word,  as  the 
Russians  express  it,  all  manvais  sujets.  The  nobles,  ■with 
deep  regi'et,  are  often  necessitated  to  part  with  men  mIio  are 
valuable  to  them  in  a  double  capacity :  first,  having  learned 
some  profession  or  trade,  as  clerks,  musicians,  tailors,  coach- 
men, shoemakers,  &c. ;  these  are  of  gi'eat  consequence  to  them 
upon  their  estates,  as  they  conmiand  part  of  their  labour  for 
nothing,  and  should  they  grant  a  passport  to  enable  them  to 
engage  in  business  for  themselves,  they  receive  (as  before 
stated)  a  large  obrdk,  or  annual  tax  :  and,  secondly,  because 
the  value  of  such  people,  when  sold,  is  double  or  treble  that 
of  a  common  peasant.  The  masters  threaten  to  sell  these 
7nauvais  sujets,  or  to  give  them  away  as  soldiers  if  they  do  not 
make  amends  for  their  bad  conduct,  and,  not  unfi'equent.ly, 
the  menace  is  realized  when  least  expected." 

"And,"  the  doctor  adds,  "  I  have  seen  recruits  upon  teUgas 
and  sledges,  dra\^ii  at  a  solemn  pace,  and  surrounded  by  their 
relations  and  fi-iends,  who  bewailed  their  fate  in  a  most 
lamentable  manner,  while  they,  dejected  and  absorbed  in 
grief,  sat  like  statues,  or  lay  extended  like  corpses :  in  fact,  a 
stranger  would  assuredly  have  imagined  that  he  saw  a  funeral 
procession,  and  heard  the  lamentations  and  wild  shrieks  which 
in  Russia  are  uttered  for  the  dead.  Nor  indeed  would  the 
mistake  be  great,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  peasants,  who 
take  an  everlasting  farewell  of  their  children,  brothers, 
relations,  and  friends,  and  consider  their  entrance  into  the 
army  as  their  moral  death.     They  seldom  indulge  the  hope  of 
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seeing  them  or  of  heaving  fioni  them  again,  especially  in  the 
distant  governments  of  the  empire,  and  hut  too  often  their 
anticipations  prove  correct. 

"  Few  furloughs  are  given  to  Russian  soldiers,  the  distance 
from  their  homes  rendering  visits  impossible,  and  seldom  can 
a  correspondence  be  kept  up  by  those  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  who  must  trust  to  the  precarious  chance  of  sending 
verbal  messages.  The  chances  of  falling  in  battle  or  by 
natural  death,  before  the  expiration  of  twenty-five  years' 
servitude,  present  but  a  gloomy  and  doubtful  perspective  of 
the  soldier's  ever  again  beholding  his  native  home,  and  justify 
the  grief  and  lamentation  of  his  friends."  Both  these 
pictures  are  overcharged — compulsory  service  is  always 
productive  of  individual  misery — the  Russian  conscription  is 
not  a  wit  more  arbitrary,  nor  its  practice  more  cruel,  than 
were  the  pressgangs  of  "  our  own  happy  isle"  in  war-time. 

Police,  &c. — At  Moscow  the  regulations  of  these  "  terriers 
of  the  law"  are  so  strict,  that  they  become  sometimes  even 
ridiculous.  Many  instances  are  ujion  record  of  the  uninten- 
tional witnesses  of  a  crime  being  punished  almost  as  much  as 
the  criminal  himself,  for  daring  to  name  what  they  had  seen 
before  communicating  the  fact  to  the  police  authorities.  If  a 
man  was  to  see  another  attempt  to  hang  himself,  he  would 
certainly  let  the  suicide  take  place,  rather  than  interfere  to 
prevent  it,  and  thus  to  bring  himself  under  the  notice  of  the 
police,  who  consider  it  a  reproach  upon  their  vigilance  not  to 
be  able  to  prevent  all  crimes  from  being  committed ;  should 
an  uuhappy  suicide  ease  his  cares  by  suspending  himself  from 
a  tree,  the  police,  if  they  arrive  even  upon  the  instant  of  the 
commission  of  the  crime,  never  thuik  about  resuscitating  the 
man,  but  immediately  set  to  work  to  cut  down  the  tree,  as 
being  then  considered  unclean. 

BooDSCHNiKS,  orPoleaxe-Men. — Our  readers  will  remem- 
ber, that  in  pages  7  and  119,  we  have  endeavoured  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  utility  of  these  men  in  St.  Petcrsburgh  ;  that 
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utility,  however,  is  increased  ten-fold  at  Moscow,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Russian  empire. 

It  will  be  recollected  also,  that  except  in  "  the  residence,"  the 
houses  in  Russia  arc  almost  universally  built  with  timber ;  fires 
in  consequence  are  very  frequent,  and  must  bring  after  them 
more  destruction  and  loss  than  where  the  houses  are  formed 
of  less  combustible  materials.  The  town  of  Tula  was  in  1834 
nearly  Avholly  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  no 
calamity  produced  greater  desolation  than  this  did,  not  even 
excepting  the  great  conflagration  of  1812,  which,  Byron  says, 

"  stands  alone,  unrivalled  till  the  fire 


To  come,  in  which  all  empires  shall  expire." 

This  "  sublimest  of  volcanoes"  at  Tula  (the  Sheffield  of  Russia) 
being  equalled  only  by  the  great  fire  of  London. 

In  some  of  the  smaller  towns  or  -sdllages,  where  there  are  no 
fije  engines,  or  water  in  canals,  rivers,  &c.  is  not  easy  obtain- 
able, it  is  a  common  practice,  and  indeed  becomes  necessary, 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  flames,  to  pull  do\^Ti  some  of  the 
houses,  which  intervene  between  the  fire  and  the  direction 
which  it  is  likely  to  take  by  the  influence  of  the  wind.  In 
the  towns  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  a  remarkable  regula- 
tion exists  for  the  extinction  of  fires.  On  a  board,  which  is 
hmig  in  public  view  at  each  door,  are  painted  (rudely  'tis 
true,  but  still  too  plain  to  be  mistaken),  the  figures  of  the 
instruments  which  every  housekeeper  is  bound  to  have  in 
readiness,  and  to  attend  with  them,  when  any  such  calamity 
should  occur.  Thus,  for  instance,  at  one  door  is  jjainted  the 
representation  of  a  hatchet;  at  another,  that  of  a  water-barrel ; 
and  at  a  third,  that  of  buckets,  crow-bars,  ladders,  and  every 
other  requisite.  On  the  first  alarm  of  fire,  the  housekeepers 
are  expected  to  attend  at  the  spot  with  their  respective  appara- 
tus, as  denoted  by  the  figures  at  their  doors.  Thus  an  adequate 
supply  of  all  the  articles  which  may  be  wanted  on  such  occa- 
sions is  secured,  and  in  the  absence  of  organized  fire  establish- 
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ments,  perhaps  a  much  better  plan  than  this  could  not  be 
devised. 

In  Mosocw  there  is  a  regular  establishment  for  extinguishing 
fires,  of  which  the  Boodschniks  form  a  part,  and  being  armed 
with  theii-  fonnidable  weapon — the  pole-axe — theii'  utility  is 
great,  in  being  always  ready  to  pull  down  houses,  &c.,  and 
thus  stop  the  spreading  of  the  fire  ;  this  is  one  of  your  Russian 
modes  of  checking  the  "  awful  element ;"  another  method  in  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  empii-e,  is,  by  the  throwing  of  milk 
upon  the  burning  house,  &e.  !  Like  the  natives  of  some  parts 
of  Germany,  the  Russians  entertain  a  superstitious  notion, 
that  nothing  is  so  effectual  as  milk  in  extinguishing  fires 
wliich  have  been  kindled  by  lightning ;  and,  hence,  fires  origi- 
nating from  this  cause  are  far  more  destructive  in  their  con- 
sequences than  others,  for,  by  the  reason  of  the  small  supply 
of  milk,  whole  villages  are  destroyed,  when  a  little  exertion, 
a  plentiful  application  of  water,  and  a  total  absence  of  such 
superstitious  nonsense,  might  have  saved  them. 

In  Moscow,  however,  like  that  formerly  described  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh,  there  is  a  regular  establishment  for  the  extinction 
of  fires,  which,  in  appearance  at  least  if  not  in  efficiency,  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  in  Europe.  The  building  which  forms 
its  head-quarters,  is  a  large  edifice  of  three  stories,  surmounted 
by  an  elevated  watch  tower ;  it  has  two  wings,  and  the  inter- 
nal square  is  surrounded  with  excellent  and  extensive  stables, 
smiths'  sho2)s,  houses  for  the  fire  engines,  waggons,  and  fire 
apparatus,  and  with  dwellings  for  the  pole-axe  men  and  fire- 
men. Everything  is  kept  here  in  the  very  best  order;  the 
houses  are  good,  the  engines  are  excellent,  and  always  in 
readiness  to  be  started  at  a  moment's  warning  in  cases  of 
fire  ;  and  the  horses  usually  harnessed  to  the  engines  are  very 
fine  animals.  In  summer  the  whole  regiment  of  fire-men, 
horses,  and  fire  apparatus  is  turned  out  to  exercise  and  to 
water  the   roads.      The   whole  establishment   is  under    the 
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control  of  tho  polioo,  and  the  fire  engines,  which  arc  nearly 
similar  to  those  of  England,  are  kept  at  all  the  police  stations. 
There  are  a  considerable  number  of  these  fire  engines,  and 
the  firemen  form  a  regiment  which  is  regularly  trained  and 
marshalled.  The  alarm  of  fire  is  conveyed  all  over  Moscow 
by  similar  means  as  at  St.  Petersburgh  (see  page  120)  ;  the 
fire  engines  start  from  every  station  in  the  city,  and  proceed 
to  the  spot  in  a  given  number  of  minutes,  which  is  regulated 
for  every  station  in  proportion  to  the  distance  which  it  happens 
to  be  from  the  fire.  Each  of  the  police  stations  sends  two 
fire  engfnes  ;  a  third  carriage  conveys  the  firemen,  four  others 
are  laden  with  large  tanks  of  water,  and  another  follows 
laden  with  fire  ladders  and  escapes.  The  principal  function- 
aries of  the  city  and  of  the  police  are  bound  to  give  their 
personal  attendance  on  the  least  alarm  of  fire. 

The  Police  of  Russia  owes  its  organization  to  Peter  the  Great, 
in  1718 ;  it  was  much  increased  in  utility  under  Catharine  the 
Second,  and  still  further  altered  and  improved  by  the  late 
Emperor  Alexander. 

As  early  as  1T72,  according  to  Wichelhausen,  Moscow  was 
divided  into  20  Chasti,  or  quarters,  and  these  again  had 
88  subdivisions,  or  kvartah  ;  and  they  remain  in  this  state  at 
the  present  moment. 

The  military  governor  of  Moscow  may  be  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  the  Emperor  when  the  latter  is  absent  from 
the  city,  and  his  jurisdiction  extends  to  all  objects  of  public 
welfare.  The  head  police  master  is  the  chief  of  the  whole 
system,  and  his  duty  is  to  take  cognizance  of  all  affairs 
connected  with  public  order  and  security. 

He  is  always  a  person  of  high  rank  and  consequence,  and 
may  be  regarded,  except  in  very  unusual  and  urgent  afiairs, 
as  the  sole  head  of  the  civ-il  administration  of  his  own  depart- 
ment. He  makes  his  reports  to  the  military  governor  and 
to  the  crown. 
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Under  the  head  police-master  is  placed  the  TJprova  Blag- 
hotchiniya,  or  police  office,  where  sits  one  of  the  poHce-masters 
and  two  presidents  ;  the  one  for  criminal,  the  other  for  civil 
cases,  and  two  counsellors  chosen  from  the  burgher  class. 

To  the  police  office  is  committed  the  care  of  maintaining 
decorum,  good  order,  and  morals ;  it  is  also  its  business  to  look 
to  the  observance  of  the  laws,  that  the  orders  issued  by 
government,  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  justice  are  put 
in  force.  The  attainment  of  these  important  purjjoses  is 
effected  by  the  following  means.  Each  of  the  twenty  quarters 
of  Moscow  has  a  Chastimi  Prisiaf,  or  insjiector  appointed  to 
watch  over  his  district ;  the  duties  of  this  office  are  not  less 
extensive  than  important. 

Every  inspector  ought  to  have  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
inhabitants  of  his  quarter,  over  which  a  sort  of  parental 
authority  is  committed  to  him,  their  out-goings  and  in-comings 
should  be  known  to  him,  and  his  house  must  not  be  barred 
by  night  nor  day,  but  is  to  be  a  place  continually  open  to  all, 
in  danger  or  distress ;  he  ought  not  to  quit  the  town  for  two 
hours  without  appointing  a  deputy. 

The  constables  and  watchmen  of  his  quai'ter,  as  well  as  tlie 
htartalnik,  or  inspector  of  the  sub-division  of  his  district,  are 
under  his  commands,  and  he  is  attended  on  all  affairs  of  his 
office  by  two  sergeants.  He  has  his  own  office,  and  together 
with  a  burgher,  endeavours  to  settle  disputes  and  affairs  of 
minor  importance.  Every  quarter  is  again  sub-divided  into 
kcartals,  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  eighty-eight. 

Every  one  of  these  latter  has  a  superintendent  kcartalnik  or 
nadziratel,  who  has  under  him  an  inferior  officer,  as  assistant. 
Each  of  them  has  a  small  office  in  his  house ;  he  keeps  a 
register  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  kcartal,  examines  and 
arranges  all  passports  (the  regulations  respecting  which  are 
the  same  as  those  at  St.  Petcrsburgli,  before  described),  settles 
slight  altercations  and  petty  affairs,  and  keeps  a  watchful  eye 

c  c 
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on  all  that  passes  within  his  jurisdiction.  The  duty  of  the 
kvartalniks  is,  indeed,  to  assist  and  co-operate  Avitli  the 
chafitnui  pristafs.  They  are  obliged  to  carry  to  him  early 
every  morning  a  faithful  report  of  what  has  occurred  in  tlieir 
districts.  Affairs  finished  at  home  the  inspectors  make  their 
reports  at  ten  o'clock  every  morning,  at  the  police  office  in  the 
Nikolskaya  street,  and  arrange  all  their  business  with  one  of 
the  police  masters,  who  presides  here  every  day  as  judge.  In 
cases  of  difficulty  the  head  police  master  is  consulted ;  and  in 
those  of  importance,  and  disputes  which  the  police  have  been 
unable  to  arrange,  recourse  must  be  had  to  agreement, 
arbitration,  or  the  decision  of  the  tribunals  of  justice. 

It  may  be  observed  here  en-passant,  that  it  is  the  invariable 
custom  in  all  parts  of  Russia,  both  with  high  and  low,  that 
all  engagements,  whether  of  importance,  or  of  the  most 
trifling  nature,  are  "  reduced  to  writing,"  for  the  Russian 
proverb  says : — 

"  What  is  written  with  a  pen 
Cannot  be  erased  by  an  axe." 

The  number  of  Avatch-houses  in  ^loscow  very  nearly 
amounts  to  four  hundred.  Tliey  are  called  butki  or  hatha, 
and  consists  of  small  substantial  wooden  houses,  furnished 
mth  stoves,  &c.,  in  which  the  patrols  or  watchmen 
reside.  Three  of  these  live  in  each  butka,  who  keep  watch 
every  four  hours  alternately,  both  by  night  and  by  day.  The 
watch-houses  are  mostly  placed  at  the  corner  of  streets,  and  in 
public  situations. 

The  watchmen  are  dressed  in  coarse  grey  uniforms, 
furnished  with  pole-axes,  or  halberts,  when  on  duty,  and  have 
a  soldier-like  appearance.  Besides  their  proper  destinations 
they  must  assist  in  taking  up  offenders,  and  in  any  service 
their  commanders  may  require.     "  I  have  admired,"  says  Dr. 
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Lyall,  "  the  expedition  -with  which  quarrellers  or  drunkards 
are  quieted  by  these  people.  If  words  and  scolding  or  gentle 
correction  have  no  influence,  the  whole  watchmen  of  the 
batka  are  immediately  summoned,  and  the  disturber  of  the 
peace  is  lodged  in  safety  in  the  watch-house  till  he  becomes 
manageable,  and  in  the  morning  his  conduct  is  decided  upon. 
Should  any  stranger  in  iSIoscow  not  know  his  way  home  in 
the  night,  or  have  any  fear,  he  has  only  to  ask  a  watchman 
from  the  batka  to  accompany  him,  and  a  trifle  will  be  highly 
valued  for  his  services,  or  should  he  be  alarmed  in  the  streets, 
he  has  only  to  cry  lutoshnick  or  karaid pomagai ,  i.e.  help." 

This  organization,  and  the  extraordinary  ^^gilance  of  the 
police,  which  would  be  competent  even  for  a  more  numerous 
and  more  restless  people,  render  all  secret  inquisitions 
unnecessary. 

Kamexoi  Most  :  Bridge  of  Gates,  or  Stone  Bridge. 
This  bridge  (the  only  stone  one  over  the  Moskva)  was  began 
in  1687,  and  was  five  years  in  building.  It  is  situate  at  the 
Vsestiatskiye  Verotid,  or  Gates,  to  which  the  appellation  was 
given  by  an  ukaze  of  the  Tsar  Alexei  Michailovitch,  in  1658. 
It  is  a  remarkably  strong  bridge,  of  seven  arches,  and  of  gi-eat 
breadth,  ^vith  a  very  broad  foot-path  on  each  side,  which  is 
provided  with  double  parapets  ;  between  these,  pedestrians  are 
protected  from  danger  of  the  passing  equipages.  The 
pillars  of  this  bridge,  between  the  arches,  are  remarkably 
strong,  and  project  gi'eatly  beyond  the  surface  of  the  wall  or 
parapets,  so  as  better  to  resist  the  all  sweeping  force  of  the 
river,  and  the  enormous  masses  of  ice  in  the  spring.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  Stone  Bridge,  though  plain,  and  from  its 
enormous  strength  somewhat  heavy,  is  yet  handsome,  and 
adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  Moscow.  By  the  untravelled 
natives  of  the  capital  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  stupendous  effort 
of  human  genius,  and  by  the  peasantry  is  deemed  one  of  the 
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wonders  of  the  Avorld  ;  it  is  unquestionably  the  finest  bridge 
in  tlic  empire,  and  had  fornierly  towers  at  each  end. 

The  Krimskoi  Brodc,  and  the   Kiomioi  Khobnslcoi  3Iost, 
besides   some  others  in  ^Moscow,  are  what  are  called  livirxj 
bridijis.     They  are  so  denominated,  because,  being  formed  of 
planks,  supported  on  whole  trees  laid  across  each  other,  which 
swim   in   the   river,  they  yield  under,   and   spring  after   the 
equipages ;  and,  being  fixed  to  upright  posts  in  such  a  way  as 
to  admit  of  motion,  they  also  rise  and  fall  with  the  elevation 
or  fall  of  the  river.     Such  bridges  are  very  common  in  llussia, 
and,  being  of  simple  construction,  are  easily  erected  by  the 
peasants.     They  are  generally  provided  with  parapets,  which, 
however,  are  often  very  flimsey,  or  out   of  repair.     In  their  . 
centre  most  of  them  have  a  part  that  admits  of  being  removed 
for  the  passages  of  barks.     The  living  bridges  in  Moscow  are 
removed  in  the  spring,  and  it  is  two  or  three  weeks  before  they 
are  again  established.     The  Kri)nskoi  Erode  was  established 
on  the  30th  of  April,  1819,  and  the  river  had  become  free  on 
the  second  of  that  month  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy 
rains,   the  stream  SMcIlcd  enormously,  and  the  bridge  was 
carried  away  by  the  force  of  the  current,  and  a  small  portion 
altogether  lost.     The  town  council  pay  now  9,000  roubles  a 
year  to  the  contractor,  to  keejJ  this  bridge  in  repair. 

A  Utmg  bridge  is  called  in  Euss  a  Zicoi  3Iosf.  The  Kinis- 
koi  Erode  had  that  designation  given  to  it  by  the  following 
means  :  when  the  Tartars  at  the  Kremle  had  possession  of 
Moscow,  they  were  accustomed  to  pass  the  Moskva  river  by 
fording  it  at  this  place.  Erode  in  Euss  means  a  ford,  and 
after  the  departure  of  the  Krim-Tartars,  the  place  retained  the 
name  of  Krimskoi  Erode.  Although  a  bridge  has  been  long 
since  established  it  still  is  called  by  its  ancient  name,  and 
few  would  understand  any  body,  who  called  it  the  Krimskoi 
3Iost. , 
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Over  the  Yausa  there  are  some  living  bridges,  a  number  of 
small  wooden  ones,  and  two  of  stone  ;  one  of  these  near  the 
Great  Foundling  Hospital,  has  iron  balustrades  with  handsome 
stone  pyramids  devoted  to  serve  as  lamp  posts,  this  is  called 
Yauskoi  Host,  and  the  other  Dvorfsovot  Most,  vvliich  leads  to 
the  summer  gardens.  Across  the  Neglinnaya  are  also  some 
stone  bridges  ;  one  of  which  is  called  the  Blacksmith's  bridge, 
and  a  curious  legend  is  attached  to  it,  but  which  we  can  no 
otherwise  refer  to,  for  want  of  space. 

The  Canal,  which  is  in  a  line  ■with  the  Polianka,  has  also  a 
three  arched  stone  bridge,  as  well  as  some  wooden  ones. 

Tlie  Moskca  takes  its  origin  in  the  district  of  Mojaisk,  1.50 
versts  from  Moscow,  and  falls  into  the  Oka  at  Kolomna.  The 
banks  of  this  river  present  innumerable  charming  situations, 
and  in  some  places  are  remarkably  picturesque.  "  Before 
entering  Moscow,"  says  Lyall,  "  in  the  city,  and  after  it  leaves 
the  city,  the  course  of  the  Moskva  liver  is  extremely  winding 
and  circuitous.  In  consequence  of  its  really  serpentine  track, 
a  large  part  of  the  city  is  well  suppHed  with  water,  and  thus 
a  shallow  river  becomes  of  an  immense  importance  to  the  city 
both  for  the  purpose  of  domestic  economy  and  the  arts.  Nu- 
merous manufactories  are  estabhshed  on  its  banks  in  to^vn, 
and  especially  soon  after  it  enters  the  city.  The  winding 
course  of  the  river  is  also  very  useful  in  the  country,  as 
it  serves  to  irrigate  tracts  of  meadow  land,  which  are  some- 
times nearly  insulated,  and  are  pleasingly  fertile.  Hence  the 
banks  of  the  Moskva  presents  every  where  populous  and 
thriving  villages." 

In  summer  the  Moskva  is  greatly  diminished  in  size,  and 
wherever  it  is  broad  it  becomes  shallow.  At  no  part  of  its 
course  does  it  exhibit  such  a  diminutive  appearance  as  opposite 
the  Kremle,  where  one  would  fain  see  it  assume  a  form  worthy 
of  that  magnificent  situation,  and  at  the  stone  bridge  where  it 
has  a  trifling  full.     In  some  parts  of  the  city,  children  pass  the 
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river  on  foot,  the  water  scarcely  reaching  their  middle,  and  in 
Other  places  sandy  islands  of  gi-eat  extent  appear  after  a 
drought,  as  near  as  the  Krimskoi  Brode.  Above  this  bridge 
the  Moskva  becomes  deeper ;  below  the  SpaiTOw  Hill  as  well 
as  near  the  exit  of  the  river  from  the  city,  at  the  Simonovskoi 
monastery,  it  is  very  jn-etty  and  of  considerable  breadth  and 
depth. 

The  congelation  of  the  Moskva,  like  that  of  the  Neva,  is  an- 
nounced by  the  appearance  of  small  flakes  of  ice  driving  about 
on  the  surface  of  the  river  for  several  days,  which  gradually 
becoming  more  numerous  and  increasing  in  size  are  at  last 
an-ested,  and  freeze  together,  when  attacked  by  a  smart  fi.-ost. 
Frequently,  it  happens  that  the  ice  is  again  broken  up, 
and  the  same  revolution  takes  place  even  two  or  three  times. 
The  same  method  of  marking  the  safe-roads  for  can-iages  and 
pedestrians  is  adopted,  as  at  St.  Petersburgh — see  page  23. 

The  general  thickness  of  the  ice  of  the  Moskva,  duiing  the 
period  of  complete  congelation,  is  from  twenty  inches  to  two 
feet,  and  sometimes  two  feet  and  a  half.  In  Januarv,  but 
especially  in  February  and  the  beginning  of  March,  numerous 
bodies  of  merrv  ice  cutters  and  bawling;  IsvosfchiAs  drivino- 
their  sledges,  which  arc  loaded  with  shining  crystalline  masses 
of  ice,  render  the  ^Moskva  a  pleasing  and  cheerful  scene. 

A  field  of  ice  is  fixed  upon  by  a  party,  in  a  proper  situation, 
as  regulated  by  the  ijolice,  wliich  is  enclosed  by  a  wooden 
railing,  supported  by  a  rampart  formed  of  the  snow,  which  is 
cleared  away  from  the  spot  destined  to  be  cut  up.  The  ice  is 
then,  by  much  labour  and  perseverance,  cut  into  gi-eat  square 
and  oblong  blocks,  by  means  of  long,  heavy,  iron  pikes,  which 
are  elevated  and  then  forced  into  the  ice,  partly  by  their 
weight,  partly  by  strength,  again  and  again,  till  the  whole 
thickness  is  penetrated.  The  semi-transparent  masses  are 
then  hauled  from  their  position  by  iron  hooks,  and  laid  aside 
until  the  time  fixed  for  their  removal.     To  a  person  unac- 
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quainted  witli  this  kind  of  sight,  the  idea  of  a  quarry  even 
when  these  masses  are  resplendent  and  melting  in  the  sun, 
can  scarcely  be  driven  from  his  imagination.  When  the  ice 
has  been  thus  cut  early  in  the  spring,  a  second  or  third 
harvest  is  collected  from  the  same  field. 

These  blocks  are  then  transported  to  the  ice  cellars,  and 
being  regularly  placed,  the  interstices  are  filled  up  by  small 
pieces  of  ice  and  snow.  The  breaking  up  of  the  ice  of  the 
rivers  in  llussia  is  a  gay  time,  and  betokens  a  complete  resus- 
citation of  Mother  Earth,  who  had  been  long  buried  in  her 
white  shroud.  At  St.  Petersburgh,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  of  the  Neva  is  a  period  of  universal 
gratitude;  at  Moscow  the  disenthralment  of  its  cliief  river 
may  be  called  the  season  of  enthusiasm,  in  which  the  nobility, 
the  clergy,  the  merchants,  and  the  peasantry  equally  share. 

A  stranger  standing  on  the  quay  of  the  Kremle,  or  upon 
the  stone  bridge,  in  summer  or  autumn,  regards  the  paltry 
Moskva  and  its  elevated  banks  with  emotions  of  surprise,  and 
after  puzzling  himself  to  find  the  cause  of  their  apparent 
incongruity,  probably  concludes  that  the  river  course  is  not 
natural,  and  condemns  it  as  useless  and  ridiculous,  cut, 
probably,  or,  at  all  events,  deepened  by  art.  But  let  him  take 
his  station  on  the  quay  of  the  Kremle  in  the  spring,  and  he 
will  now  see  the  Moskva  gliding  majestically  and  impetuously 
along,  at  26,  28, 30,  or  33  feet  above  her  summer  level,  and 
overflowing  her  elevated  banks — indeed,  at  spring  flood,  the 
"  paltry  Moskva,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called  by  strangers,  now 
seems  like  a  small  sea,  some  square  miles  of  ground  being 
inundated  in  the  city.  The  extensive  plain  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  below  the  Sparrow  Hill,  is  overflowed ;  a  great 
part  of  the  Decitchei  Pole  and  the  Devitchci  Kunneri/,  as 
well  as  numerous  buildings  adjoining,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  are  insulated,  and  the  south  side  of  the  communi- 
cating canal  are  covered  with  water,  and  boats  employed  to 
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keep  lip  tlic  intercoutse  between  llieni.     The  Balote  is  wholly 
invisible  by  the  increase  of  the  waters. 

In  summer  the  Moskva  is  navij^ablc  helow  the  Kremle  for 
long,  llat-bottomed  barks,  whicli  are  dragged  against  the 
stream  by  horses.  Sometimes  two  drivers  and  from  eight  to 
fifteen  horses,  or  even  more,  are  employed  for  one  bark  :  one 
of  the  divers  is  a  man,  the  other  a  boy  or  girl.  The  horses 
are  sometimes  all  on  one  side  of  the  river,  sometimes  the  one 
half  are  on  one  side,  the  remainder  on  the  other  side,  and, 
frequently,  all  of  them  hold  that  course  in  the  river  itself. 

In  summer  also  the  Moskva  is  navigable  above  the  stone 
bridge  for  rafts,  which  are  floated  down  the  river  ;  they  serve 
for  building,  and  often  bear  a  quantity  of  fire  wood.  In  the 
middle  of  the  summer  or  in  the  autunxn,  after  a  long  drought, 
it  is  amusing  to  observe  the  peasants  conducting  their  long  and 
winding  rafts  down  the  frequently  narrow  and  shallow  channels, 
by  which  they  alone  can  jmss.  Many  a  time  they  are  run 
a-groimd,  and  the  progress  they  make  is  very  slow,  especially 
above  the  Krimsloi  Brvde,  and  between  it  and  the  stone  bridge. 

"  The  country  through  which  the  Moskva  flows  to  the  metro- 
polis," continues  Lyall,  "  is  filled  with  fine  woods  and  a  few 
considerable  forests.  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  melted 
snow  completely  exposes  the  earth,  and  the  flood  of  the  river 
is  sufficiently  diminished  to  admit  of  navigation,  the  peasants 
are  all  at  work  on  the  banks  of  the  Moskva,  and  many  a  raft 
departs  from  the  place  of  its  creation.  Indeed,  the  whole 
course  of  the  river  is  covered  with  them,  especially  above 
Moscow.  From  the  entry  into  the  city  to  its  exit  the  Moskva 
river  is  scarcely  visible,  excepting  near  the  banks ;  hence  the 
beauty  of  its  appearance  is  diminished ;  yet  the  beholder  is, 
in  some  degree,  compensated  by  the  curious  scene  now 
presented  to  his  notice.  Every  raft  is  furnished  with  one  or 
two  small,  low,  straw-covered  huts,  for  the  raftman's  place  of 
repose  ;  and  at  meal  times  on  every  raft  a  fire  is  kindled.     A 
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Stranger,  who  at  this  season  makes  a  visit  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  river  toward  the  evening,  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
novelty  of  the  scene.  Fires  blazing  ou  the  whole  track  of  the 
river :  over  each  of  them  the  family-pot  suspended  by  three 
sticks,  joined  together  at  the  upper,  and  separated  at  the  under 
ends :  gi-oups  of  peasants  assembled  about  these  fires,  or 
seated  round  their  social  board  on  the  raft,  in  tlie  loidcst  garb 
of  savage  life,  pouring  forth  their  rude  untutored  song  in 
jovial  chorus,  or  joining  their  voices  to  the  sound  of  the 
pastoral  pipe,  the  rojoh,  or  the  primaeval  flute,  the  dudka ; 
attracted  and  exhilarated  by  the  loud  and  meny  sounds  on 
the  banks  of  the  ri\  er,  engaged  in  varied  amusements,  among 
which  the  busy  dance  is  most  prominent  In  the  spring,  barks 
depart  from  the  shores  of  the  Oka  and  the  Volga,  and  as  soon 
as  the  flood  has  subsided,  and  the  force  of  the  current  abated, 
they  ascend  the  Moskva  river,  and  arrive  at  what  may  be  called 
the  harbour  of  Moskva  :  viz.,  the  part  of  the  river  between  the 
Moskcaretskoi  bridge,  and  the  Krasnoi  Khohmkoi  bridge,  and 
even  considerably  beyond  it.  In  these  barks  merchandize  of 
all  kinds  is  transported  from  Astrachan,  Kazan,  &c.,  as  well 
as  from  the  provmces  near  the  capital.  The  great  flow  of  the 
Moskva  in  spring  causes  a  large  quantity  of  gi-ouud  ou  each 
side  to  be  left  unoccupied  by  ediiices,  which  not  only  adds 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  city,  but  permits  a  great  extent  of 
landscape. 

The  fish  of  the  Moskva  is  not  esteemed  of  the  best  quahty  ; 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  this  may  be  produced  by  the 
calcarious  water  of  this  river,  which  is  said  to  have  a  further 
disadvantage  in  producing  calculi  in  the  bladder  to  those  who 
drink  it.  "  This  disease,"  says  Doctor  Lyall,  "  whatever  be  its 
cause,  is  very  common  at  Moscow  and  its  euvirous,  the  inhabi- 
tdnts,  therefore,  generally  employ  well  or  spring  water  for  the 
preparation  of  food  and  for  drinking,  while  they  use  the  river 
water  for  other  purposes  of  domestic  economy.     During  the 
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sjiring  flood  the  water  is  very  impure,  aud  ought  not  to  be 
used  internally." 

Gates  of  the  Kremle — According  to  all  authentic  writers, 
there  are  five  gates  to  the  Kremle  or  Kremlin,  viz.,  Spaskiya 
Vorotui  or  Gate  of  our  Saviour,  (Holy  Gate  before  described)  ; 
the  Troitskiya  Vorotui,  or  Gate  of  the  Trinity ;  the 
Borovitskiya  Gates ;  the  Tainitskiya  Vorotui,  or  Secret 
Gates,  and  the  Nikolskiya  Vorotui,  or  Gate  of  St.  Nicholas, 
which  our  engraving  faithfully  delineates.  Before  the 
invasion  of  1812  this  Gate,  with  the  tower,  formed  very 
handsome  objects,  and  were  in  good  order,  having  undergone 
a  complete  repair,  soon  after  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  came 
to  the  throne.  In  the  year  1812,  by  the  blowing  up  of 
Arsenal,  the  whole  tower  was  laid  in  ruins,  except  its  broad 
base.  The  tower  has  been  almost  completely  rebuilt  with 
much  chasteness  of  taste,  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  now  forms 
a  handsome  and  elegant  entrance  into  the  Kremle.  Over  the 
old  square  base  is  a  balcony  surrounded  by  a  parapet,  and 
adorned  with  a  Gothic  turret  at  each  corner ;  from  the  middle 
of  this  gallery  the  octagonal  and  central  part  of  the  tower 
arises,  furnished  with  two  rows  of  arches  for  the  supension  of 
the  bells.  The  superior  row  is  over-topped  by  a  handsome 
green  pyramid,  wliicli  is  terminated  by  the  Imperial  arms, 
gilt.  The  pyramidical  is  all  formed  of  iron,  and  is  remarkably 
strong  and  neat.  The  other  parts  of  the  tower  are  painted  of 
a  sombre  red,  enlivened,  however,  by  white  divisions. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Nikolskiya  Vorotui,  is  an  image  of 
St.  Nicholas,  in  a  frame  before  which  a  candle  is  always  kept 
burning.  The  dove  is  represented  over-hovering,  and  the 
walls  are  painted  around.  On  the  left  above,  is  the  Son  of 
Man  ascending,  aud  below  is  a  serapli  holding  a  three  branched 
candlestick,  said  to  be  emblematical  of  the  Trinity.  On  the 
right  above,  is  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  below  is  an  Angel  sup- 
porting a  two  branched  candlestick,  reckoned  emblematical  of 
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the  two  natures  of  our  Sa-viom*.  On  the  inside  or  west  side  of 
the  Gate  are  the  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary  with  her  child,  and 
the  representation  of  God  Almighty  surrounded  by  seraphim. 

Below  the  image  of  St.  Nicholas  a  board  containing  the  fol- 
loAving  Russian  inscription  in  gilt  letters  is  placed.  "  In  the 
the  1812th  year  from  the  incarnation  of  God  the  Word,  diuing 
the  time  of  the  invasion,  by  the  enemy,  almost  all  tliis  strong 
tower  was  demolished  by  a  mine,  but  by  the  wonderful  power 
of  God,  the  holy  image  of  the  great  favorite  of  God  here  de- 
signed upon  the  same  stone,  and  not  only  the  holy  image,  but 
the  pane  of  glass  covering  it,  and  the  lantern  with  the  candle, 
remained  uninjured." 

St.  Nicholas  by  many  is  reckoned  the  tutelar  saint  of  Russia, 
and  his  image  has  always  received  the  gi-eatest  reverence  from 
the  Russians.  But  after  the  adjacent  part  of  the  Arsenal  had 
been  carried  into  the  air  by  repeated  and  dreadful  explosions, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  the  tower  at  Nikolskiya  Vorotui  had 
been  laid  in  ruins,  as  it  was  observed  that  the  image  of  St. 
Nicholas,  the  glass  before  it,  and  the  lantern  remained  without 
the  least  injury ;  their  reverence,  heightened  by  enthusiasm, 
■was  carried  to  adoration.  Immense  crowds  of  all  classes,  but 
especially  of  the  peasantry,  passed  round  the  Gate  of  St.  Nicho- 
las to  do  homage  before  his  miraculous  image,  and  there  is 
cause  to  beheve  that  the  glory  due  only  to  God,  was  transferred 
to  the  tutelar  guardian. 

At  all  the  gates  of  the  Kremlin,  there  are  sentry  boxes  and 
guard  houses,  and  a  strong  military  guard  is  in  continual 
attendance. 

Superstition,  the  invariable  attendant  upon  ignorance,  is 
rife  in  all  parts  of  Russia,  but  particularly  so  in  ]\Ioscow  j 
nor  is  it  exclusive  with  the  lower  orders.  Innumerable  are 
the  ways  by  which  it  is  evinced  ;  adoration  for  the  relics  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  supernatural 
agency,  appearance  of  ghosts,  to  lucky  and  \mlucky  days 
or  omens,  consisting  of  the  spilling  of  salt  at  table,  itch- 
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ing  of  the  palms  of  the  hands,  or  spitting  behind  them  to 
scare  away  the  de\il.  Many  hiughable  instances  are  upon 
record  of  these  absurd  notions,  but  we  have  only  space  for  a  few. 
In  1812,  when  Napoleon  held  his  residence  in  the  ancient 
metropolis,  it  is  currently  believed  that  every  time  he  attempted 
to  pass  through  the  SpaskiyaVorotui,  his  horse  pranced  and  fell 
with  him,  and  always  exactly  at  the  same  spot !  Long  after 
his  departure,  and  even  at  the  present,  a  hollow  in  the  pavement, 
said  to  have  been  made  by  the  violent  and  indignant  stroke  of 
the  horse,  attracted,  and  still  attracts  numerous  spectators,  and 
excited,and  still  excites  much  wonder  and  amusing  conversation. 
The  general  ojiinion  is,  that  the  xciclicd  Napoleon  was  reckoned 
unworthy  of  passing  through  the  Gate  of  our  Saviour,  and 
that  his  horse,likc  Balaam's  ass, was  inspired,  and  thus  reproved 
him.  All  idea  of  the  Gate  being  paved  with  enormously  large 
stones  of  diiferent  kinds,which  are  hard  and  not  very  level,  seems 
to  have  been  forgotten ;  not  to  speak  of  the  interstices  formed  be- 
tween them  ,when  the  smaller  stones  and  earth  or  sand  happen  to 
be  removed,  which  very  frequently  occurs.  One  accident  of  the 
kind  did  happen  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  hence  the  tale. 
The  superstition  which  forms  so  essential  a  part  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Russians,  we  shall  no  further  notice,  than  to  ex- 
press our  sorrow  for  its  existence,  but  we  hope  to  be  pardoned 
for  relating  other  instances  of  its  practice.  "  It  is  not  common 
for  Russians,"  writes  an  intelligent  traveller,  "  of  any  rank,  to 
let  mendicants  (for  they  do  sometimes  appear  at  Moscow), 
depart  from  their  door,  without  giving  them  something, 
though  it  be  only  a  morsel  of  black  bread.  Luckily  the  idea 
is  prevalent  among  the  Russians,  that  whatever  is  given  in 
charity  is  treasured  up  for  them  in  Heaven,  or  to  use  their 
own  words,  '  is  deposited  on  the  altar  of  the  Lord.'  The 
merchants  and  the  peasants  really  speak  at  times  as  if  they 
were  actually  to  receive  a  piece  of  bread,  encreased  ten-fold 
for  their  alms." 
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Another  opinion  is  also  very  predominant,  especially  among 
the  poor,  that  if  any  person  is  unprosperous,  or  is  attacked 
with  disease,  he  has  either  been  uncharitable,  or  has  committed 
some  heinous  sin,  and  that  God  has  sent  a  (nakazaniye) 
punishment  for  his  misdeeds.  And  if  a  merchant  refuse 
assistance  to  the  poor  he  is  called  (judnoi  checorehj  an 
avaricious  man,  and  should  he  become  bankrupt,  his  ill-luck 
is  generally  attributed  to  his  illiberality  to  the  indigent. 

A  Russian  nurse  would  shrink  with  dismay  if  a  stranger 
but  extols  the  freshness  and  good  looks  of  her  charge,  believing 
most  veritably  that  such  praise  would  dry  the  babe  to  a 
mummy.  Persons  in  mourning  are  deemed  of  fatal  augury, 
if  they  attend  in  such  garb  any  christening,  nuptial  doings, 
or  festive  banquets.  When  the  Russian  peasantry  perceive 
that  they  do  not  succeed  with  beasts  of  one  colour  they  change 
them  for  another ;  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks,  and  all  that  fiy 
are  comprised  iu  this  sentence.  Nay,  if  you  were  to  give  them 
a  cow,  diifering  in  the  slightest  degree  from  their  favorite  tint, 
they  would  be  sure  to  get  rid  of  it,  for  fear  that  it  should 
plac6  the  whole  establishment  in  jeopardy  !  and,  above  all, 
nothing  must  be  undertaken  on  a  Monday,  for  that  day  stands 
"aye  accursed  in  the  calendar,"  and  is  sure  to  be  most 
unlucky.  The  absurd  notion  of  "  the  Evil  Eye"  is  also  of 
universal  belief.  The  ctire  for  this  malignant  influence  is  by 
rubbing  the  back  of  the  infant  with  the  cloths  used  at  its 
birth  by  its  umse,  washing  it  three  times  every  night,  licking 
its  back,  and  spitting  thiice  when  this  ceremony  is  concluded. 

Even  the  Russian  ladies  of  education  beHeve  "  in  ghost 
stories  ■" — one  instance  of  this,  and  we  quit  these  absurdities. 
Prince  Belloselsky,  a  man  of  extremely  amiable  character, 
had  a  most  delightful  way  of  telHng  ghost  stories,  and  all 
matters  about  "  bogles,  good  people,"  &c.  He  was  one 
evening  at  a  large  party,  where  he  was  strongly  importuned 
by  the  ladies  themselves  to  set "  their  hair  on  end"  by  relating 
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one  of  their  favourite  ghost  stories.  The  prince,  in  comi)lying, 
re(jiiircd  that  every  h^ht  shouhl  he  jjiit  out,  excepting  a  single 
candle,which  was  to  be  left  in  an  adjoining  room.  lie  began  his 
narrative,  which  depicted  a  ghost  advancing  slowly  on  solemn 
tip-toe  to  the  side  of  a  certain  person's  bed.  The  story-teller 
had  been  spreading  out  his  hand  on  a  marble  table  for  some 
minutes,  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  now  hollow  and  sepulchral ; 
on  a  sudden  he  clapped  his  ice-cold  hand  on  the  naked 
shoulder  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  a  shriek  of  horror  burst 
from  her,  the  whole  party  sprung  upon  their  legs,  and  rushed 
into  the  next  apartment;  one  of  the  ladies  in  her  fright 
overset  the  light,  utter  darkness  ensued,  and  the  general  panic 
was  redoubled :  their  cries  brought  the  servants  with  the 
blessing  of  light,  and  the  prince  had  enough  on  his  hands 
before  he  could  persuade  them  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear. 
"  Wliy,  ladies,"  said  he,  "'tis  your  own  fault;  you  ordered 
me  to  set  your  hair  on  end,  how  then  could  I  refuse  to  make 
a  draft  upon  my  imagination,  and  endeavour  to  please  you  ?" 

Many  a  pleasing  contrast  to  these  follies  is  to  be  found 
in  the  primitive  customs  of  the  peasantry  in  some  parts  of 
Russia  ; — thus,  the  custom  of  the  Gathering  of  the  Cabbage  may 
be  considered  as  the  Russian  vintage  season  ;  its  ceremonies  are 
these  : — on  the  day  that  a  family  is  to  gather  in  their  cabbages, 
which  they  salt  and  lay  up  for  the  winter,  the  women  invite 
all  their  friends  and  neighbours  to  come  and  assist  them.  On 
the  evening  before,  they  cut  the  cabbages  from  the  stem,  and 
pull  off  the  outside  leaves  and  earth  that  may  be  adhering  to 
them. 

On  the  grand  day,  at  the  house  where  the  cabbages  are 
collected,  the  women  assemble ;  dressed  in  their  most  brilhant 
manner,  and  armed  with  a  sort  of  cleaver,  with  a  handle  in 
the  centre,  more  or  less  ornamented,  according  to  the  person's 
rank.  They  place  themselves  round  a  kind  of  rough  trough, 
containing  the  cabbages.     The  old  women  give  the  signal  for 
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action ;  two  of  the  youngest  girls  take  their  places  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  begin  to  dance  and  allemande,  while 
the  rest  of  the  women  sing  national  songs,  and  keep  time  in 
driving  their  knives  into  the  trough.  When  the  girls  are  tired 
with  dancing,  two  more  take  their  place ;  always  eager  to 
siu-pass  the  former  by  the  gi'ace  with  which  they  make  their 
voluptuous  movements.  The  songs  continue  Avithout  inter- 
mission, and  the  cabbages  are  cut  in  the  midst  of  a  ball,  wliich 
lasts  from  morning  till  night. 

Meanwhile,  the  married  women  carry  on  the  work,  salt  the 
cabbages,  and  carefully  pack  them  in  barrels.  In  the  evening 
the  whole  party  sit  down  to  supper,  after  which  only  the  men 
are  admitted,  but  even  then  they  remain  apart  from  the  women. 
Glasses  of  -wine  and  punch  go  round ;  dancing  begins  in  a 
more  general  manner,  and  they  withdraw  at  a  late  hour  to 
begin  the  same  amusement  at  another  neighbour's,  tUl  the 
harvest  is  finished.  Undoubtedly,  the  lively  pleasures  of  the 
vintage  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France  are  not  to  be  found 
in  these  northern  festivals  ;  but  sports  and  holidays  are  of  so 
rare'  an  occurrence  in  Siberia,  (where,  more  particularly,  this 
custom  prevails,)  and  where  every  thing  bears  such  an  aspect 
of  immobility,  that  a  festival  wholly  presided  over  by  woman 
must  be  delicious. 

Various  characteristic  dances,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
pantomimes,  are  peculiar  to  the  Russians.  We  have  already 
described  the  expressive  and  really  tasteful  Golubetz,  or  Dove 
Dance  (see  page  77).  Another  of  these  is  called  the  Koro- 
voda,  and  is  both  a  dance  and  a  song ;  the  subject  of  the  latter 
has  generally  direct  reference  to  rural  matters,  and  is  evidently 
the  remnant  of  former  pagan  rites.  "  The  festival  of  the 
Slavonian  goddess,  Dida,  and  her  son  Lado,"  says  Ritchie, 
"  was  celebrated  by  the  songs  of  the  devotees,  as  they  circled 
round  a  birchen  tree,  in  one  of  the  slow  dances  of  their 
country.      The    tree   was    hung  with   ribbons,    which   were 
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aftci-wards  thrown  into  the  rivor,  and  auguries  drawn  from 
the  forms  they  assumed  in  floating  down  the  stream. 

In  performing  the  Korovoda  the  peasant  girls  join  liaiids  in 
a  circle ;  hut  instead  of  a  hirchcu  tree  they  have  the  smartest 
lass  or  best  singer  in  the  village  in  the  middle.  The  motions 
of  the  dance,  if  C.:\m-c  it  may  be  called,  are  slow  and  languid, 
and  the  air  is  extremely  simple.  The  song,  notwithstanding, 
appears  to  amuse  the  performers  very  much  ;  the  most  waggish 
exchange  significant  smiles  and  glances,  and  at  the  finish, 
when  the  priestess  calls  upon  another  lass,  and,  partly  by 
persuasion  and  partly  by  force,  contrives  to  draw  her  into  the 
middle  of  the  circle,  the  men  who  are  looking  on  invariably 
hail  the  consummation  with  a  loud  laugh.  The  male  Russians 
rarely  join  in  the  amusements  of  the  women,  but  they  crowd 
round  to  look  on.  The  soldiers,  indeed,  seem  to  enjoy  to  the 
Kttei-most  a  rude  dance,  performed  by  one  of  their  comrades, 
^^•hich  consists  of  various  slow  movements  of  the  head  and 
shoulders,  while  the  feet  remain  almost  stationary  ;  and  this 
appears  to  be  watched  with  intense  interest  by  the  byestanders, 
who,  in  turn,  go  through  the  same,  and  certainly  not  inele- 
gant, movements. 

Mr.  Leitch  Ritchie  gives  a  literal  translation  of  one  of 
these  Korovoda  songs,  which  is  sweetly  pastoral,  and  exhibits 
the  most  primitive  simplicity  of  thought  and  style. 

INIoscow,  or  the  famous  Monastery  of  Troitsa,  the  latter 
being  situate  eighty  versts  distant,  is  (according  to  the  taste  or 
degree  of  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  devotee),  the  Mecca 
of  the  Mujik's  wife,  who  comes  to  the  "  Holy  City"  to  pray. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes,  but  processions  of  twenty,  and  even 
fifty  ]Mujiks  wives  are  to  be  seen  in  Moscow  performing  a  pil- 
grimage. They  are  usually  dressed  in  coarse  drab-coloured 
gowns,  having  wallets  and  staves  in  their  hands  ;  in  addition 
to  the  linden  bark  shoes  on  their  feet,  they  have  always  a  pair 
dangling  at   their  waist,  the   latter  being  essential,  because 
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Uuless  the  pilgrimage  is  pcifonncd  entirely  on  foot,  it  would 
be  altogether  useless. 

Public  Eaxhiisg  Houses,  ok  Banyas. — In  page  83  we 
have  described  these  establishments  at  St.  Petersburgh. 
There  are  above  60  in  ftloscow  upon  nearly  the  same  princi- 
ple. The  common,  or  steam  baths,  are  exceedingly  Ioav  priced, 
being  charged  only  12  kopecks  each,  or  little  more  than  a 
penny.  The  higher  or  hot  water  baths,  which  cost  from  four 
to  five  shillings,  are  those  which  are  frequented  by  the  better 
classes  of  society;  but  this  custom  of  public  bathing  is  growing 
completely  out  of  fashion  with  the  respectable  order  of  Rus- 
sian merchants,  &c.,  who  are  getting  a  little  more  civilized, 
and  use  private  baths  ;  but  the  Boors,  Mujiks,  &c.  still  adhere 
to  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  and  indulge  in  a  weekly 
stew,  Saturday  being  the  grand  day  for  that  purpose.  Let 
not  the  reader  imagine,  however,  that  cleanliness  is  the  object 
of  this  periodical  seething,  the  "  blessings  of  clean  linen"  are 
still  unknown  to  even  the  respectables  in  Russia ;  a  clean 
shirt-front  for  show  once  or  twice  a  week,  hides  many  an  under 
garment  unfit  to  bear  the  light :  with  the  lower  orders,  a  change 
once  a  month  is  considered  luxurious  ! 

The  Hosi)itals  and  public  Institutions  of  Moscow  are  also 
furnished  with  banyas.  These  public  baths  are  usually 
situated  on  the  sides  of  rivers,  or  by  canals,  or  ponds,  for  the 
sake  of  a  supply  of  water,  which  is  raised  in  a  laborious  way 
by  means  of  great  levers,  to  the  ends  of  which  long  ropes 
fastened  to  tubs  are  attached,  and  these  tubs  are  emptied  into 
troughs,  which  communicate  with  the  reservoii'S. 

Church  of  the  Pkotection.— This  Cathedral  bears  a 
variety  of  names  ;  sometimes  it  is  called  the  chiuxh  of  the  Holy 
Trinity;  again,  that  of  Vasilii  the  Blessed,  because  it  contains 
a  church  dedicated  to  that  Russian  miracle  worker,  &c.  Lyall 
is  of  opinion  that  its  proper  designation  is  Po/crovskoi  Suhorc, 
or    Pokrovskoi    CJathedral.      It   was   begun   by  order  of  the 
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Tzar  Ivan  Vasilievitch  in  1554,  in  gi-atitmlc  for  a  victory 
gained  by  him  over  the  Khan  of  Kazan  ;  the  Church  was 
finislied  by  his  son  in  15G0,  and  was  repaired  and  repainted 
(for  every  buikling  must  be  painted  in  Moscow,  or  it  would  be 
contre  les  regies)  during  the  reign  of  Catharine  the  Second, 
who  is  said  to  have  devoted  10,000  roubles  for  that  purpose. 
By  the  fire  of  1812  it  was  so  much  injured,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  rebuild  it  exteriorly,  and  to  regild  the  balls  and  crosses 
of  the  towers ;  this  was  completed  in  1816-17. 

The  foundation  of  the  edifice  is  of  an  oblong  square  form, 
and  from  its  centre  arises  a  high  octagonal  steeple  or  spire, 
with  a  large  space,  but  smaU.  at  its  termination,  over  which  is 
a  small  gilt  ball  surmounted  by  a  simple  gilt  cross.  On  the 
north  and  south,  and  on  the  east  and  west  of  this  central  spire, 
rises  a  similar  octagonal  tower,  greatly  inferior  in  height,  and 
surmounted  by  very  large  variously  painted  and  ornamented 
heads  or  domes,  on  which  are  placed  gilt  balls,  all  furnished 
with  simple  gilt  crosses.  In  the  spaces  between  the  central 
tower  or  spire  and  the  above  four  towers  arise  other  fom-  smal- 
ler similar  towers,  ornamented  in  the  same  style ;  so  that 
around  the  central  spire  toicei'  we  find  in  all  eight  towers, 
forming  a  species  of  octagon  ;  the  first  mentioned  four  towers, 
being  more  towards  the  centre  than  the  last.  Besides  these, 
at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  edifice  there  is  a  large  low 
dome,  which  destroys  the  iniiformity  in  some  degi'ee  of  the 
building  ;  though  happily  it  is  not  very  readily  observed.  It 
belongs  to  the  church  of  Yasilii  Blajenuui  on  the  ground  story. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  Cathedral,  stands  detached  a  small 
pyramidal  steejde  or  belfi-y.  Toward  the  north  and  south  are 
two  covered  stau's  or  chief  entrances  to  the  upper  story  of  the 
building,  and  over  each  of  them  are  erected  two  small  neat 
gi'een tiled  spires. 

It  is  difiicult  to  say  to  what  style  of  architecture  this  sin- 
gular building  belongs ;  every  one  of  the  heads  or  domes  of 
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the  towers  is  unlike  the  otlicrs,  and  is  clifFerently  painted 
and  ornamented,  and  the  painting  both  outside  and  inside  is 
extremely  varied  and  unique  in  its  kind. 

In  the  lower  part  of  this  Cathedral,are  shops  for  the  sale  of 
ecclesiastical  books,  and  wax  candles  to  burn  before  the  images  ; 
the  north  and  east  sides  are  surrounded  by  a  solid  high  wall 
of  polished  hard  sand  stone,  and  an  iron  balustrade,  which 
greatly  improves  the  appearance  of  the  Church  on  those  sides. 

As  before  stated,  there  are  21  sacred  temples  within  the 
walls  of  this  Cathedral.  An  absurd  legend,  connected  -with 
the  building  of  this  church,  is,  that  the  Tzar  Ivan  Vasilievitch 
ordered  the  eyes  of  the  architect  to  be  put  out,  that  he  never 
might  construct  any  building  of  superior  beauty  ! 

Dr.  Lyall  says,  "  There  are  two  great  annual  festivals 
solemnized  at  this  Cathedral,  at  each  of  Avhich  there  takes 
place  a  holy  procession,  viz.,  on  the  2nd  of  August  and  on  the 
1st  of  October. 

The  first  festival  is  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  holy,  bles- 
sed Vasilii,  the  miracle-worker  of  Moscow.  I  have  heard  it  dis- 
puted whether  this  Russian  saint  should  be  called  Vasilii  the 
blessed,  or  Vasilii  who  played  the  fool.  Although  some 
parts  of  Vasilii's  conduct  savours  of  fanaticism  or  insanity,  yet 
the  idea  entertained  of  him  by  Russians,  is,  that  this  holy  man 
employed  all  means  of  self-denial,  and  suffered  all  kinds  of 
insults,  as  he  thought,  and  some  believe,  for  Christ's  sake. 
In  the  Pokrovskoi  Cathedral  are  placed  the  relics  of  Vasilii 
Blajennui,  and  his  death  having  taken  place  on  the  2nd  of 
August,  this  day  is  devoted  to  him.  Divine  service  is  per- 
formed in  the  CJathedral  Church  of  the  Pokrove,  and  all  the 
churches  and  chapels  are  thrown  open  to  the  public  A  large 
and  very  singular  painting,  or  image,  of  this  saint,  is  exhibited 
before  the  entrance  of  the  church  of  Vasilii  Blajennui,  with  an 
iron  box  in  an  adjoining  chair,  to  receive  the  charity  of  those 
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disposed  to  give  alms,  and  wlio  amount,  it  is  said,  to  no  small 
number. 

The  church  of  Vasilii  Blajennui  is  very  neat  and  elegant,  and 
contains  the  raised  tomb,  ^^^i^\\  the  tnostchi  of  this  saint,  over 
which  is  elevated  a  gilt  canopy,  supported  by  gilded  Corinthian 
pilliirs.  At  all  times,  but  especially  on  this  day,  the  greatest 
resjiect  and  devotion  arc  paid  by  the  Russians,  both  before  the 
above  noticed  image  and  before  the  relics  of  this  saint.  They 
bow,  they  kneel,  and  even  prostrate  themselves  repeatedly, 
all  the  while  crossing  themselves,  kiss  the  feet,  deposit  their 
charity,  and  then  repeating  the  same  ceremony,  enter  the 
church.  The  same  respect  is  paid  to  the  relics  here: — the 
people  pass  the  tomb  and  the  relics ;  purchase  a  wax  caudle, 
or  a  number  of  candles,  and  place  them  round  the  tomb,  and 
before  some  of  the  images  of  this  saint  contained  in  the  church. 
The  prostration,  bowing,  crossing,  saluting,aud  leaving  of  alms 
is  always  again  practised  before  the  image  at  the  entrance,  on 
the  exit  of  the  crowd  of  devotees. 

The  second  grand  festival  at  this  Cathedral,  as  we  have 
before  said,  is  on  the  1st  of  October, — this  is  the  day  on  which 
the  Poh-ovc  of  the  most  holy  mother  of  God  and  eternal 
Virgin  Mary  is  commemorated.  This  jyr«sc/«(7i,' is  said  to  have 
been  instituted  in  the  time  of  Leo  the  "Wise,  i.  e.  A.  D.  903. 
On  this  day  the  whole  of  the  churches  and  chapels  in  the  edifice 
are  again  opened  for  all  ages  and  ranks.  The  same  ceremonies 
take  place  as  on  the  1st  of  August;  only  that  the  chief  atten- 
tion is  now  given  to  the  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the 
Cathedral  Church.  They  are  gaudily  decorated  with  garlands 
of  roses  in  addition  to  their  usual  ornaments,  and  the  greatest 
and  most  solemn  reverence  is  shown  to  them. 

In  Russian  villages  it  is  the  custom  that  the  day  of  the 
advent,  or  of  the  saint  to  which  tlie  church  is  dedicated,  becomes 
a  regular  fiiir,  especially  after  the  celebration  of  divine 
service. 
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Funeral  of  Russian  Nobles. — As  the  funeral  ceremony  when 
the  titled  "  shuffles  off  his  mortal  coil,"  differs  much  in  its 
pomp  and  circumstance — (vanity  even  in  death  \) — we  shall 
devote  this  fitting  time  for  a  description  of  it. 

One  must  imagine  a  scene  where  every  thing  is  sun'ounded 
with  "  thick  ribbed  ice,"  and  the  funeral  car  passed ;  the  track 
which  the  train  has  taken  being  marked  with  branches  of 
cypress  fixed  in  the  snow — we  enter  the  church,  and  find  the 
bier  surrounded  by  liosts  of  assistants.  The  choristers  chant 
the  Kyrieelieson,  the  sacred  portal  flies  o^jen,  and  the  Archbishop 
Metropolitan  pronounces  a  blessing  on  the  congi-egation, 
saying  "  3Iio  vscm!  Peace  be  with  you  all !"  He  has  two 
candelabra  in  his  hands,  and  crossed  over  his  bosom.  The 
bisliops  of  the  holy  synod,  the  arch-priests,  deacons,  and  monks, 
clad  in  their  funeral  restanents,  now  encircle  the  altar ;  the 
body  of  the  deceased  is  deposited  in  the  centre  of  the  nave, 
the  bier  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  and  surmounted 
with  a  canopy — (the  Noble's  coronet  placed  upon  it) — but  there 
are  neither  sable  draperies,  nor  catafalque  :  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  deceased,  together  with  several  state  dignitaries, 
are  gi-ouped  on  each  side  of  the  nave  ;  and  the  servants  of  the 
deceased,  in  mourning  attire,  occupy  the  lower  jjart  of  the 
church,  where  a  large  portion  of  people  are  assembled. 

After  the  epistle  and  gospel  and  prayers  for  the  Royal  family 
have  been  said,  the  sacred  portal  is  closed,  and  the  scarlet 
curtain  which  conceals  it  falls,  and  closes  the  sanctuary  from 
observation.  AVliile  the  holy  mysteries  are  celebrating,  the 
choir  perfonn  a  sweet  and  plaintive  chorus,  in  that  beautifully 
simple  style  which  is  peculiar  to  religious  melody  in  Russia. 
The  music  over,  a  curtain  is  di-awn  up,  and  the  Pontiff  and 
high  altar  stand  before  us.  After  the  Mass  is  over,  the 
officiating  prelate,  escorted  by  a  long  train  of  the  clergy,  passes 
through  the  sacred  portal,  and  in  solemn  procession ;  takes  his 
place  behind  the  bier,  and  recites  the  prayers  for  the  dead, — the 
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prelate  bearing  a  cross  covered  with  crape.  Nothing  can  be 
more  imposing  than  this  part  of  the  ceremony  ; — the  whole  of 
the  ecclesiastics  are  ranged  in  two  files,  and,  in  an  instant,  the 
holy  temple  blazes  with  the  light  of  a  thousand  tapers,  for 
every  person  who  takes  part  in  it  has  one  given  to  him.  The 
deacons  then  sing  couplets,  to  which  the  choir  respond,  a 
ceremony  far  exceeding  in  length  the  absolutions  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  officiating  minister  now  draws  forth  a 
parchment,  which  contains  the  remission  of  sins ;  this  he  reads 
to  the  collected  thi-ong,  and  places  it  in  the  hands  of  a  priest, 
who,  by  means  of  an  aperture  left  in  the  bier,  deposits  the 
parchment  ou  the  breast  of  the  defunct.  This  done,  a  deacon 
approaches  the  bier,  and  calls  the  deceased  by  name,  in  a  loud 
voice;  every  light  is  instantaneously  extinguished, — this  is  the 
signal  for  conveying  the  body  to  the  cemetery,  and  the  religious 
part  of  the  ceremony  is  finished. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  parchment  which  is  placed  in  the 
coffin  of  the  deceased,  containing  the  "  remission  of  sins." 
Lyall  gives  a  fac  simile  of  this  document  in  the  Slavonian. 
There  are  three  pictures  on  the  top,  which  represent  the 
Saviour,  John  the  Baptist  being  on  the  left,  and  the  Virgin 
Mary  on  the  right  hand.  The  following  is  a  faithful  transla- 
tion of  this,  the 

Absolution  Prayer  pronounced  by  the  Priest  over  a  dead 
body. — "  May  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  divine  grace,  and 
gift,  and  power,  given  to  his  holy  disciples  and  ajiostles,  to 
bind  and  loose  the  sins  of  men  (when  he  said  unto  them, 
'  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  whose  sins  ye  forgive  they 
are  forgiven  to  them,  and  whose  sins  ye  retain  they  are 
retained  to  them,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall 
be  bound  in  Heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth 
shall  be  loosed  in  Heaven,')  and  from  them  lineally  descended 
also  on  us,  may  He,  tlu'ough  me,  forgive  to  this,  my  spiritual 
child  (insert  the  name  here)  whatsoever  he,  as  man,  hath 
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sinned  against  God,  by  thought,  ov  -word,  or  deed,  and  by  all 
his  senses,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  knowingly  or  unknow- 
ingly, and  if  he  have  been  under  the  eiu'sc  or  interdiction  of 
bishop  or  priest,  or  have  brought  the  curse  of  his  father  or  his 
mother  upon  himself,  or  have  fallen  under  his  own  impreca- 
cation,  or  broken  his  oath,  or  by  any  other  sins,  as  a  man, 
hath  bound  himself;  but  concerning  all  of  which  hath,  with 
a  hroJcen  heart,  rqjentcd — from  all  these  transgressions  and 
sins  may  He  absolve  him  (or  her),  and  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  nature,  may  He  commit  them  all  to  oblivion,  and 
for  the  sake  of  His  love  to  mankind,  and  through  the  prayers 
of  our  most  holy  and  most  blessed  Sovereign  Lady,  the 
Mother  of  God,  and  ever  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  the  holy,  glori- 
ous, and  universally  celebrated  apostles,  and  of  all  saints,  may 
they  all  be  forgiven  him  (or  her).  Amen. 
Price  twenty  copecks." 

77ie  SimeonotsJcii  Monastery  is  a  beautiful  object ;  it  is  most 
magnificently  situated  on  the  steep  banks  of  the  Moskva, 
and  commands  a  very  extensive  and  beautiful  view  of  the 
metropolis.  Though  within  the  vail,  or  earthern  rampart,  yet 
it  is  quite  in  the  country.  A  finer  or  more  choice  retreat  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  At  a  short  distance  this  monastery  has 
a  most  imposing  appearance,  and  is  like  a  small  colony  or 
town  within  the  walls.  The  white  walls,  overtopped  by 
various  shaped  and  colored  towers,  the  singularly-painted 
churches,  the  green-painted  domes  of  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Assumption,  the  high  red  and  yellow  houses  of  the  archiman- 
drite and  of  the  monks,  and  the  red  belfry,  are  all  gi-ouped 
together,  and  the  melange  is  striking  and  singular.  When  or 
by  Avhom  this  monastery  was  built  has  never  been  correctly 
ascertained.     It  contains  five  churches. 

Besides  these  churches,  adjoining  to  the  cathedral  is  a  three 
story  higli,red-painted,oblong,  square  belfry,  singularly  tasteless 
and  uninteresting.  The  monks'  houses  are  numerous  and  good  ; 
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the  monks  are  said  to  consist  of  from  forty  to  iifty  at  most.  On 
the  walls  arc  numerous  towers,  all  varying  in  appearance, 
though  they  have  a  general  similarity  ;  some  of  these  have 
large,  otliers  have  slender  bases,  some  being  white-washed, 
and  others  again  covered  with  brown  or  reddish  tiles.  The 
terminations  of  these  towers  are  as  various  as  their  colours, 
some  having  round  knobs,  others  pendants  or  crosses. 

The  Orojeinaya  Palata,  or  Imperial  Museum  of  Moscow,  is 
situate  in  the  Gorodskaija  Chast,  or  city  quarter,  and  is  an 
object  of  great  curiosity,  particularly  to  strangers.  This 
Museum  was  erected  in  180G,  after  a  plan  of  Muraviof,  by  the 
architect  Martross,*  at  the  desire  of  the  late  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, who,  it  is  said,  -was  anxious  to  have  a  proper  depository 
for  the  curiosities  and  monuments  of  llussiau  splendour  and 
glory.  The  museum  is  well  locked,  and  every  lock  is  sealed, 
and  a  sentinel  is  stationed  before  the  entrance.  The  kejs  are 
kept  by  the  over-police  master,  but  visitors  can  readily  obtain 
admission,  giviusj-  to  the  attendants  a  small  douceur.  The 
building  is  a  very  handsome  one,  of  great  extent.  The  first 
object  here  is  an  immense  model  of  a  palace,  designed  by 
Bejanof  for  Catharine  the  Second,  but  its  vastness  and 
expense  frightened  even  her,  and  the  design  was  abandoned  ; 
the  model  alone  measures  on  its  river  front  ^5  ordinary  paces,  the 
grand  facade  of  the  intended  palace  was  to  be  half  a  mile  long  ! 

The  Croion  Room  contains  10  of  these  ghttering  baubles, 
which  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  oval  around  the  room, 
placed  upon  high  stands,  and  covered  with  glass  cases.  Some 
of  these  are  very  ancient,  and  all  identified  with  the  history 
of  the  Russian  empire;  the  earliest  is  of  Vladimir  Monomach, 
and  was  sent  from  Greece  by  the  Sultan  in  11 10. 

The  most  curious  of  all  these  crowns,  as  well  as  the  most 
valuable,  is   the  very  large  one   of  Catharine  1st.,  which  is 

*  So  says  Lyall ;  olher  writers  affirm  tbat  it  was  buili  iu  |81U,  after  a  jilan  of 
the  architect  Yegntuf. 
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over-topped  by  a  cross  of  precious  stones.  This  crown  is  be- 
decked with  above  25,560  precious  stones,  as  diamonds,  rubies, 
beryls,  hyacinths,  topazes,  &c. ;  and  it  is  reckoned  to  be  of 
immense  value.  This  was  used  at  the  Coronation  of  Catharine 
1st,  and  also  at  that  of  Peter  the  Second. 

There  are  numerous  sceptres,  globes,  crosses,  &c.  Among 
the  latter  is  the  cross  of  Malta,  worn  by  the  Emperor  Paul 
when  grand  Master;  the  Imperial  mantle  worn  by  the  Russian 
monarchs  on  the  day  of  their  Coronation,  since  the  year  1724 ; 
several  thrones  and  state  chairs,  the  Sciatui  JBarmi  (gold 
shoulder  ornament),  several  memorials  of  Peter  the  Great, 
&c.  &c. 

The  Armoury  contains,  among  other  things  of  interest,  a 
kind  of  low  litter,  upon  which  Charles  the  12th  of  Sweden 
was  removed  Avounded  from  the  field  of  Pultova;  a  pair  of  kettle 
drums  taken  at  the  same  battle  ;  swords  and  ornaments  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  other  sovereigns  of  Russia,  and  innumera- 
ble pieces  of  mechanism,  articles  of  furniture,  &c.,  remarkable 
for  their  riches,  variety,  &c. 

Tlic  Arsenal  is  a  large  handsome  edifice,  stretching  from 
the  Gate  of  St.  Nicholas  to  the  Gate  of  the  Trinity,  the  grand 
fa9ade  of  which  forms  the  north-west  boundary  of  the  Impe- 
rial Plostchad.  It  consists  of  two  lofty  stories  in  height,  and 
lias  two  fronts,  and  is  a  building  of  enormous  strength,  the 
outer  walls  being  above  six  feet  thick,  and  the  inner  ones  are 
proportionately  strong,  all  supported  upon  arches,  both  in  the 
imder  and  upper  story.  The  Arsenal  was  begun  in  1702, 
during  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  but  was  not  finished 
until  1736,  shortly  after  which  it  was  burnt  down ;  it  was 
rebuilt,  and  again  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1812. 

"  Ai-ound  the  Arsenal,"  says  Lyall,  "  is  a  fine  sight,  nearly 
900  of  the  enemy's  cannon  and  howitzers  dismounted,  placed 
upon  wooden  frames  surrounded  by  a  low  balustrade,  and 
furnished   with   tablets,   indicating   to    the    stranger   or   the 
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curious,  the  situation  and  number  which  once  belonged  to 
each  of  tlie  powers  leagued  a\  ith  France,  at  the  invasion  of 
Russia,  and  now  displayed  in  the  Krenile  with  the  great  guns 
of  Moscow,  bombs  and  balls,  amidst  trantjuillity  and  peace. 

The  j)oteutates  who  accompanied  the  then  Imperial  Buna- 
parte  to  JNIoscow,  have  left  a  handsome  memorial  of  their  visits 
to  the  ancient  metropolis.  Their  names  indelibly  inscribed 
on  their  cannon,  are  viewed  with  a  curious  association  of  ideas, 
and  remain  as  faithful  vouchers  of  the  history  of  a  most  awful 
and  memorable  epoch." 

The  Drobocih,  or  gr-eat  gv.n  of  Moscow,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  is  a  great  curiosity,  and  of  enormous  size,  its  weight 
being  2,400  poods.  It  is  pi:  ced  on  the  south  side  of  the  grand 
entrance  of  the  Arsenal.  Its  length  is  above  sixteen  feet,  and 
the  diameter  of  its  calibre  is  nearly  three  feet.  Its  exterior  is 
well  finished,  and  is  ornamented.  It  is  laughingly  told, 
that  in  this  trierantic  cannon  an  addition  was  made  to  the 
human  race.  The  offspring  must  indeed  have  been  the  son 
of  a  gun. 

The  Yedinoroff  is  the  supporter  of  the  north  side  of  the 
gi-and  gate  of  the  Arsenal.  It  is  an  enormously  long  gun ;  its 
length  being  above  twenty  feet,  but  in  respect  of  calibre  it  is 
a  small  gun  compared  to  the  Drobovrk — it  weighs  779  poods. 

Another  cm-iosity  here  is  the  Alarm  Bell.  The  Vetchecoi 
KoloJiole,  or  the  Nahatnii  Kolokole-\eiche,  according  to  Lyall, 
signifies  "popular  assembly,"  and  the  bell  which  called  it  was 
named  Vetchevoi.  Naiat,  signifies  Tocsin,  or  alarm  bell;  thus, 
it  is  common  to  say,  "  Nabat  beyut,"  the  alarm  bell  rings. 
This  bell  was  removed  from  Novgorod  by  Ivan  VasiUevitch  in 
1477,  when  he  conquered  that  city ;  it  was  suspended  in  a 
tower  before  the  Kremle,  and  was  employed  to  call  the  people 
to  prayer. 

The  Vetchevoi  KoloJiole  long  hung  in  the  small  royal 
tower  adjoining  to   the   Spas7di/a    Vorotui,  but  having  been 
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employed  to  assemble  a  vctclie  when  the  Archbishop  Ambrosius 
was  murdered ;  the  Empress  Catharine  the  Second  ordered  its 
tongue  to  be  taken  out,  as  the  highest  mark  of  her  displeasure 
and  disapprobation,  and  it  has  lain  mute  ever  since  that 
awful  and  barbarous  action.  This  famous  bell  now  stands  in 
the  court-yard  behind  the  Arsenal  in  jjerfect  tranquillity,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  never  again  be  employed  for  any 
such  diabolical  piu'pose.     Its  weight  is  108  poods. 

The  Senate  House  and  other  tribunals  adjoin,  but  neither  as 
buildings,  nor  otherwise,  are  they  at  all  remarkable. 

The  Printing  Office  of  the  Holy  Synod  fonns  a  long  range 
of  buildings,  on  the  north  side  of  Nicholslilya  Ulitsa,  or  street. 
The  time  when  the  printing  office  (properly  so  called)  was 
built  is  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  was  devoted  to  such 
purpose  in  1645.  During  the  occujiatiou  of  Moscow  by  the 
French  it  was  much  injured,  and  it  has  been  since  entirely 
rebuilt  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  centre  is  three  stories  in 
height,  and  is  adorned  by  four  caiTcd  and  twisted  pillars  with 
Corinthian  capitals,  over  which  arise  Gothic  turrets.  By  these 
pillars  the  centre  is  partitioned  into  three  divisions  :  in  the 
compartments  on  the  ground  story  is  the  central  gate,  with  a 
book  shop  on  each  side,  for  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  works  and 
other  books  printed  here  ;  in  the  central  compartment  on  the 
first  story,  are  three  Gotliic  windows,  with  a  sun-dial  on  each 
side ;  in  the  side  compartments  in  the  central  compartment  of 
the  second  story  are  the  British  arms,  the  crown,  the  lion 
and  the  unicorn,  &c.,  of  great  size,  in  stucco,  and  over  them 
the  cypher  of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  ;  in  the  side  com- 
partment is  a  Slavonian  inscription  on  the  right,  and  a  Russian 
inscription  on  the  left,  thus  translated  : — 

"  By  the  grace  of  God,  and  by  order  of  the  orthodox  and 
Christian  great  Gosridar  Tsar,  and  great  Duke  Michail 
Phedorovitch,  Autocrat  of  all  Russia,  and  of  his  son,  the 
orthodox  and  Christian  Tsarevitch,  and  grand  duke  of  all 
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Russia,  Alexei  Michaclivitcli,  these  great  chamhers  in  this 
house  were  converted  into  a  printing  office  in  the  year  7153 
(1645),  in  the  month  of  June,  and  on  the  30th  day." 

"  This  edifice  was  founded  for  the  impression  of  spiritual 
books,  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  the  old  building,  and 
upon  the  place  Avhere  the  latter  stood,  in  the  year  1811  from 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  finished  at  the  expense  of  the 
Moscow  printing  office  of  the  Synod,  in  the  year  1814,  during 
the  propitious  reign  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  the  First." 

The  Synod  Printing  Office  contains  thirty  printing  presses, 
most  of  which  are  employed  for  the  impression  of  ecclesiastical 
books  in  Slavonian,  and  for  the  printing  of  books  in 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German,  for  the  use  of  the  sj)iritual 
schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Synod ;  other  presses  are 
employed  for  the  use  of  the  public.  The  types  are  cast  within 
the  establishment,  in  the  houses  in  the  yard. 

"  The  benefits  derived  from  this  establishment,"  says 
Raymond,  "  are  considerable  ;  they  belong  to  the  crown,  and 
are  employed  as  pensions  for  old  and  infirm  ecclesiastics." 

The  Printing  Office  of  the  University  is  a  large  edifice  and 
an  extensive  establishment,  in  which  are  printed  aU  the  books 
necessary  for  the  students  of  the  University  and  the  G)-mna- 
sia,  and  the  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  University ; 
the  greatest  part  of  the  works  of  the  professors  of  the 
University  which  are  generally  published  at  the  expense  of 
the  crown  in  Russian,  German,  French,  &c.  Before  the 
impression  is  begun,  all  books  are  submitted  to  a  Committee  of 
uensors,  consisting  of  the  deacons  of  the  faculty,  the  readers 
of  the  censors,  the  professors,  adjuncts,  or  masters.  One  of 
the  latter  is  elected  as  secretary.  The  duty  of  the  committee 
is  to  prevent  any  thing  pernicious  from  being  published 
against  religion,  the  government,  decorum,  the  dignity  of 
morals,  or  the  reputation  of  any  person.  Those  books  only 
are  printed  here  ^^■ithout  being  submitted  to  censorship,  which 
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are  edited  by  a  decree  of  the  council  of  the  ITniversity,  and 
those,  the  examination  of  which  is  committed  to  the  ecclesi- 
astics.     The   censor-committee  has  rules  of  guidance  laid 

down.  1^1 

At  Moscow  there  are  few  periodical  works  allowed  to  be 
pubhshed.     The  following  is  the  list,  according  to  the  late 
authorities.      Newspapers-'lhe  Moscow   Gazette,   and  the 
Senate   Advertizer.      /oMr«afo-The   Messenger   of  Europe, 
the  Historical,    Statistical,    and   Geographical   Journal,   the 
Ma-azlne   of    Natural   History,    the   Ladies   Magazine,   the 
Musical  Magazine,  the  Amateur's  (especially  of  horses)  Maga- 
zine, the  Enghsh  Literary  Journal  in  French  and  English 
(to<-ether),  the  Journal  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Agricul- 
tui'e,  and  the  Memoirs  of  the   Society  of  Belles  Lettres,  the 
Imperial    Society   of   Natural   History,    and    the    Fhysico- 
Medical  Society-in  all  of  which  the  clipping  talents  of  the 
Censors  are  conspiciously  evident. 

Krasnaya  Plotschad  (which  Lyall  translates  as  the  "  Beau- 
tiful Place"),  is  a  large  oblong  square,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  wall  of  the  Kremle  and  the  adjoining  boulevard,  and 
on  the  east  by  the  gi-and  facade  of  the  Bargaining  Shops,  8fc. 
The  gi-eatest  length  of  the  place  is  180  sajins,  or  1260  feet; 
and  the  greatest  breadth  26  sajins,  or  434  feet;  and  it  is 
beyond  dispute  one  of  the  largest,  finest,  and  most  singular 

squares  in  Europe. 

The  word  Plotschad  means  a  public  square  or  market,  and 
the  Beautiful  Place  is  entitled  to  both  these  appellations. 
Thousands  of  equipages  pass  through  it  daily  ;  innumerable 
^dsitants  come  to  the  bargaining  shops,  whose  equipages, 
coaches,  chaises,  calishes,  landaus,  and  drojkies  attend  them, 
as  well  as  telegas  and  rosperskies  for  the  transport  of  their 
merchandise.  Crowds  of  drojkies  and  volotchkies,  with 
merry  singing  Isvostchiks,  are  at  the  command  of  all  for  a 
moderate  hire ;  the  poorer  classes  plod  their  way  amid  the 
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passing  equipages,  or  come  to  make  their  bargains  on  foot ; 
hawkers  of  all  kinds  of  goods  are  in  active  movement  from 
place  to  place ;  and  hundreds  of  Avorkmen,  artizans,  and 
labourers,  ready  at  the  call  of  emploj'crs,  are  standing,  and 
sometimes  lying,  near  the  Gates  of  St.  Nicholas,  who  add 
variety  and  animaticni  to  the  scene,  by  their  tedious  and 
loud  explanations  and  bargaining  harangues  ;  add  to  this, 
that  in  summer  the  Krasncnja  riutscliad  is  one  of  the  chief 
promenades  for  the  curious  and  the  idle ;  and  imagine  its 
fine  boundaries,  and  you  may  have  some  idea  of  its 
activity  and  appearance   at  the  gay  season  of  the  year. 

The  other  chief  streets  are,  the  Nihohkaya  Ulitsa,  or 
Nicholas  Street,  running  from  the  gates  of  St.  Nicholas  of  the 
Kremle  to  the  gates  of  the  same  name  of  the  Kitai-Gorod, — 
the  IlinsJcaija  Ulitsa,  or  street  rimning  from  the  gates  of  our 
Saviour  to  the  Ilinskiya  gates, — the  Varvaka  and  the  Musk- 
varetskaya,  a  street,  or  rather  a  road,  between  the  south 
wall  of  the  Katai-Gorod  and  the  balustrades  of  the  Moskva 
river. 

"NVe  have  alluded  to  the  Bargaining  Shops,  or,  as  they 
are  called  in  Russ,  Torgotiya  Lavki.  These  form  a  great 
range  of  buildings  on  the  east  side  of  the  Krasnaya  Plots- 
chad  and  of  the  Iloskcaretskai/a  U/itsa,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  ninskaya.  The  principal  facade  of  these  shops,  with 
the  two  projecting  wings  bounding  the  east  side  of  the 
KrasnayaPlotschod,  is  very  long  and  handsome.  Its  centre 
is  ornamented  with  twelve  fluted  Ionic  columns,  supjiorting  a 
triangular  pediment,  on  which  are  the  arms  of  Moscow,  and 
below  them  this  inscription,  in  Russ, — "  Renewed  in  1815." 

This  facade  is  two  storj-  high,  and  before  each  stoiy  runs  a 
piazza  with  wide  arcades,  having  small  columns  between  them, 
and  under  which  you  may  enter  the  shops  or  take  a  walk. 
The  facade  of  the  other  range  presents  nothing  worthy  of  notice. 
Eehind  the  front  buildings,  are  ranges  of  shops  crowded  toge- 
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ther,  with  broad  alleys  between  tlicni ;  most  of  these  alleys  are 
covered  over,  and  the  light  is  admitted  by  windows  in  the 
roof.  The  shops  have  no  windows,  or  rather  the  whole  front 
is  windows,  for  the  large  doors,  when  open,  serve  in  their 
place.  Behind  a  long  bench  or  table  the  merchant  takes  his 
station.  The  purchaser  stands  in  the  alley ;  he  seldom  enters 
the  shops  or  booths,  some  of  which  are  of  a  moderate  size,  while 
others  are  so  small  that  the  merchant  can  scarcely  find  room 
to  turn  liimself.  The  total  number  of  shops  are  said  to  be  6,000. 
The  merchants  are  almost  all  Russians. 

In  these  shops,  placed  in  open  alleys,  with  open  doors,  and 
no  windows,  and  in  the  rigorous  climate  of  INIoscow,  no  fire  is 
to  be  seen,  no  genial  artificial  heat  is  to  be  felt.  "  Fires,"  says 
Dr.  Lyall,  "are  not  permitted  on  account  of  the  danger,  and 
because,  formerly,  when  a  fire  took  place,  the  losses  were 
enormous."  Even  candles  are  not  allowed  to  be  lighted,  so 
that  at  twilight  in  winter  all  the  shoj^s  are  shut,  and  the  centre 
of  the  city  has  a  very  dull  appearance, — they  are  shut  up 
about  8  or  9  o'clock  in  summer.  The  merchants  generally 
live  in  distant  quarters  of  the  city;  they  come  early  in  the 
morning,  remain  till  dusk,  and  then  return  to  their  homes. 
Thus,  in  the  Krasnaya  Plotschad,  Avhere  during  day,  you 
might  walk  on  the  heads  of  thousands,  in  a  winter  evening 
often  reigns  the  silence  of  death,  interrupted  only  by 
passing  equipages,  and  brawling  Isvostchiks.  These  shops 
are  well  entitled  Bargaining  shops,  says  our  author,  and 
certainly  the  method  of  bargaining  at  them  is  peculiar  to 
Russia  :  in  them  most  of  the  retail  commerce  is  carried  on. 
At  night  all  those  shops  are  locked  and  double  locked; 
but  that  is  of  small  avail ;  they  are  besides  all  sealed  up, — 
a  piece  of  small  cord  or  thread  being  twined  around  the 
padlock,  its  ends  are  brought  together,  and  then  a  kind  of 
soft  wax  is  applied  over  them  or  on  the  door,  on  Avliich 
an  impression  is  made :  this  is  sacred.     A  Russian  will  not 
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readily  break  a  scalj  whicli  lie  deems  peculiarly  entitled  to 
respect,  and  therefore  delinquencies  of  this  kind  are  rare: 
to  break  a  lock  is  of  less  consequence  in  his  estimation. 

There  are  between  forty  and  iifty  ^Markets  in  Moscow, 
each  known  by  the  generic  term  "  Iliad,"  but  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  name  of  the  particular  commodity 
found  there ;  as.  Boot-market,  Hat -market,  &c.  Only  a 
few  of  these  deserve  particular  mention ;  viz,  the  Dead 
Fish-market,  (which  is  on  a  similar  plan  to  that  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  see  page  89) ;  that  at  the  Blacksmith's  Bridge 
for  ladies  dresses  ;  the  Fur-market,  and  the  Vetoshnoi  Riad,  or 
Hag  market.  The  most  singular  sight  at  the  last-named 
market  is  the  female  hawker  displaying  her  goods ; 
two  or  three  bonnets  of  different  colours,  towering  one  above 
another  on  her  head.  Some  fantastic  dress,  as  an  old  military 
coat  on  her  body,  and  a  quantity  of  articles  twisted  about  her 
shoulders,  and  suspended  over  her  arms.  At  Moscow  there  is 
also  the  Free  Place  or  Volnoye  Mesio,  where  almost  every 
day  stand  a  number  of  free  women,  and  others,  who  have 
liberty  to  enter  into  service,  and  who  are  in  search  of  situa- 
tions, as  cooks,  chamber-maids,  niankas  or  cliildren's  maids, 
washerwomen,  &c.  In  general,  here  is  to  be  seen  a  motley 
crew,  few  of  whose  appearances  or  countenances  are  pre- 
possessing, and  many  of  whom  have  a  truly  f(jrbidding 
aspect.  An  immense  number  of  them  are  Soldatkas,  or 
soldiers'  wives,  and  many  of  them  live  a  free  life  indeed. 
Here  also  stand  wet-nurses  in  waiting  for  an  engagement. 
In  Moscow  and  in  all  towns  of  Russia  the  principal  shops 
are  all  assembled  together  ;  this  is  generally  the  case  in  most 
cities  of  the  East.  At,  or  near  the  bargaining  shops,  persons 
may  provide  themselves  with  every  article  of  food,  house 
furniture,  or  ornament;  and  let  their  taste  and  means  be 
extensive  or  confined,  here  they  will  find  every  thing 
n3cessary   for    their   sustenance,    comfort,   or    luxury.     Tl  e 
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Russian  dealers  of  all  classes  (Lyall  does  not  even  except 
the  merchants)  have  the  reputation  of  being  set  down  as  most 
ingenious  and  confirmed  cheats,  and  the  jocular  saying  of 
Peter  the  Great,  on  being  asked  why  he  did  not  suffer  Jews 
to  live  at  Moscow, — "because  I'm  afraid  my  subjects  will 
cheat  them,"  will  apply  with  equal  propriety  and  truth  to 
the  Russian  dealers  of  the  present  day. 

Another  remarkable  place  of  dealing  is  the  Ochotnoi  Riad : 
this  is  the  Bird  Market,  although  it  is  not  exclusively  confined 
to  the  sale  of  the  feathery  race.  Itis  also  the  greatest  provision 
market  in  the  city.  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  are  the  chief 
days,  especially  from  five  o'clock  till  ten  in  summer,  or  from 
seven  till  twelve  in  winter;  but  there  are  also  daily  sujjplies. 
The  Ochotnoi  Riad  occupies  a  kind  of  oblong  square,  with 
rows  of  shops  on  every  side.  On  the  market  days  the  whole 
place  is  also  filled  with  stalls  and  provisions  of  all  kinds,  and 
a  great  concourse  of  people. 

This  Market  offers  quite  a  new  and  singular  spectacle  to  the 
curious  stranger,  from  the  abundant  supply  of  pigeons, 
peacocks,  geese,  pheasants,  ducks,  and  other  poultry  ;  a  pro- 
fusion of  singing-birds,  greyhounds,  lap-dogs,  house-dogs, 
and  even  cats,  &c.  An  enormous  quantity  of  game,  particu- 
larly in  winter,  is  transported  here  from  great  distances. 

At  the  "  Riad"  are  sold  all  kinds  of  singing-birds,  as 
thrushes,  blackbirds, larks,  starlings,  goldfinches,  nightingales, 
&c.  Here,  also,  is  practised  a  kind  of  exercise  or  amusement, 
very  common  with  the  lower  orders  of  Russians,  particularly 
of  the  boys.  By  whistling,  and  employing  a  long  white  rod, 
the  bird-catchers  make  their  pigeons  subservient  to  their 
commands,  retarding  or  accelerating  their  flight  at  will. 

In  the  warm  months  of  summer,  after  rain,  the  quantities 
of  mushrooms  exposed  for  sale  here,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
markets  of  Moscow,  is  truly  astonishing.  At  all  times,  but 
especially  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  in  winter,  immense 
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quantities  of  diied  muslirooms  are  brought  here  in  telegas. 
Thousands  of  telegas  of  cucunihois  are  exposed  for  sale  in 
Moscow,  towards  the  middle  of  autumn,  for  salting  with 
herbs. 

The  Vinnoi  Dvore,  the  VotJd  or  Spirit  DejoCt,  is  in  the 
Zemlianoi  Gorod  quarter;  it  occupies  an  immense  space,  and 
forms  two  squares.  It  has  a  long  facade  of  one  story,  without 
windo^^s.  The  arched  entrance  is  supported  by  Ionic  pillars 
on  each  side,  and  over  it  rises  a  small  tower  surmounted  by 
the  imperial  arms.  At  its  ii-on  gale  a  eentinel  is  constantly 
stationed.  This  structure  is  remarkable  chiefly  on  account  of 
its  length,  and  the  whole  establishment  on  accormt  of  its  use. 
In  this  gieat  magazine  is  deposited  all  the  spirits,  or  i-oiJci,  made 
at  the  distilleries  belonging  to  the  Crown,  or  brought  from  the 
country  by  the  distillers,  and  sold  to  the  Crown  according  to 
special  regulations. 

From  this  depot  all  Moscow  is  supplied  with  votki  in  abun- 
dance, i.  e.  all  the  Kahaks  or  drinking  shopS;  as  well  as  private 
individuals.  The  buildings  have  enormously  thick  walls,  and 
are  all  vaulted.  In  the  Court-yards  are  lodged  thousands  of 
barrels  of  the  precious  votki,  the  iicctar  of  the  Russian  peasants, 
which  is  measured  in  strength  by  the  hydrometer,  and  sold 
according  to  law.  Good  votki  by  no  means  deserves  (accord- 
rug  to  the  testimony  of  Lyall),  the  reproach  thrown  upon  them 
by  some  travellers.  As  sold  in  t];e  Kabaks,  and  in  the  shops,  it 
is  generally  diluted  and  adulterated,  and  certainly  is  a  fierj-, 
slowly  operating  poison.  It  resembles  Scotch  whiskey,  and  is 
called  Brandy  by  the  mistakes  of  travellers,  and  more  frequently 
Russian  Brandy. 

Clarke,  who  too  frequently  sought  to  be  witty  at  the  sacrifice 
of  truth,  says,"  that  the  principal  articles  of  diet  ydth  Russians, 
are  the  same  everywhere, — with  high  and  low  it  is  grease  and 
Irandij  y"  this  is  not  true  now,  whatever  it  may  have  been  in 
the  reign  of  Paul, —  the  period  when  Dr.  Clarke  sojourned  at 
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Moscow,  harrassetl  by  the  police  at  every  step, — but  it  is 
iiotoiious  that  black  bread  and  Kasha,  (buck-wheat  pottage), 
with  butter  or  with  oil,  form  the  chief  articles  of  food  among 
the  Russian  peasantry,  in  the  army  and  in  the  m.\y ;  and  that 
Kvass  (when  good,  a  sim2)le  and  a  pleasant  beverage),  is  the 
universal  diink  of  all  the  lower  ranks,  and  is  even  found  at  the 
tables  of  the  highest  nobles  in  the  land ;  and  it  is  equally  true, 
that  grease  and  butter  and  oil  enter  extensively  into  the  cook- 
ery of  the  Russians,  and  that  the  lower  orders  arc  much  addic- 
ted to  indulgence  in  the  use  of  their  vino,  or  brandy,  but 
certamly  they  form  no  "  articles  of  diet."  Mr.  Leitch  Ritchie 
says,  that  he  has  seen  many  of  the  female  nobility,  while 
waiting  in  their  carriages  in  the  streets  of  Moscow,  on  fete 
days,  partake  of  little  savoury  ( savoury !  J  pies,  which  had  been 
smelt  to,  and  handled  by  dozens  of  greasy  unwaslied  artificers ! 
In  the  Sei-pucJiovskaija  chast,  or  Quarter,  and  adjoining  to 
the  Great  Horse  ^Market,  is  the  Oil  Court :  it  is  surrounded  by 
low  buildings,  and  has  but  a  mean  appearance.  Here  are 
deposited  enormous  quantities  of  hemp  oil,  called  Posbwye 
to  Mash,  which  is  used  during  fetes  by  the  lower  orders. 

At  the  Donskoi  Monastonj  on  the  19th  of  August,  one  of 
these  national  festivals  takes  place  at  Moscow,  a  descrijition  of 
which  will  convey  a  very  accurate  notion  of  a  Russian  fete.  It 
begins  by  the  chiming  of  the  bells,  and  divine  service,  the 
completion  of  which  is  the  signal  for  general  mirth — in  fact, 
for  the  commencement  of  a  Barthomolew  Fair.  Crowds  of 
visitors  arrive  throughout  the  day,  and  pay  their  devotions 
to  the  image  of  the  Donshaya  Holy  Mother  of  God. 

In  the  evening,  at  the  entrance  under  the  north  belfry,  is 
placed  an  image  of  the  Vii-gin  Mary,  and  abundance  of  holy 
water.  Every  visitor  makes  his  devotions  before  this  image,  is 
asperged  with  holy  water  by  a  priest,  by  means  of  a  small 
brush,  deposits  his  charity,  and  passes  into  the  interior.  It  is 
said,  that  ihe  peasantry  are  really  asperged  by  the  priests  with 
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dexterity,  and  in  very  lajiid  succession';  but  that  to  the  nobles, 
the  priest  acts  with  more  gentleness,  drops  the  -water  slowly 
into  their  hands  from  the  end  of  the  brush,  and  that  they  as 
gently  rub  their  faces  with  their  hands. 

For  some  days  preceding  this  fete,  many  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  erecting  tents,  puppet-shows,  stands  of  every  kind, 
horizontal  and  vertical  swinging  machines,  &c.  On  the  plaui 
before  the  Monastery  are  grocers'  stalls,  cook  shops,  fish 
shops,  taverns,  and  kabaks  ;  tea  tents,  in  which  the  gypsies 
sing,  dance,  &c.;  a  great  variety  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
also  found ;  a  number  of  immense,  circular,  elegant  "N'otki 
Tents  are  elevated,  around  the  interior  of  which  are  placed 
numerous  great  copper  pots,  or  tubs,  filled  with  Votkii.  The 
persons  employed  to  sell  this  nectar  of  the  day  can  scarcely 
answer  the  demands  of  the  crowd,  who,  according  to  the 
quantity  they  purchase,  receive  it  in  a  larger  or  smaller 
uuglazed  shallow  earthem  vessel,  for  which  a  deposit  is  left 
till  returned ;  or  it  is  sometimes  drunk  at  the  tub  in  small 
vessels,  when  it  is  usual  for  the  buyer  to  spill  a  small  portion 
of  the  precious  liquor  on  the  barrel,  as  a  perquisite  for  the 
waiter.  But  what  principally  attracts  attention  here,  are  the 
crowds  of  peasantrj-  every  where  squatted  on  the  field ;  men, 
women,  and  children,  married  and  unmarried,  foiming  differ- 
ent parties,  and  enjoying  their  various  refreshments,  while 
some  others  obtain  a  place  within  the  drinking  booths  or  the 
tea  tents.  All  bellow  forth  their  rude,  untutored  music  in 
merry  chorus,  especially  after  the  votkii  has  exhilarated  their 
spirits ;  and  the  air  resounds  with  the  noise  of  revelry.  In 
eating,  drinking,  dancing  and  singing,  ogling  and  courting, 
enjoyment  takes  a  hundred  forms.  Then  come  quarrels  and 
abuse ;  drunkenness  and  rolHng  and  tumbling  usually  con- 
clude the  day.  Such  a  fete  is  a  perfect  Russian  scene,  where 
much  of  the  low  national  customs  and  manners  may  be  studied. 
The  police  are  stationed  every  where  about  the  Monastery, 
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to  preserve  order,  and  to  regulate  the  procession  of  the  innu- 
merable carriages  of  the  nobility,  and  especially  of  the  mer- 
chants, who  arrive  at  the  monastery  in  the  afternoon,  perform 
their  devotions,  and  then  see  the  fair. 

As  soon  as  the  twilight  approaches,  the  Police  interdict  the 
sale  of  the  Yotkii ;  but  when  the  vreather  is  fine,  gi-eat 
exertions  are  requisite  to  disperse  the  crowd,  so  that  it  is 
11  or  12  o'clock  at  night  before  the  curtain  drops  upon  these 
orgies. 

The  Nesliushnoi  Sad,  or  the  Merry  Gardens,  are  delight- 
fully situated  near  the  Kalujskaya  Zastava,  on  the  great 
Kalujskaya  street,  and  stretch  to  the  Maskova  river.  Every 
Sunday  during  summer  in  fine  weather,  amusements  and 
entertainments  are  prepared  for  the  public,  such  as  horsman- 
ship,  dancing,  singing,  tumbling,  tight  and  slack  rope  dancing, 
fireworks,  setting  up  of  balloons,  &c.,  &c.  A  band  of  musi- 
cians are  always  engaged,  and  there  are  rooms  where  all  kinds 
of  refreshments  may  be  had  at  reasonable  prices.  Sometimes 
an  immense  crowd,  particularly  of  the  merchants  and  a  few 
nobility,  attend  these  amusements.  The  promenades  are 
delightful,  as  the  spot  is  calculated  by  nature  for  such  scenes  ; 
the  views  from  it  are  varied  and  agreeable. 

TJie  Petrovskoi  Theatre  was  erected,  during  the  reign  of 
Catharine  the  Second,  by  an  Englishman  named  Mattocks ; 
it  was  burnt  down  in  1805,  and  remained  for  a  long  period  in 
ruins,  but  it  is  now  rebuilt.  It  is  a  large  building,  but  neither 
remarkable  for  elegance  inside  nor  out.  It  is  genei-ally  devoted 
to  the  performance  of  Ballets.  Mademoiselle  Taglioni  has  of 
late  created  quite  a  sensation  here,  and  reaped  golden  harvests ; 
turning  the  heads  of  all  the  Russian  exquisites,  from  the 
great  Autocrat  to  the  veriest  sprig  of  nobility,  who  had  taste 
or  coin  enough  to  witness  her  fairy-like  movements. 

The  Asscmhhj  House  of  the  Nubility,  in  situate  at  the  north- 
west end  of  the  Ochotnoi  Riad.     It  is  a  large  pile  of  buildings. 
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or  r.ithcr  of  a  number  of  edifices  joined  together.  Outwardly 
it  is  not  very  elegant  to  the  eye.  In  the  grand  hall  it  is 
said  that  '~00'J  people  of  both  sexes  may  be  accommodated  ;  its 
other  apartments  are  equally  sj)!endid.  Here  are  held  also 
the  meetings  of  the  nobility  of  the  district  of  ^loscow,  when 
called  together  by  any  business  of  importance.  The  number 
of  its  members  is  considerable,  and  each  gentleman  pays 
annually  lifty  roubles,  and  each  lady  twenty-five  roubles  for  its 
support. 

Prison  of  the  Government  of  Moscow.  This  handsome 
establishment  is  known  by  the  name  of  G uhernshoi  Zamok  or 
Ostrog.  Its  boundaries  are  formed  by  thick  embattled, 
unplastered,  white  whashcd  walls,  nearly  40  feet  high,  and 
ornamented  with  a  large  round  tower  at  each  corner,  besides 
two  adjoining  smaller  conical  topped  towers  on  the  south,  and 
as  many  on  the  north  aspect.  Around  the  walls  are  oflices 
and  conveniences  of  every  land,  besides  the  guard  house,  and 
at  the  outside  of  the  gate  is  a  small  stable  for  the  horses  of  the 
Kosaks.  The  prison  itself  is  built  in  the  fomi  of  a  cross,  the 
centre  of  which  is  occupied  as  a  church.  In  the  interior  are 
ranges  of  rooms  on  each  side  of  long  conidors.  The  males 
and  females  have  separate  divisions.  There  are  rooms  apart 
for  the  nobility,  for  free  people,  for  soldiers,  and  for  slaves. 

One  cud  of  the  Corridors  terminates  in  the  church,  the 
other  opens  into  tlie  court,  and  both  are  furnished  with  iron 
gates.  Except  the  entrance  to  the  prison,  all  the  gates  are 
left  open,  so  that  the  prisoners  are  free  to  walk  out  in  the 
courts.  It  is  a  very  complete  establishment,  and  is  kept  in  good 
order.  Here  are  confined  debtors,  and  persons  guilty  of  all 
kinds  of  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  according  to  the  sen- 
tences of  the  Courts  of  Justice.  The  prisoners  live  remarkably 
well,  being  supplied  with  black  bread,  kaktches,  kasa,  stchi, 
and  kvas,  &c.  Mr.  Eitchie  says,  that  it  is  usual  for  many 
charitable  individuals  at  Moscow  to  distribute  fine  bread  and 
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kalatches  daily  to  the  prisoners  here,  which  is  deemed 
as  a  gi-eat  act  of  virtue.  The  same  author  states,  that  it  is 
from  this  prison  that  the  exiles  take  their  departure  for  Siberia, 
and  relates  several  affecting  incidents  of  such  scenes.  This 
prison  was  built  in  accordance  to  the  idea  of  the  philanthropic 
and  amiable  Howard,  whom  it  may  be  recollected  died  and  is 
buiied  in  Russia ;  a  handsome  monument  being  erected  to 
him,  and  where  his  memory  is  cherished  with  the  most  heart- 
felt affection.  There  is  also  a  general  House  of  Correction 
at  Moscow ;  it  consists  of  a  plain,  long,  two  story,  central 
edifice,  with  two  wings.  In  the  apartments  of  this  structure 
are  nobility  who  have  been  sent  here  by  the  Court  of  Justice, 
people  who  have  offended  their  masters,  and  those  who  have 
committed  breaches  of  the  peace.  Here  the  prisoners  are 
employed  in  weaving  coarse,  broad,  woollen  cloth,  rope 
making,  Sfc. 

The  other  public  buildings  of  Moscow  (they  are  too  numer- 
ous for  more  particular  mention,  but  are  such  as  would  do 
honour  to  any  country,  as  Galitsin's,  Sheremetefs'  Hospitals, 
&c.),  either  partake  of  the  character  common  to  all  gi-eat  cities,  or 
are  identical  in  purpose  and  style  with  those  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
already  described. 


And  such  is  a  faint  picture  of  Moscow,  with  its  thousands 
of  gilded,  painted,  and  strangely  contrasted  spires  and  domes ; 
its  innumerable  buildings,  all  displaying  the  most  varied  and 
fantastical  architecture,  as  if  every  one  scorned  companionship 
with  its  fellow;  and  yet  sucli  a  city  as  no  one,  be  his  prejudices 
what  they  may,  ever  enters  without  astonishment,  or  leaves 
without  regret. 

Of  the  character  of  the  Russians,  we  would  rather  that  it 
should  be  estimated  by  their  actions,  which  we  have  attempted 
to  delineate,  than  judged  of  by  any  speculate  notion  of  ours. 

But  there  is  one  distinguishing  feature,  which  would  be 
gross  injustice   to  withhold  mention  of — a  passionate  attach- 
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mcnt  for  their  native  soil  (one  can  hardly  call  it  patriotism), 
the  effect  of  hereditary  feeling.  The  Russian  peasant  or  serf, 
degraded  as  he  is  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  would  still  stare 
with  astonishment,  if  he  were  told  that  he  had  no  inherent 
right  to  inhabit  the  soil  where  his  progenitors  had  laboured, 
and  where  their  bones  had  been  laid.  Or,  that  he  had  not  an 
equal  right  to  the  fish  of  the  rivers,  or  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
with  the  owners  of  the  soil,  though  they  were  the  first  nobles 
of  the  land.  In  vain  would  you  talk  to  him  of  the  beauties 
and  luxuries  of  more  genial  climes  ;  even  the  "  sweet  south" 
has  no  charms  for  the  Russian  boor,  though  in  slavery,  and 
suiTOunded  by  "  regions  of  thick  ribbed  ice."  His  native 
land  is,  to  him  at  least,  the  beau  ideal  of  perfection,  and  he 
always  seems  to  feel  that — 

*'  His  first,  best  country,  ever  is  at  borne.'* 

So  true  it  is,  that  Man  is  everywhere  the  same  being,  \yiih  the 
same  feelings  and  affections,  the  same  senses,  and  nearly  the 
same  desires  :  their  modifications  are  but  slightly  varied  by 
circumstances  ;  and  the  great  tablet  of  Nature,  too,  has  far 
less  variety  then  we  are  wont  to  deem. 


I'riiiti-tl  by  \\ .  J.  Si'ars,  3  &  4,  Iv}-  l,;inc,  Newgatc-Stn-fl. 
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